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URING the last century, and down to a recent period of 
the present, the government of Turkey was in a state 

of decadence: the ancient institutions had been poisoned, cor- 
rupted, or had become effete, and the political degradation 
was only the outward manifestation of the inward decline. Of 
this decline one of the marked features was the extension in 
the metropolis and central government of the slave power. 
The seraglio, an oligarchy of Circassian and Georgian slave women, 
influenced the government and society, in which Circassian and 
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Georgian freedmen played prominent parts. It is on these 
elements of weakness that the reform, pursued by the sultans 
for military purposes, has in the end borne heavily, and brought 
about unintentionally a radical change. 

Under the old regime white slaves abounded. The women 
were bought sometimes by women as companions to their sons, 
or as attendants; the men were bought by men as attendants, 
but in some cases as wards, or as adopted sons. A Circassian or 
Georgian boy was selected with care from his promise of wit and 
ability, was advanced in schooling as far as opportunities afforded, 
and was then admitted into his master’s house and office as a 
confidential officer, or recommended to some political friend for 
employment. Such personages became the favourite sons-in- 
law of their masters, and in this way a career was ready marked 
out for them. The wife of a pacha, herself a Circassian, pre- 
ferred marrying her daughter to a Circassiau slave, and, indeed, 
the young Turkish lady, looked upon by Circassian fashionables 
as a kind of creole, might esteem herself happy to be married 
to a Circassian, perhaps of respectable family, and allied to many 
distinguished ladies, even to a so-called sultana. The pacha’s 
son was, as a matter of course, married to a Circassian, and the 
careers of Turkish young ladies were not promising in any other 
direction than that pointed out. Some dignitaries, themselves 
Circassians, from local sympathies surrounded themselves with 
Circassian slaves, and pushed them forward in every way. 
Indeed, in the olden times, a Circassian slave had better chances 
than a young Turk. Some aged men, without sons, looked 
to their slaves as the children of their old age. Some, from 
motives of ambition, trained up young men of ability, and 
sought to extend their political influence by means of their 
pupils and disciples, placed out in public employment. One 
man of distinction at Constantinople is the survivor of some 
twenty Circassian slaves, the pupils of one man, who attained 
posts of eminence. Even among the mercantile classes the 
young white slave was encouraged, and found a career open to 
him under the patronage of his master. It was, however, chiefly 


in the political world the system prevailed, and to this day slaves - 


of the famous Reshid Pacha, and of other ministers, are to 
be found in foremost situations. Whatever might be the 
benefit to the slave, whatever the result in mitigating, or rather 
in elevating Turkish slavery, the political consequences of the 
state of affairs were serious. They depressed native energy, 
they destroyed the old national aristocracy, they stunted the 
growth of the national society, and they exposed to all the evil 
influences of a despotic and corrupt system, those men least 
protected against them morally. The slave interest, as it may 
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be termed, worked in concert with the slave coterie in the 
seraglio, and honest and independent action was discouraged. 
The Sultan Valideh, or sultan mother of the time, was connected 
with Circassian adventurers, or beset by them, and the so-called 
sultanas were involved in debts or committed to intrigues 
through the outside influences brought to bear upon them. 
Circassian chamberlains and retainers beset the sultan when 
he left the women’s apartments, and thus at every step the 
operation of some camarilla impeded the action of a government 
in itself largely participating in the like elements. Of such 
corruption the janissaries were alternately the accomplices and 
the avengers, and it is miraculous not that great evils should 
have arisen and predominated, but that they shoul have been 
checked by the energy of the great Mahmood before they 
effected the complete dissolution of the empire. Even down to 
our own day, and in the late weak reign, the galvanic sympathy 
of the limbs was to be witnessed, when the body had long since 
been delivered over to death. In the universal corruption 
patriotism had become a rare virtue: armies and fortresses were 
sold to the Russians; and a capitan pasha bargained with 
Mehemet Ali for the Turkish fleet, delivered it over to him in 
the port of Alexandria, and received its price. Nevertheless, in 
a most extraordinary way, patriotism has been restored, and 
amidst many abuses patriotic feelings have been made the 
motives of common actions among men of all political parties. 
This has been greatly aided by the undefiled population, the 
main body of the people and the ulema. The sweeping away 
of the feudal chiefs has purified the country gentry, and slowly 
and steadily the jobbing coteries in the cities are meeting with 
discomfiture, though the Christian element is, under the 
auspices of reform, supplying new materials for corruption. 
Society has received many rude shocks in the purifying pro- 
cesses. The great feudal princes and chiefs forfeited their estates 
where they resisted, and are now being ruined by Christian 
usurers where they surrendered. Their palaces, their establish- 
ments, and their retainers are abandoned. Where robbery was 
repressed by the strong arm of those who allowed none but 
themselves to make levies on traders and travellers, now 
brigandage reigns in defiance of local resources. There is a 
displacement of the atoms of society, not always attended with 
happy effects. The Christian tithe farmers now revel in acts of 
villany and oppression, unrestrained by the strong arm of the 
great local chiefs. The staying of despotism and tyranny, the 
abolition of the bowstring and the bastinado, have not been good 
unmixed ; for the great evil-doer escapes chastisement and fears 
Z2 
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it not, and the small malefactor evades the more cumbrous 
machinery of the improved system of administration. 

The old political functionary, free or freedman, lived, so long 
as it lasted, a precarious life. He was the creature of a patron 
or patroness, falling with the death or disgrace of his patron, in- 
volved, perhaps, by the triumph of a party or a faction. In some 
distant government of Bagdad, Syria, or the Danube, he sud- 
denly found himself lost through the disgrace of his master at 
Stamboul, some sedition of the janissaries, or, it might be, the 
strangling of the sultan himself. The cruelties and capricious- 
ness which attend a weak and corrupt tyranny ever threatened 
those who were its instruments, or who enjoyed its favours. Pre- 
cariousness was the essential attendant on power and place. 
There was no safeguard against it. Some pashas essayed to 
maintain their independence by force. Mehemet Ali is a rare 
instance of success, but the heads of Ali Pasha of Janina and his 
sons lie outside the walls of Stamboul. This was the common 
end of rebels. No wonder if, under such circumstances, it was a 
short life and a merry one. Slave or free mattered little A 
man who had risen to power surrounded himself with foreign 
women as slaves and attendants; if married to his master’s 
daughter, he added to the number of his wives from foreigners. 
The ordinary jealous instincts of women were repressed by the 
influence of fashion and society. Early marriage, strengthened 
by the affection of a long life, did not bind a man to the woman 
of his love. Marriages made by a rising functionary, either by 
the purchase of a slave or as a matter of interest by accepting 
the daughter of a neighbour, gave no ground for preference or 
umbrage to an individual wife. Moral considerations had less 
influence, and mere personal attributes were alone sought. When 
a man marries his neighbour’s daughter, his sister’s playfellow, 
perhaps his own former schoolfellow, he is careful to inquire after 
her character, her temper, her habits, and those of her kindred. 
With the Circassian slave these had to be taken on trust, the 
bidding being on the corporeal beauties of the young lady, who 
little cared whom she married, so that she were freed from the 
thraldom of Circassia. 

Numerous women and slaves, rich dresses, costly jewels, 
beautiful horses, sumptuous houses, marked the rich bey or 
effendi. The women, influenced by the same fear as their hus- 
bands, enjoyed themselves while they could, fearful of the evil 
day. A rich man had rich belongings, savings he could not well 
make, on the contrary, he was ever in debt to a Jewish banker. 
To have large sums hoarded up was of itself a sufficient ground 
for bringing down on a man the ministers of justice. Besides, 
as on the fall of a proscribed man most commonly all his posses- 
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sions were confiscated, saving was an idle pursuit. The women 
themselves and their belongings, their women and men slaves, 
and their jewels, were the only savings, and the only foundation 
for a new family, if their jewels escaped the cupidity or the vin- 
dictiveness of those concerned in the pursuit of the husband. 
The Turkish respect for women alone secured some mitigation. 
One small saving could be effected, and that was by converting 
a limited estate into church land or " vakoof, giving it over to the 
church on some nominal tenure for a pious use, and receiving it 
back as the tenant. In this way the state received an injury, 
for besides these lands becoming mortmain, and increasing the 
power of a dangerous corporation, they acquired exemption from 
taxation. So at every turn society suffered some injury, and 
evil was accumulated with small attendant good. Death might 
come to a sick bed or on the battle-field, and the bey might 
leave behind him his family and his possessions, but only to be 
exposed in the next generation to the old hazards. A sudden 
termination was, however, always imminent, nor was old age 
secure from the violent swoop of death. How, under such cir- 
_ cumstances, rapine, plunder, and fraud despoiled the state, and 

crushed the subject, may well be believed, and the suffering 
classes welcomed as an act of legal justice the fall of their 
oppressor by any means or instrument, however nefarious. The 
stroke came swiftly and unlooked for. ‘Some messenger supposed 
to bring ordinary despatches from the capital, or known to bring 
promotion or reward, having lulled suspicion or defying it, in an 
unguarded moment strangled or slew the provincial functionary, 
resisting or unresisting, and no reliance could there be of help 
from bystanders. In Stamboul, a mute and his attendant, stand- 
ing submissive in the presence of a grandee, tendered respectfully. 
a communication seemingly of the ordinary tenor, and lo! the 
document bore indeed the legal signature, but it was a death 
warrant,; and without even time for prayer, its victim was 
despatched—no leave taking—the corpse proclaimed to wives 
and children widowhood and orphanship. Some wary chieftains 
resisted all attempts at capture, and guarded themselves against 
missives from the Porte, even executing executioners ; but they 
seldom escaped its doom in the long run, aud could never per- 
petuate their power. The city of Smyrna was under the govern- 
ment of a mutesellim, and he within the admiralty jurisdiction 
of the capitan pacha. A former governor having incurred the 
ban of the Porte, evaded its sentence for long, till one year when 
the tour of the capitan pacha with his fleet brought him as 
usual to Smyrna after visiting the islands. The capitan pacha 
showed a most friendly disposition, accepted an invitation to a 
banquet ashore, and returned the invitation. The governor next 
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day went aboard the admiral’s ship, was received with the due 
salute and all honours, but directly afterwards was displayed to 
the astonished population of Smyrna swinging at the yardarm, a 
dread example of the far reaching power of the padishah. 

Such were the perils of office, and such the conditions of 
society brought about among its occupants. The ulema or 
learned body kept itself quiet within the range of its privileges, 
and married its daughters to its own scions. The country gentry, 
engaged in turbulent assertion of local prerogative, strengthened 
themselves by alliances with the daughters of their own class, 
not without participation in the excesses of the political func- 
tionaries by their wealthier members. On the whole, however, 
these classes, as well as the trading and working classes, main- 
tained a healthier class of institutions, and they have of late 
contributed to the restoration of the political soundness of the 
empire. The former state of family relations among the func- 
tionaries may be considered exceptional; but still it exercised a 
wide influence. The seraglio was, however, exception thongh it 
was, the cardinal example of a condition of unbridled indulgence, 
sanctified by the auspices of the chief of religion, the caliph of 
the prophet, and hedged in with all the reverence that is accorded 
to the owner of a crown. The abuses of the seraglio early 
claimed reform from the sultans, but their efforts were in vain. 
The sultans had endowed themselves with the superior privilege 
of taking seven wives or queens. They long since abolished the 
seven wives in their legal capacity, but could not get rid of them 
dz facto. The reasons commonly alleged for this step cannot be 
the true ones. It is not on account of the insults heaped on the 
wife of Sultan Bayazid by Timur-lenk that the sultans ceased to 
marry wives, because the Umm-e Weled is equally liable to the 
same insults, should she fall into the power of a conqueror. 
There could have been no difficulty in obtaining princesses from 
Turkestan or from Persia to wive with the padishah. There 
were greater difficulties in the existence of seven dowager queens 
on the death of a short-lived sultan, all having claims to various 
rights, endowments, and privileges, and eating up the patrimony 
of the state. With the Umm-e Weled no such discussions could 
arise, and the suspension of seven legal wives appeared to promise 
relief to the state. So it did to a certain extent, but this did not 
suit the slaves of the seraglio; they insisted on the seven places 
being filled, the occupants took upon themselves the state of 
queens, and indulged in the lavish expenditure of such. Even 
under the Reform, and in the days of the late sultan, all efforts to 
epforce economy and put them under an allowance were in- 
effectual, and the bonds or national debt of Madame No. 1, 
Madame No. 2, &c., were freely circulated in the money market, 
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and currently dealt in. From time to time, some favoured 
queenly one succeeded in getting the better of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and obtaining the payment of her debts, to the 
great satisfaction of a host of Armenian and Greek jewellers, 
jobbers, money-lenders, and speculators. These bonds were 
sealed by the treasurer of the lady, and though known to be con- 
trary to the law of the state, were freely issued, of course at a 
large discount. The women were tempted by jewellers with 
finery, money existed not, or was otherwise disposed of, bonds 
were taken, and then in three or four years were paid off at par, 
or something like it. Thus, notwithstanding repeated denuncia- 
tions of such transactions, the late sultan left behind him a host 
of these spurious civil list obligations, with which the present 
monarch dealt unsparingly. Having created a commission to 
investigate them, he paid them off at par, that is to say, at the 
real value of the jewels or articles which had been palmed upon 
the ladies. With regard to the ladies themselves, most of them 
were left to rejoin the world with moderate pensions, the dig- 
nities of a palace being reserved for the elder women or for the 
mothers of children. ‘ 

Such an example of corruption as the seraglio affected all 
political and domestic society, and was a powerful origin of 
political corruption. Bankers and money-lenders acquired a 
pernicious and spurious influence, by means of which they effected 
Jobs for robbing the revenues or the various public departments, 
and protegées of the officers of the palace were introduced into 
every employment, acknowledging no real authority but in the 
patron or patroness on whom they depended. The sultan 
mother, outside the palace and in freer contact with the world, 
but seldom exercised a wholesome influence over her son, being 
herself beset by a host of parasites and intriguers. With all 
these attendant circumstances polygamy and slave marriages 
affected the upper and political classes of society. Sometimes 
the daughter of a dignitary was married to her father’s slave, 
while he was still in slavery, a condition allowed by the law. 
Slavery bore no stigma, nor does it now, among the upper 
classes, but among the freemen of the lower orders the sultan is 
still reproached as the son of the slave, the mothers of the 
sovereigns having been for so many years taken from the slave 
class. ‘The law as to marriage favoured this state of affairs, 
which presented nothing illegal, nor do they now so far as they 
exist ; and it must be borne in mind that if any change has taken 
place in society at any period of Turkish history, it has not arisen 
from any change in the laws as to marriage. ‘These remain the 
same. No change is to be attributed to any influence of mono- 
gamy among Jews and Christians. Their conduct has not been 
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such as to produce any impression of their moral superiority to 
Mussulmans, as we are so apt to think. On the contrary, they 
suggest feelings of inferiority, which the Turk can hardly avoid 
attaching to all Europeans and Christians. Gulliver was a 
favourite of his impartial and unprejudiced master ; but Gulliver 
saw that he was himself regarded as a Yahoo, and not as a 
Houyhnhnm, and he looked on the kennels of the Yahoos with 
the disgust of a Houyhnhnm. The bright fact of monogamy, as 
it is in the eyes of some, does not pierce through the mass of 
Christian vices and define itself as a compensating virtue in 
Mussulman eyes. There is nothing to lead him to regard 
monogamy in man or woman as a propitiation for lying and 
cheating. He sees no fruits from it of women of higher moral 
principles than his wife, or children of brighter virtue than his 
own. He knows it is directly the contrary. The Mussulman 
does not even seek a Christian woman for his wife, and yet we 
nurse ourselves into the belief that a Christian woman in Turkey 
must be so much better, so much handsomer, so much purer, so 
much more intelligent as to impress the Mussulman with the 
desire to acknowledge her superiority and claim her as a wife. 
He looks upon her as what she is, and not as what Europeans 
imagine she is. The latitude of divorce among Christian women 
too will yield to society as large a proportion of women separated 
and remarried as among Mussulmans. 

The relations of marriage among Mussulmans are chiefly 
founded upon direct precepts of the Koran, modified by custom. 
The real position of the wife, of course, really depends less upon 
the dictates of the law than on the social consideration afforded 
to women, according to the influence of race, manners, occu- 
pation, fortune, and other attendant circumstances. Thus it 
may vary from an extreme of legalized privilege to the condition 
of asubjected slave. On the whole, the tendency of the Koran 
protects women, and Islam, so far from treating woman as a 
nullity without a soul and without a will, bestows upon her pri- 
vileges in this world and in the next, inculcating kindness and 
indulgence even for her faults. The Koran, of course, allows 
polygamy, but the prophet has shown an evident desire to main- 
tain the independence and individual existence of the wife. 
The laws of marriage are well defined, and may be ascertained 
from various accessible sources, as Macnaghten’s “ Principles and 
Precedents of Mohammudan Law,” Chap. VII. ; and particularly 
in Wilson’s edition, from a translation of the Koran, or from 
Sale’s “ Koran,” which gives the opinions of the commentators. 
One of the best synopses is “Das Moslemische Recht,” by 
Nicolaus von Tornauw, of which there is an improved translation, 
in French, by M. Eschbach. Von Tornauw, being vice-governor of 
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the Caspian province, was called upon to administer Mussulman 
law among the local populations of several sects, and setting himself 
to the study of the law, with the assistance of the native authorities, 
he was led to produce this manual, in which he has availed him- 
self likewise of what has been written before by Macnaghten, 
D’Ohsson, and others. The German edition has the advantage 
of the Arabic character and text for citations, and of an index. 
Its Romanized citations are given in the transcaucasian pronun- 
ciation, which is no advantage. 

As Islam is divided into two great sects, the Sunnites and 
Shiites, so there is a diversity of principle sometimes, but more ~ 
frequently of practice, in the development of the law. The dis- 
tinctions between these cannot be briefly or clearly described. 
As the Shiites reject certain principles of the traditions, they 
have been favoured by some Europeaus as the Protestants of 
Islam, but there is no distinguishable purity of faith in the 
Shiites, as compared with the Sunnites, but, on the contrary, 
they have been influenced greatly by psychical superstitions, 
emanating from the ancient empires of the East. The Shiites, 
embracing the Persians, may be considered as practising a 
Persian and Babylonian Islam. The Sunnites consist of the 
Southern and Western Mussulmans, the Arabs, Moghrabis, and 
Turks. In Russia and in India both sects meet. Thus the 
English and Russian Governments have to deal with both sects 
or populations ; but from various influences they have been led 
to look upon Mussulman institutions, rather from the Shiite than 
the Sunnite side, which has much prejudiced our view. This is 
the case both with Macnaghten and Von Tornauw, and notably 
in this matter of marriage; and thus, in their books, the 
Turkish and local interpretation of the law is treated as the 
exception and not as the text. The English have a natural 
fancy for Persians and for Persian studies, and the Russians 
appear to have had less hostility from the Shiites than from the 
hardy Turkomans. The Sunnites are again divided into four 
orthodox sub-sects, of which the adherents of Abu Hanife el 
N’oman-Ibn-Thobit, the Hanefites or Azemites, include the main 
body of the Osmanlees and Turkomans. Thus, in the considera- 
tion of what regards the Turks, we have to look to the doctrines 
of the Hanefites, and not of the Shiites. The Hanefites have 
been called by an Arabian writer, the followers of reason. The 
Hanefite doctrine is best expounded by the Armenian, D’Ohsson, 
in his standard work on the Osmanlees. 

Marriage belongs to the class of contracts, and is treated of 
under that head. It is an ekd-e-lazim, or irrevocable contract, 
that is, a contract requiring the consent of both parties for its mo- 
dification, and not revokable at the will of one. It is essentially 
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a civil contract for a consideration, and is only so far a religious 
contract, as all contracts, even for the purchase of a kantar of 
cotton, are under the sanction of religion ; nor do the various 
religious forms connected with its celebration alter its essence, or 
exempt it from the incidents of other contracts. It may be 
declared null, or it may be voided on legal grounds. Marriage is 
so far a religious obligation that a Mussulman is expected to ac- 
complish it, and it is enjoined on those exposed to temptation. 
The only favourer of celibacy is Al Shafei, who holds it on ascetic 
grounds. The foundations of the marriage law are in the 2nd, 
4th (chapter of Women), and the 24th chapters of the Koran. 
That marriage and giving in marriage are duties, is well enough 
shown in the 24th chapter, where it is said, “ Marry those who 
are single among you, and such as are honest of your men- 
servants and your maid-servants ; if they be poor, God will enrich 
them of his abundance, for God is bounteous and wise.” Again, 
“ And compel not your maid-servants to prostitute themselves if 
they be willing to live chastely.” 

In the European books, founded on those of the Shiites, it is 
said there are three kinds of marriage, but among the orthodox 
there are only two. The three kinds of marriage are said to be 
permanent marriage, nikah daim ; temporary marriage, or mar- 
riage for a term, nikah mute; and marriage with slaves, nikah 
kenizer. All these are called nikah, or marriage. Nikah mute, 
or marriage for a term, is no more than a Shiite or Persian 
practice to evade the law, and is reputed by the orthodox sects 
as contrary to the law. In some of the towns of Persia, travel- 
ling merchants form these alliances with widows and women of 
low condition, and they constitute nothing more than a tolerated 
concubinage, affording the women a plea for respectability. 
These marriages are regularly treated upon by the Shiite doctors. 
A Mussulman can contract this marriage with Christian or 
Jewish women or girls ; but a Muslimeh cannot so contract with 
a Christian or Jew. The contract ends of itself at the date fixed, 
but may be renewed. The woman cannot, however, marry 
another husband, until the periods fixed, say forty-five days, 
according to the general law. A man may only marry in per- 
manent marriage, four women, who, in Turkey, may be all free, 
or all slaves, or in any proportion. This latter is peculiar to the 
Hanefites, as, generally speaking, permanent marriage is con- 
sidered the peculiar condition of the free woman. Practically, 
in the present day, the marriage is a permanent marriage with 
one free woman. The general laws of permanent marriage are 
strictly applicable to free women. Joint consent is essential, and 
any woman of full age, that is, of the age of puberty, and in 
possession of complete mental faculties, can consent. The lady 
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may, however, if she like, reserve her speech, provided, in 
answer to the question whether she consents, she does not 
cry, hide her face with her hands, or run away. In case of a 
minor of either sex, the consent of guardiaus may be given. 
The prohibited degrees are much the same as those of the Jews. 
A man may not be married to two sisters at the same time, 
but it is supposed he may divorce one sister and marry the 
other. Fosterage and affinity in the like degrees also constitute 
impediments. The existence of the legal number of wives is 
a decided impediment, and so is kufr, or infidelity to Islam. As 
to legal number, the Koran says in Chap. IV., on Women, 
“And if you fear to be unjust unto orphans, fear also to be 
unjust unto your wives. Marry only two, three, or four; but if 
ye fear that ye cannot act equitably towards so many, marry one 
only, or the slaves which ye shall have acquired.” The Hanefites 
allow of permanent marriage with a Jewess or Christian, “ people 
of a book ;” but such marriages are rare. Of late years there 
died at Stamboul the widow of a great dignitary, and she was, 
as she always had been, a Christian. Loving much her husband, | 
she asked to be buried by his side, and he had been buried in 
the holy ground of Eyoob, near the shrine of the saint and martyr, 
companion of the prophet Eyoob. Accordingly she was so 
buried, with much pomp, as became her rank. When her 
husband’s relatives heard it, they were much scandalized at an 
infidel being buried in holy ground alongside their graves, and 
demanded that the body should be taken up and buried elsewhere, 
so they prayed the authorities. Now, as the Turks believe in a 
bodily resurrection, each body is buried in a separate grave, aud 
not as here, for fear that at the sound of the last trump, the one 
lying below should not be able to get up and profit by the day 
of judgment. The authorities taking advantage of this, turned 
back the kinsmen, for they asked them if the body of the woman 
was buried in one of their graves, and on getting a negative 
answer, said she could do no harm by lying alongside of them, 
as it would not impede the resurrection of their dead, and they 
got nothing by their motion. Christian women, who marry 
Mussulmans, and they are well enough disposed to do so if they 
get the chance, generally adopt Islam. These cases lead to the 
stories of abductions of Christians by Mussulmans, for if the girl 
is found out before the plan is accomplished, she naturally pre- 
tends to her offended relatives she was forced. Mussulmans do 
not see any such superiority in Christian girls, generally, as to go 
out of the way to marry them. Where it happens is commonly 
in populations where Mussulmans and Christians are of the same 
blood, as in Bosnia and Albania. 

A demand in marriage mutually accepted, becomes an irre- 
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vocable contract, or one only to be revoked by mutual consent, 
although cohabitation has not taken place. A demand in marriage 
may be made in writing, or by an attorney, more usually by 
attorney. Cohabitation is not necessary to complete the contract, 
but its non-performance would give the wife a right to a divorce. 
There is no essential difference between the old English law, and 
that of Islam in its ultimate operation, except that the husband 
cannot plead non-consummation in nullity, as it lay with him 
to complete the marriage. Marriage must be declared by mutual 
consent in the presence of two witnesses. The man or woman 
may be represented by an attorney, who must prove by two 
witnesses that he has received this mission. The natural attorneys 
of a woman are her father, grandfather, &c., or in their default, 
her brother and his descendants, or her paternal uncle and his 
descendants, 

The gift or dowry to the wife must be fixed and provided for, 
and is commonly registered by the officer of the law in a written 
contract, which is signed by the two attorneys. So far both the 
bashful bridegroom and bride are cared for. The latter need not 
be present ; the former may be a bystander, while his attorney is 
the chief officiator, and may be chosen from those more experieuced 
and less affected by shamefacedness. The witnesses may be a 
man and two women, or two men. The law officer has to be 
paid by the husband for officiating, the lady pays nothing. 
Cohabitation should take place with prayer, or calling on the 
holy name. 

There are obligations on the part of the husband and the wife, 
but practically they weigh more on the husband, particularly if 
he has only one wife. It appears to have been the purpose of 
the prophet to protect a free woman, legally married, against 
any unfair consequences of polygamy, and she is consequently 
armed with privileges, which weigh heavily in monogamy. The 
divorce court would afford a trifling redress to her wrongs in 
comparison ; nor did any ecclesiastical court ever take such 
cognisance of her wrongs, as the Turkish wife can claim of any 
local authority. The Koran says, Chap. II.: “The women 
ought also to behave towards their husbands in like manner as 
their husbands should behave towards them, according to what 
is just; but the men ought to have a superiority over them. 
God is mighty and wise!” Even in case of separation it is 
recommended that men dismiss their wives with kindness, but 
they must not be retained with violence. Again it is said with 
regard to divorce: “ Their husbands will act more justly to bring 
them back at this time, if they desire a reconciliation.” The 
husband must feed, lodge, and clothe his wife, but these are 
largely considered, as will be seen hereafter. The wife is to 
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obey her husband, and avoid annoying him. She is to take 
care of her house and his property. The use of all her property 
can be enjoyed by him, and she cannot alienate more than one- 
third without his consent. In other words she holds a separate 

property in all she inherits ; can deal as she likes with one-third 

of it, and that portiou which it is lawful to leave in legacies, but 

the husband has the use of it during marriage. The wife ought 

not to make a legal contract without the husband’s consent ; she 

may not abandon his domicile without strong and sufficient 

reasons. On the other hand, she cannot be compelled to change. 
her abode or to travel with him, if the distance be more than 

three days’ journey ; while she has a legalized right of journeying 
to see her relations. The wives of many functionaries remain in 

Constantinople when their husbands receive a provincial appoint- 

ment; the lady adopting this course at her peril, as she cannot 

complain if he brings back with him at the end of the three or 
four years, another wife and children. Habit and social circum- 

stances, more than law, define these conditions, and to some 

extent serve to modify the law. 

As the law supposes that a man may have four free wives, and 
that he is obliged to partake equally with each, so is it held that 
he is not obliged to sleep with one wife more than once in four 
nights, nor is he then obliged to cohabit with her. It would, 
however, be rather a serious matter for a Stamboul husband in 
our days to stand upon his legal rights in these or other matters, 
Periods during which the husband is ill or travelling, are not 
counted as of obligation. A wife may require cohabitation once 
in four months. Where there are more wives than one, a wife 
may give up to her husband her night if she likes, or with his 
consent may give up her night to another wife. During the 
night belonging to a particular wife, he may not visit another 
wife, except one who may be ill. The superstitious restrictions 
of the Shiites as to cohabitation have no efficacy with the 
Hanefites. If a wife is disobedient, one way the husband is 
allowed to punish her is by depriving her of her turn of society. 
It is evident that this is not very effective when there is only 
one wife. Where a wife is disobedient, it is lawful to correct 
her, but it is rather a dangerous thing for any one to try, as she 
might raise the neighbourhood. Some Turkish women have 
been accused of beating their husbands. 

If the husband transgresses his marriage duties—and we have 
not come to the end of them—she can appeal to the competent 
authority, when the cadi appoints two disinterested women— 
hekimi—one on behalf of the husband, and one on behalf of the 
wife, to bring about a reconciliation. If the husband is not 
warned by this process, he must be dull indeed. The cadi is 
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naturally governed in the choice of two disinterested women by 
his disinterested wife ; and the part two disinterested women are 
likely to play in the case of a complaining wife may be reckoned 
beforehand. In the Society of Friends the domestic inquisition 
is at least conducted by men overseers, as well as women over- 
seers. In Turkestan the cadi sometimes intervenes directly. 
According to the report of the two hekimi, so does the cadi 
recommend a reconciliation or a separation, A wife has a right 
to be maintained according to her condition, or rather the means 
of her husband. She must be provided with food, clothing, 
lodging, slaves, and money for needful expenses, as parties 
at the baths, excursions into the country, hospitality when friends 
call upon her, &c. There is no need to summon a doctor in due 
season, and hatch up a prescription for a watering-place, which, 
after all, has no legal efficacy. ‘The Turkish lady can do better; 
when the season comes for going out of town, or retiring to the 
Bosphorus, she has her legal rights, and can enforce them. 
If a dispute arises as to what are “necessaries,” it is not left to 
a jury of men as here, but those persons are called in who are 
of the class of the wife, and kuow her wants and requirements. 
When a husband does not furnish his wife with necessaries, or is 
absent, the cadi authorizes the complaining wife to pledge his 
credit, or borrow money on her husband’s security, or further, in 
order to supply herself with money, tosell his property. If these 
resources are not sufficient she can demand a separation. A 
wife can require a separate apartment and suitable servants, and 
the husband must supply clothing suitable for times and seasons, 
and for sleeping linen, coverlets, cushions, mattresses, carpets, &c. 
In order to ascertain what is necessary clothing, and how the 
wife’s apartments ought to be furnished, competent persons— 
ehl-e-beled—acquainted with the lady’s requirements, are to be 
called in, as before recited. In case of having been kept on 
short allowance, she can apply to the cadi for the arrears of 
what she conceives she has been deprived. In decent society, 
of course matters do not go so far, as men know what the result 
will be. A wife is restricted from altering a house, buying any- 
thing, or taking a servant, without her husband’s leave. Women 
are obliged as a religious act to keep up their beauty, and make 
themselves pleasing in the eyes of their husbands, for which 
purpose the law allows them all needful cosmetics, paints, and 
curls. Dress is only a necessary. Beautifying is a religious duty. 

Children must honour their parents, and when separated from 
them, visit them at least once in seven years, sending letters and 
presents in the meanwhile. Turkish ladies do not neglect these 
duties ; a visit to Ma being a soothing compliment to a husband 
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with a thin purse, and which is reciprocated by a visit from 
the mother-in-law to her loving daughter and son-in-law. 

The husband is allowed a very free right of divorce, but, 
practically, it is of very little benefit to him. Divorce may be 
of two kinds; divorce with the faculty of recall at the option of 
the busband, or absolute divorce. The former is more common, 
and may be pronounced by a husband whose supper has not 
been properly cooked, or for any cause adequate or inadequate, 
without rhyme or reason assigned. The effect is, the wife is 
restrained from her husband within the house, and put on her 
legal allowance during a period of four months and a half, 
within which her husband may, if he likes, become reconciled 
to her. The period is generally a very short one, a few minutes 
or a few hours. If the full period be allowed to run, and the 
husband is then reconciled, a fresh contract must be drawn up, 
and if after that he divorces her again, a third time will be final, 
unless she is married and divorced by another man. ‘This is a 
provision to check the facility of divorce. If a woman, having 
been subjected to an optional divorce, on the demand of her 
husband, refuses to return to cohabitation, an action for restora- 
tion of conjugal rights may be resorted to, and her husband 
may even cause her to be imprisoned. In the case of a slave 
wife, however, the husband cannot pronounce this revocable 
divorce thrice, but only twice, as the right and condition of a 
slave are always inferior to those of a free woman. ‘The trip'e 
divorce is sometimes pronounced at once among the Hanefites, 
and then there is an absolute dissolution of marriage, for the 
reason already assigned, that it is almost impossible for the 
parties to compass the formalities for reunion with satisfaction. 
There are, however, alleged cases of reunion. Divorce is con- 
templated in case of the husband departing for a campaign, 
when he may, if he likes, or is unable to maintain the wife, 
release her. 

A divorce must be pronounced in the presence of two wit- 
nesses. The wife is entitled to her maintenance during the 
Jezal term of probation, which, in case of pregnancy, is until de- 
livery, and the complete period of suckling—two years. In 
certain cases, on legal grounds the wife has the right of demand- 
ing a divorce, arranges a divorce on payment of a pecuniary 
indemnity, or effects a divorce by mutual consent. A wife may 
obtain a species of temporary separation @ thoro, if her husband 
applies to her a legally insulting expression, which is, that “he 
looks upon her as no more than his mother’s back.” If he were 
to say that his wife is no more to him than his sister and his 
aunt, that would amount to nothing; but the expression cited 
gives her right to a separation @ thoro till he has given religious 
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compensation by emancipating a slave, fasting for two months, 
or distributing alms. If he does not comply with this deodand 
the wife can demand a divorce. If the husband has indulged in 
this abuse of all his wives it subjects him to so many separate 
penalties. Von Tornauw attests that, though these cases are rare, 
he met with several during his administration, though he does 
not say with what sect, but presumably with Shiites. A hus- 
band may indulge himself with a religious vow of abstaining 
from cohabiting with his wife, but the result is, she can claim 
from the cadi that the period shall be fixed at four months, and 
that if he does not then return to cohabitation she shall have a 
divorce. In the meanwhile the tables are turned on him, and he 
cannot compel his wife to cohabit with him. Practically a 
husband has no absolute remedy for adultery, except by his own 
hands, as the prophet has required that the adultery of a wife 
shall be proved by four witnesses. This is to prevent the 
character of a respectable woman from being unduly assailed. 
A husband, however, who believes that his wife is an adulteress 
can bring her into a mosque and four times declare the truth of 
his accusation, ending by an imprecation on himself if it be not 
true. The woman can four times declare her innocence with an 
imprecation on herself. If the woman does not do so she is 
treated as guilty, and is subject to penalties. A divorce follows. 
If the children of the woman are repudiated they follow her, 
but do not lose their right in the husband’s inheritance. Mar- 
riage with a slave—nikah kenizen—means simply marriage with 
the slave of another person. This would be the case, for in- 
stance, if a young man married the slave of his mother. This 
marriage may, however, be a nikah daim or permanent mar- 
riage. This does not, nevertheless, apply to cohabitation with 
one’s own slave. This is a marriage in its consequences rather 
than in its inception. A slave has no legal rights as against her 
master, and cannot, therefore, contract a marriage with him as a 
free woman while in the condition of a slave; she must be en- 
franchised. Further, while she is a slave she is a member of the 
family, and in that character is protected. Some of the women 
in the condition of slaves and slave wives, as Circassians for in- 
stance, cannot legally be held in slavery, as they are born free. 
The only legal slaves are infidels taken prisoners in war. Ne- 
gresses are treated as slaves, but then they are not commonly 
received as wives. A slave who becomes the mother of a child 
by her master, from that moment acquires a legal status if the 
child be acknowledged by him. All future children of hers 
born in the house are considered as his, without distinct acknow- 
ledgment. The children of the slave mother inherit with the 
other children without distinction. So long as a child lives, the 
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mother cannot be alienated ; and if the child lives to inherit, the 
mother becomes free. She is called Umm-e Weled. She cannot 
be given in marriage to anyone else but her master. The Umm-e 
Weled can be divorced like any other wife, but only twice. She 
cannot marry after her master’s death before the legal time, 
which is half that of a free woman. An Umm-e Weled, whether 
her child survives or not, is enfranchised commonly, either im- 
mediately by vow, or with the condition of her master’s death, 

The enfranchisement of any Mussulman slave is a great act of 
piety strongly recommended. According to the tradition the 
members of the body of him who enfranchises a slave as an act 
of piety will be saved from fire eternal. Enfranchisement of 
slaves is a common condition of a vow, and is likewise an expia- 
tory religious act. A woman whose husband has been absent in 
war, on pilgrimage, or on a journey, will make a vow to free one 
or more slaves on his safe return. A man will make a like vow. 
Freedom is likewise given asa reward for good service. In these 
various ways slaves, even negroes, seldom pass many years in 
slavery. In case a slave mother is only enfranchised by her 
master’s death, her price is reckoned in the valuation of the 
estate, and is charged against her children’s portion. If the 
Umm-e Weled be childless, and no agreement has been made 
with her, she can be sold, but cannot be delivered until the legal 
period of delay has occurred. If the new master cohabits with 
her before the legal period, he is exposed to religious penalties ; 
if she be pregnant, the child would be treated as that of the new 
master, would inherit from him, and she would become Umm-e 
Weled of his house. A slave who is pregnant by any one but 
her master cannot even become Umm-e Weled of the father 
should he afterwards purchase her. The relation of Umm-e 
Weled is strictly a family or domestic relationship. 

Before considering what is the present state of the marriage 
relations in ‘Turkey, it may be as well to refer to some of the 
popular doctrines on the state of married society in Turkey. It 
1s stated on what is called the best authority, and even sometimes 
by European medical men dwelling in the country, that abortion 
and infanticide are generally prevalent among the Turkish 
women, and various good reasons are assigned. The best autho- 
rities under such circumstances are of very little value when they 
cannot produee statistical evidence in their support, and their 
testimony, influenced by political partisanship and uncorrected 
by enlarged experience, cannot be admitted in the teeth of facts. 
It is, nevertheless, distinctly asserted that Turkish husbands and 
wives will not have children and countenance destruction of off- 
spring, because there is a universal belief among them that their 
empire is approaching its end, and their race doomed to destruc- 
[ Vol. LXXXVILI. No. CLXXIV.j—New Sertzes, Vol. XXXII. No. 11. AA 
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tion by the Christians; that is, Greeks and Roman Catholics. 
This represents very fairly the ordinary Greek and Levantine 
theory, which is believed and countenanced by many Euro- 
peans. All kinds of assertions are brought in its support ; un- 
fortunately the evidence of facts, as witnessed by independent 
observers, gives some very rude shocks to such doctrines. People 
will with great gravity point to the Greek children playing in 
the streets, and the few Turkish children, generally ragamuffins, 
who are devoted to the same pursuit. Doubtless they would, if 
they had an object, institute a like comparison between St. Giles 
and Belgravia to the advantage of the former. The Turks and 
Greeks are people of different habits, as are the English and 
French. The Greeks live in public, in the common streets; the 
women dress themselves at the windows ; they dine in the passage 
of the house, with the door open ; they cook in the street; they 
place their chairs in the street, and sit there at night. They 
appropriate the pavement as a part of the dwelling, and to sup- 
plement its deficiencies. The Turkish women do none of these 
things in such a way, but live within their own houses like 
English women. The consequence is, their children are kept 
more within doors, and do, indeed, present a strong contrast to 
the Greeks in the streets. The large families of the Greeks are 
pointed to, and the small families of the Turks ; and it is argued 
that the increase of the Greeks must be much greater than that 
of the Turks ; but, as all statisticians know, the result of increase 
or decrease is not to be determined in any such way. The 
natural fertility of women varies, but the increase of a popula- 
tion does not depend on the full employment of its natural 
means of propagation. Were it so, we should not find France 
in its present condition, and even our own population would in- 
crease enormously. The supply of food is an element much 
more powerful than the faculty of procreation. Ireland, in its 
potato-fed epoch, bred children enough ; but even with the as- 
sistance of emigration its population did not correspondingly 
overflow. Hygienic causes exercise a great influence and restrain 
population at various periods, and particularly in the first infant 
eriod. Hence the number of children born does not necessarily 
denote the conditions of a population as to advance or decline. 
Passing from the regions of imagination and romance to those 
of reality, we cannot help seeing that the Turkish women have 
children; and that both men and women are very fondly attached 
to them is allowed by all observers. This disposes of the general 
allegation of abortion and infanticide. That these latter evils do 
exist may be safely predicated, as they exist everywhere, but the 
extent of them in Turkey among Mussulmans or Christians can 
no more be ascertained at present than the extent of them in 
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European countries. They are restrained in Turkey under one 
condition, as compared with Europe, because they do not take 
place among unmarried women ; for in Turkey the young women 
are married, and protected from seduction and prostitution, and 
the consequent evils. Abortion and infanticide, therefore, take 
place only among married women; and there seemsreason to believe 
that, so far as they exist, they are caused by the like considera- 
tions as in Europe. It is notorious how children are kept down 
in France, what angelmakers labour in Prussia, and how syste- 
matically they are destroyed among our working population. To 
whatever extent pernicious practices may prevail in Turkey, at 
any rate they are not tenderly regarded by society as in France, 
but denounced by religion and public opinion. They are expressly 
denounced in the 60th chapter of the Koran. There is no real 
evidence that they are countenanced by any particular class, 
certainly not by the higher and political class, nor by the learned 
or ulema. Where they prevail, it will generally be, as elsewhere, 
among the poorer members of the trading class, and among the 
most poverty-stricken of the working class) Women are de- 
cidedly married for the purpose of having children ; and this 
is well enough testified by the polygamous marriages of 
older men with young women resulting in offspring. There is 
nothing to show that the Turkish women do not bear children as 
in other countries. They are seen tenderly suckling them, and 
in no case is there an absence of feeling for children, or a want 
of fondness. The evil lies the other way—that children are in- 
dulged by all, men and women. The women are particularly 
kindiy, and have not the self-indulgent habits and dislike of 
children manifested among classes in which infanticide prevails. 
The Turkish woman who is found childless has generally some 
tale of a fond boy or darling girl lost in babyhood, but never 
forgotten. Wherever inquiry can be made, it is found that 
Turkish wives have borne children, but the living families under 
polygamy or monogamy are seldom large; but then large fami- 
lies are perhaps more common in Turkey than in France. The 
small families cannot be attributed to polygamy or infanticide, 
so far as we know. Returns would probably show a great num- 
ber of births, but they would also show a great infantile mortality. 
In the graveyards, the many pretty tombs of young children of 
the wealthy classes, with affectionate inscriptions, attest the love 
of the mothers and the untimely fate of the offspring, and the 
same feeling must exist among the less favoured classes, Reli- 
gion, it is true, forbids to mourn the passage of an immortal soul 
from its temporary abode on earth to eternal bliss; but women’s 
feelings cannot be restrained by religious dogmas, nor their sor- 
rows soothed by the theorems of theologians. 
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The causes of this infantine mortality cannot be arbitrarily 
decided, but they may be stated with great probability. The 
alleged indolence of Turkish women must have an unfavourable 
effect, but it is no sufficient cause. In the northern districts 
they are generally not indolent, nor are they anywhere more so 
than the rest of the population, except so far as they enjoy 
greater comfort and consideration. There are great differences 
between the north and the south, and again, between the town 
and agricultural population. The Armenian and Greek women 
under the same conditions are as indolent as the Turkish. The 
Jewish women are more laborious, but the Jewish population is 
generally stationary .It is very likely that the practice of smok- 
ing tobacco, indulged in by the Turkish women, as it is by some 
of the Jewesses, Levantines, and Greeks, has a very prejudicial 
effect on child-bearing and the rearing of children. One great 
cause that has been pointed out for infantile mortality is the 
great indulgence of children, and disregard of hygienic considera- 
tions. Among Jews and Christians there is the same ignorance 
of enlightened treatment, but then, generally speaking, the fare 
of the children is more parsimonious. At a later period, the 
children of the Jews and Christians seem to succumb to the 
attacks of zymotic disease, and are perhaps less robust than those 
of the Turks; for the Turks, if they have the means, feed well, 
and are unrestrained by the severe and protracted fasts of the 
superstitious Christians, or the parsimony of the Jews. The 
Turkish soldier is commonly a hale and robust being, and so is 


the husbandman. After a time, the conditions of the Turkish, ~ 


Jewish, and Christian population appear to be equalized, what- 
ever are the anomalies of the earlier epochs. What is the posi- 
tive increment of each population cannot now be determined, as 
there are many disturbing causes. ‘lhe alleged increase of the 
Greeks is mainly owing to immigration, as of old, from the poor 
islands ; the Jews appear to be stationary, so are the gipsies ; 
and the Armenians present no decided proofs of great increase. 
Actual intercourse with the Turks affords no support to the 
alleged general prevalence of infanticide. In some cities the 
Turkish midwives attend on the Christian women, and even 
Europeans of the wealthy class; and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that their relations with Turkish women are other than 
legitimate, though in many countries the midwife is a special 
practitioner of infanticide. The sorrow in Turkish families on 
the death of a grown-up or infant son and daughter, is heart- 
felt, and awakes the genuine sympathy of European friends. 
Where grown-up children die, another marriage often follows to 
supply a loss which the wife who has ceased to bear cannot 
replace ; and it is evident that consideration to the wife has pre- 
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vailed, as the new member of the family is more commonly a 
slave wife than a young free wife who may provoke rivalry. The 
loss of his last son by a distinguished personage awakened general 
sympathy, and drew from the sultan himself expressions of re- 
gret. No one was surprised to learn at a later period that the 
birth of a child by a young slave wife had restored joy to the 
family. The Turks are men and women as others are, bound by 
no unnatural restrictions of superstition, and having the feelings 
of men and women. Courtships and weddings, marriage-feasts, 
births, and the festivals attendant on childish life, are the com- . 
mon talk and business of society, and an especial vocation of 
Turkish women ; and it is only the plague-blast of factious hate 
and religious bigotry which would seek to poison a nation in its 
home life. 

If among any population there are any inducements to child- 
bearing, and to the protection of child-bearing, it is in Turkey, 
where the title of mother is holier than that of wife; and the 
mother of the child becomes, whether slave or free, the head of 
the future family. For the mother the highest honours are re- 
served ; and there is no doctrine that a man shall for a wife 
abandon his mother, and neglect sacred duties towards her who 
bore him and first nourished him in her bosom. Even in the 
state, tiie first and chief female personage is the Valideh Sultan 
—the mother of the sultan—for whoin the restraints and tradi- 
tions of private life are set aside that she may enjoy public and 
political functions. She has her recognised status, and her 
recognised influence; she acquires an individuality which the 
wife merges in that of her husband ; her actions become public, 
and her name is recorded on monuments. The same principle 
prevails in private life ; and the privilege of motherhood is not 
to be acquired by neglecting the natural dictates of the woman 
for some unnatural influence, but by complying with her natural 
duties, and performing those functions which nature has assigned 
her. If she has brought forth a daughter she must still desire 
a son, and as his premature death would throw her back among 
the undistinguished herd of wives and women, so doves she desire 
offspring that she may be protected against the shafts of death. 
To lose her son is for a Turkish wife to lose much of her future 
career in life, should she be young enough to hope to survive her 
husband. As a mother, she knows not age, nor fears the rivalries 
of society, but can look forward to a life ot love and honour, secure 
in the affections of her husband and her child, and of all who may 
derive being from her. For the Umm-e Weled, or slave wife, 
the death of her child is relegation into slavery, and she has 
every interest to prolong its life. Daughters are not disregarded 
or sacrificed for sons, as the number of women advanced in life 
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sufficiently testifies; and indeed nothing, so far as is known, up- 
holds the notions accepted by enemies of the Turks and propa- 
gated by them. There will, however, under any institutions, be 
women exceptionally influenced by other motives : some to avoid 
the discomforts, pains, and dangers of childbirth ; some to gratify 
vanity, and to maintain the form of a young woman instead of 
accepting that of a matron; some from hatred of a husband ; 
some from the grinding penalties of poverty pressing on them. 
The mass of men and women in Turkey desire offspring ; and 
when bereaved by death of their own, adopt the children of 
others. Of what profit is it to a nation that believes itself 
perishing to abstain from propagation and yet maintain children ; 
of what profit to sacrifice one’s own blood and take the stranger 
to one’s bosom. The celibatory notion takes no hold on the 
Turks, the faith is in marriage, and even polygamy. They have 
no institutions for consecrating celibacy; they give no encou- 
ragement to the unmarried man. Most of the dervish orders are 
married men, engaged in the ordinary pursuits of life ; the sheikh 
is succeeded by his son, who as a boy wears the dervish cap, rides 
his father’s horse in public processions, and attends from the 
earliest age the mystic celebrations. No one thinks him less 
holy who is married, but all disregard him who neglects the 
duties of a wedded life. An unmarried Turk, who goes to Stam- 
boul and has no relative to whom he can resort, finds the great- 
est difficulty in hiring a house, as, under the system of frank- 
pledge, the neighbours of the quarter refuse to admit into their 
district a man who has no wife. Whether the men or the women 
have the greater share in such decisions, and in exercising such 
authority, may admit of investigation in reference to the extent 
of female influence in Turkey, but it is effective in providing for 
unmarried daughters. Many a man has thus been forced to con- 
tract marriage whether it has suited him or no, although match- 
making mothers are not there let loose on society. 

To get at the real state of the relations of married life in 
Turkey is no easy matter, and it is much easier to go wrong than 
right. The publications we have upon the subject are very 
amusing, but of very little real value, because their information 
is at second-hand from Levantine sources, or at third-hand from 
former writers. The few men and women who really know, 
seldom do and seldom can give us the results of their knowledge. 
They are not fond of revealing the family lives of much-loved 
friends. Urquhart can write very freely for us on political 
matters, but on domestic doings he is tongue-tied, and yet we 
know most from the half-revelations and allusions of that 
remarkable observer of Turkish institutions. There is one thing 
that besets us at the beginning, and that is, the want of familiarity 
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and of friendly relations with the people, without which we can 
learn nothing in fact. Let us take ourselves, for instance, and 
turn to the observations of our French friends, by whom our 
speech can be sufficiently acquired, and yet what can we recognise 
as true in the revelations of an Assolant, in the delineations of 
Les Anglaises pour Rire, or in the popular associations still 
credited of. current sales of wives in Smithfield. A Frenchman 
can seldom draw English people, even with the pencil, his eye is 
so possessed. Look at Gavarni in London, the work of a clever 
artist, but none of whose personages are English, they are all 
French, even to their forms, attitudes, and garbs, a notable 
contrast to Leech, in his delineations of Frenchmen. 

The Turks present to the traveller still greater difficulties, and 
because their domestic life is so separate from their public life. 
The traveller cannot manage it, be he man or woman, and it is 
the woman who must penetrate within the house, and form 
female friendships. Hence (except the letters of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague), the revelations of female travellers, of Lady 
Londonderry and Miss Pardoe, for instance, have so very little 
real value. A man must be resident within the country, 
sufficiently friendly with Turks, and his family must have the 
same disposition. Now, in most cases, neither a man nor his 
wife sufficiently sympathize with the Turks to render this inter- 
course possible, and from the nature of society both are thrown 
much more in contact with Levantines and other native Christians, 
with whom they acquire sympathies which alienate them from 
the Turks. There are rare exceptions, but then we do not get 
the experience of these exceptions. Yet these friendships are 
formed, and to say nothing of the warm remembrances of women, 
Turkish gentlemen eagerly welcome an old English friend, the 
companion of their mothers, by whom in childhood they have 
been themselves caressed. With such a lady, all the reserve of 
a Turkish gentleman in European female society vanishes; he 
forgets the dangers of a chance breach of etiquette and the 
restraints which European manners frighten him into, and he 
goes back to the recollections of childhood, freely he tells and 
he answers about his mother, his sister who is married, how 
many children she has had, what have been the events of her 
life. There is no barrier of reserve which a grateful remembrance 
of old friendship has not unlocked. These persons do not, how- 
ever, give their reminiscences, but then there are people who do, 
and every book which will profess to make revelations about the 
harem will be bought and read. When one comes to know, too, 
the kind of persons who criticise Turkish morals, it may be the 
adulteress and the harlot, it is not very encouraging. The 
blunders, too, of the best informed persons, showing an utter 
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unacquaintance with the subject to which they refer, completely 
destroy all confidence in accuracy of detail, however conversant 
the persons may appear to be. 

We have before us a railway book, “ Les Mystéres du Serail et 
des Harems Turcs,” par Madame Olympe Audouard. The illus- 
trations, taken principally from the designs of a well-known 
Perote artist, are the best and truest things in the book. The 
authoress has all the affectation of a Parisian, entitled to impose 
Parisian vulgarism and cockneyism on the world as a recognised 
civilization. According to her own account, she passed some 
time at Constantinople as a visitor in the family of a pacha, 
whose sister speaks French fluently, and she saw many other 
families. Notwithstanding this statement, the work bears evident 
testimony of inspiration from a Levantine, and not from a Turkish 
source, so far as it is not compiled from, or made up from, existing 
publications. It is evidently a book made to order by a lady, 
professing to know a great deal about Constantinople, and having 
made very few notes. We find aznadar unem for Treasurer of the 
Household, missir-el-anem as the name of a great Turkish 
lady, evidently missirli hanum, an Egyptian lady, meaning 
one of the Princesses of Egypt. We are informed that Abdul 
Mejid was the first sovereign who was good and tolerant towards 
Christians, and that, before his reign, Christians could build no 
church on Ottoman soil. Speaking of the free access to ministers, 
Madame tells us not only that any woman can walk into the 
audience-room of a minister and present him her petition, which 
is true, but that she can walk in to the grand vizier, who will 
salute her politely, and tell her to sit down, which he certainly 
would not, as it would be a breach of etiquette on both sides, 
which Madame had the opportunity of knowing. On the same 
head she says that a porter may walk into a functionary’s room, 
and state his case, but when she says he is as sure to get what he 
asks for as if he were a pacha, she draws on her imagination, 
for he most certainly would not get it if it were a money 
payment. Madame Audouard enters very largely on the subject 
of the laws of marriage and divorce, upon the usual hearsay at 
second hand. Thus, she says that “a wife who can prove that 
her husband has used to her a coarse expression, has brutalized 
her, or has said to any one that he is tired of her or disgusted 
with her, obtains a divorce at once.” What the fact is has been 
just explained. So, too, she says, if the wife can prove that her 
husband neglects her, and that he has remained more than a 
month without spending a night with her in the harem, she 
obtains a divorce also. Having made these statements, she goes 
on to compare the state of matters in France, where a wife can 
only obtain a separation if her husband has beaten her before 
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witnesses. The law in Turkey, she says, punishes severely a man 
who strikes his wife. She says, further, that a husband cannot 
get rid of a wife when tired of her, or when she is old and 
ugly, by a divorce. She then goes on to give an erroneous 
account of the tulak rijei, the facultative divorce on the part of 
the husband, which she treats as mubarat, or divorce by mutual 
consent. Of the third declaration of the divorce, talak vijei, sne 
gives an extraordinary account. She says— 


“ Sometimes it happens that the couple divorce each other, and that 
at the end of some time, the remembrance of their reciprocal disagree- - 
ments wears off, and they wish to re-marry. This they can do twice. 
It, however, having divorced each other twice already, they wish to 
re-marry a third time, the law allows it; but with a condition as 
inadmissible as curious. The wife must first marry another man, and 
her first husband must be present at the marriage. The first night of 
the wedding they even give him a room next that of the couple, and 
the morning after they ask him if he persists in wishing to have his 
wife back. If he says ‘ yes,’ and if, be it well understood, the wife is 
also of the same opinion, she is divorced from her second husband and 
given back to the first.” 


Of course, Madame gives a case in point. 

So much for detailed and circumstantial evidence. No Turkish 
lady can have given Madame Audouard any account so incon- 
sistent with the truth, as there is not a Turkish woman but 
knows exactly this law which affects her so closely. It has been 
got at second-hand from Levantines, according to their imagina- 
tions of something they have heard, and decked out according to 
the motives which they imagine ought to regulate the transaction, 
without reference to an original authority. This right of divorce 
and its limitation is known to every Turkish husband, it is his 
great prerogative, and the triple divorce is what every Turkish 
wife has to dread, as it is practically a perpetual divorce, intended 
to restrain the practice of facultative and arbitrary divorce, 
exercised without regard to the feelings or rights of a wife. 
These misrepresentations of the commonest institutions of the 
country are usual enough in Turkey among old residents, even 
with regard to cases like this, where they have written authority, 
accessible in a cheap book-stall edition of the Koran, in English 
or French, to be had readily in the great cities of Turkey, and 
to be found in the libraries of many residents—perhaps in their 
own, and unread. 

It must be owned the Turks retaliate upon Europeans, and 
practise on their ignorance of the commonest published facts, 
The temptation was too great for H. H. Fuad Pacha to over- 
come during the late imperial visit tous. The Archbishop of York 
having called upon him to solicit the countenance of the sultan 
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in favour of the Palestine Exploration Expedition, the great 
vizier informed the archbishop, with much courtesy, of the sym- 
pathy of the government, telling him that Mussulmans have the 
greatest reverence for Jesus the offspring of the Virgin Mary, 
who ascended to heaven. The only difference between them 
was as to the crucifixion. This statement the archbishop and 
arch-theologian has published. It is true there is a difference of 
opinion as to the crucifixion, because Mahomet got hold of an 
heretical opinion that some one suffered in the place of Jesus— 
according to some doctors, Simon of Cyrene. H. H. did not, 
however, tell the archbishop that although all prophets and good 
men are so far the sons of God, yet the 5th chapter of the 
Koran says expressly—“ They are infidels who say, Verily 
God is Christ the son of Mary. Say unto them, and who 
could obtain anything from God to the contrary, if he pleased to 
destroy Christ the son of Mary, and his mother, and all those who 
are on the earth? For unto God belongeth the kingdom of 
heaven and earth, and whatsoever is contained between them; 
he createth what he pleaseth, and God is almighty.” Again, in 
the 9th chapter, “ They take their priests and their monks for 
their lords, besides God, and Christ the son of Mary, although 
they are commanded to worship one God only ; there is no God 
but he, far be that from him which they associate with him.” In 
the 5th chapter it is said—“ Christ the son of Mary is no more 
than an apostle; other apostles have preceded him; and his mother 
was a woman of veracity ; they both ate food.” The Pacha did 
not inform him that Mussulmans take the deepest interest in 
J erusalem—Khodsherif—and in Jesus, because, according to the 
traditions, for some time before the resurrection, Jesus is to de- 
scend on earth with a lance in his hand, wherewith he is to kill 
Antichrist, whom he will encounter at Lydda, not far from Joppa. 
He will arrive at Jerusalem at the time of morning prayer, 
he will perform his devotions after the Mahometan institution, 
and officiate instead of the imam, who shall give place to him ; 
he will break down the cross, and destroy the churches of the 
Christians, of whom he will also make a general slaughter, except- 
ing only such as shall profess Islam. This is a most edifying 
supplement to the vizier’s exposition of mutual veneration for 
Christ, which we submit to the archbishop’s consideration. 
Madame Audouard, under the head of eunuchs, tellsa story as 
rich as some of those of Mrs. Lott. | Eunuchs have a mysterious 
attraction for European women, who are quite prepared to believe 
anything about them. Mrs. Lott had heard of eunuchs being 
married,* and gets up a tale about their having children, after 





* Vol. I. pp. 16 and 56. 
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having murdered their mothers. Madame Audouard gives a 

truer account of the marriages. She says that at Chamlijah she 
saw a beautiful villa, commanding a fine view of the Bosphorus, 
and that asking whose it was, she was told it belonged to Hassan 
Aga, formerly Kizlar Agasi, or chief of the eunuchs. This is, we 
believe, true. She says he has a fine carriage, a good establish- 
ment, and receives the first society, at which she duly wonders. 
The eunuch, so far as the sons of great families are concerned, is 
the pedagogue of the ancients, and this is indeed one of his 
chief functions. When the boys cease to go out with the nurses 
and maid-servants, the eunuch takes charge of them in their 
walks, and continues this service till manhood and their marriage. 
He then often becomes the companion of the young and older 
men. The old eunuch, the companion of childhood, is the dearly 
loved friend of advanced life among the men, as he often is with 
the daughters, one who has shared in every joy and sorrow of 
their lives. At Naoum’s theatre in Pera, a black eunuch may 
sometimes be seen in a box in charge of two or three boys at the 
opera, he yawning, or it may be fast asleep. A eunuch in the 
position of Hassan Aga would be on terms of the closest familia- 
rity and bosom friendship with many of the first men in the empire. 

Madame Audouard remarks that the house is divided as usual 
into the selamlik and the harem ; that Hassan Aga is married, 
and has several women, of whom some it is said are very handsome. 
According to Madame’s imagination, the musharabes or lattices 
of the windows of his harem are closer and stronger than those 
of other harems. This idea is most likely due to her inbred 
notion that wives are confined from jealousy, although she herself 
holds forth on the freedom of women in Turkey. She says Hassan 
Aga has eunuchs to attend upon his wives, and accompany 
them when driving out. She says, too, that many eunuchs who 
have retired with a fortune marry Circassians, and, as they can 
have no children, adopt young Circassians whom they bring up, 
and to whom they leave their possessions. 

So far for truth and probability, but the fatal genius of Pera 
lays hold of her, and induces her to finish her chapter with 
“a drama of cruelty without precedent in any history, and 
to which a eunuch’s trick gave rise.” One hundred and fifty 
years ago, says she, a sultan one day learned that a eunuch of 
his was no such thing, and that the man had deceived him to 
enter his service and his seraglio. He sent for this man and 
had his head cut off. This was nothing, for after that he had 
brought before him his forty children—forty children whom he 
had had by his numberless odalisks and favourites. He sent for 
their mothers, too, and in his presence, and in that of the un- 
happy mothers, he had slaughtered these forty innocent little 
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beings. He committed this act coolly and without turning pale. 
“To this day may be seen in the cemetery of Constantinople the 
forty tombs of these poor children, all lying in a row side by side.” 
Of course we must have the tombs, the tombs prove the case in 
all such legends, where they do not give rise tothem. The tombs 
are true; nay more, so far as being the tombs of slaughtered 
children, near that of a sultan, the tombs in one of the imperial 
turbehs do present a saddening spectacle; but, as Madame Au- 
douard could have seen in a guide book, they are not the tombs 
of children murdered by the father, but murdered by the next 
successor on the father’s death, in conformity with that abomi- 
nable practice of despotism, without reference to eunuchs. It is, 
however, much easier for a Greek or a Levantine to hatch a lie 
than to read the history of Turkey. The tombs are those of the 
nineteen sons of Murad IIT. murdered by their brother Mahomed 
III. The twenty-seven daughters were not murdered. 

Madame Audouard has a friendly interest for the Turks, and 
a natural desire to civilize them and to elevate the women. She 
is fully convinced that French women are civilized, and make 
better wives than Turkish women, though, perhaps, Turks or 
Englishmen might not think so. She is, therefore, very desirous 
to intellectualize the women. of Turkey ; and she states what she 
would recommend to the sultan to effect this, and the destruc- 
tion of polygamy, which, however, according to her account, does 
not prevail to a greater extent in Turkey than in France. 


“For the daughters of the people and of the lower middling-class 
it is necessary to have schools in which they would be taught to read 
and write and obtain some industrial instruction. It would be a great 
resource for them, and there is a number of trades they might follow, 
still observing the laws of their religion, which command them not to 
show themselves with their faces naked before a man; sewing, 
embroidery of all kinds, artificial flowers, paper-box making, drawing, 


&e.” 


She then goes on to say that if she had taken upon herself to 
make such a demand of the Sultan he would consider her as very 
bold, and with the unhappy ideas he has in his empire of the in- 
tellectual worth of woman he would pay very little attention to 
the ideas and observations of a woman. His Majesty would 
most likely not treat her in such a way. He and his father have 
been accustomed to receive the advice of the Valideb Sultan or 
regent moiher, and have no disrespect for the intellectual worth 
of woman when kept within what is considered its due bounds. 
He would only have requested Madame Audouard to stop a little 
longer in the country, and inform herself that there were schools 
all over the country open to girls and boys, where they could 
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learn reading and writing ; that she could see such schools all 
over Constantinople, and also a number of special schools 
for girls, giving instruction likewise in needlework. She might 
see the girls and the boys tumbling out of the school after school 
hours into the streets of Constantinople, romping and playing 
together. Lady Hornby visited a Turkish village school in the 
poor fishing place of Maltepeh, on the Asiatic shore, opposite the 
Prince’s Isiands. She says, as they sat quietly talking, she heard 
a kind of chanting in children’s voices, not very far off, and 
asked what it was. The imam told her it was the little ones of 
his school learning their lessons. All over the east they have a 
kind of singing in reading, and Mussulmans and Jews, to make 
sure of the rhythm, swing to and fro. This was what Lady 
Hornby took for chanting. She expressed a natural wish to see 
the school ; and though the imam said it was but a poor one, he 
told her she was welcome. The school was in a dilapidated con- 
dition ; and, as she says, she had to go up a crazy staircase made 
of rough deal into a sort of loft. Of course Lady Hornby 
would have preferred it on the ground-floor, but not so the Turks, 
who had a reasonable dread of the marsh fever of Maltepeh. 
She owns that once in the school-room it was neatness itself, 
though the only window was unglazed, and the deal wails only 
adorned here and there with pieces of rough pasteboard, on 
which were inscribed texts of the Koran, and, as she might 
probably have said had she known, of choice penmanship, too ; 
your Turkish schoolmaster would not give way even to a writing- 
master of King Charles the Second’s time in flourishes, strange 
shapes, fantastic forms, and all the glories of the penman’s art. 
This is part of his magic ascendancy over the untaught mind, 
and which helps to pay the poor country schoolmaster for scant 
fare and hard work. It is glory, and it is power. Two planks 
were placed about a foot from the ground down the centre of the 
room, and some very charming little girls sat at either side of 
one of them, and seven or eight boys at the other. They all 
sat cross-legged on white sheepskins; each had a book before 
him or her, and was learning by heart. Lady Hornby con- 
sidered that none were more than seven or eight years of age, 
and she says that nothing could be more charming than the be- 
haviour of the little girls. The one at the end of the row and 
nearest to her motioned to Lady Hornby to take a seat on her 
sheepskin and read, or, as Lady Hornby says, softly chanted to 
her averse. The others, seeing that it pleased, took it up and 
repeated it over and over, until the imam, smiling, said— 
“enough.” The girls all pressed round the strange lady to 
show their books, and the boys soon joined the little crowd. 
Lady Hornby says some of the girls were very pretty ; that the 
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boys were sturdy little fellows, called Ahmed and Mahomed, 
coarsely dressed, but very tidy and clean; one or two adorned 
with bright new fezes. Altogether she owns the school did the 
poor imam credit, and the children seemed very happy and good 
under his gentle rule. It is in the schools, too, the children learn 
manners and morals; and Lady Hornby might have found out 
that the girls make more docile and willing pupils than the boys. 
The Turks have found no reason for placing the sexes in separate 
schools, beyond the desire to give special instruction to girls; 
but they seem to prefer the common schools of boys and girls, 
rich and poor. Girls are taught sewing, embroidery, &. by 
their mothers, and sometimes take a piece of work with them 
to school. Madame Audouard would likewise learn that though, 
as in some other countries not civilized like France, women are 
as much as possible spared from hard work and saved for do- 
mestic duties by the labour of the men, yet in Turkey, in 
case of need, women do work ; that embroidery is regularly carried 
on in the humbler families, that in many towns there is what is 
called a kariler bazari, or women’s market, on the Sundays for 
the sale of women’s wares; and that she may see women in 
many a market of Constantinople, if she uses her eyes, selling 
socks, knitted work, &c. When Madame Audouard had seen 
these sights, the Sultan would tell her she could then withdraw 
her former counsels, and propose something more suited to the 
state of affairs. Madame Audouard, however, is not worse advised 
than many of the self-constituted counsellors of Turkey. 

If Madame Audouard had been at Constantinople at the time 
of the Ottoman Universal Exhibition in the At-Meidani, she 
might have learned that many of the articles in that inte- 
resting exhibition are the work of women. The Turkey carpets 
and rugs, of which we have so many in Europe, are mostly 
made by women. Madame is very anxious to provide for 
the observation of the laws of their religion, but she does 
not know that in case of need among the Turks religion is made, 
as among other people, to conform to the requirements of so- 
ciety. Madame, who has been so long in Turkey, and knows 
so much about it, may be surprised to learn that she could have 
recommended the factory system. Turkish women and girls 
work in silk-winding mills, in cotton-spinning factories, liquorice 
works, and at picking valonea, figs, and madder in many parts 
of the country, even under infidel superintendents, where there 
are good wages and the women are in necessity. Madame Au- 
douard might have met French countrymen of hers who had 
Turkish women working in their factories. 

Madame Audouard’s revelations come to nothing. She tells 
us nothing about the seraglio, if she went there, which we did 
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not before know, and nothing about private life. In that sense 
the book is a catchpenny. She does tell a number of things 
that are distortions of fact, and incredible from the gross inac- 
curacies of detail. Her first chapter, “the Interior of the 
Seraglio,” consists of nothing more than two tales, the “ Ketiras 
Sultana,” and “ the lady of honour, Naoura.” In this latter tale a 
young Greek sends a long letter to Naoura, promising her mar- 
riage, and telling her to elope. Now, in what language would 
any common Greek of Syra write a letter to a lady of the im- 
perial household, and how would he get it to her, considering 
that the local post did not exist in those days? and in the present, 
a letter passing through its channel “to the Lady Naoura, Maid 
of Honour to the Sixth Lady in the Inner Apartments of the 
August Abode of the Palace of Dolma Bagcheh,” would cer- 
tainly attract inquiries from all her companions and from every 
slave about the place. The whole thing is a tissue of absurdities 
from first to last. 

It would be a great injustice to Madame Audouard to consider 
that she is a bit worse than any other revelationist, or that she 
intentionally abuses the faith of her readers. Perched on the 
pinnacle of civilization, a European lady gives forth with the 
greatest complacency her notions with regard to the Turkish 
wife and all the institutions of Turkey, without shame or hesi- 
tation. One of the most remarkable of these revelations is that 
of the English governess in Egypt, Mrs. Lott, published by a 
respectable bookseller, Mr. Bentley. What is its full or its 
exact title cannot well be made out. We conceive it to be 
“The English Governess in Egypt and Turkey ; Harem Life in 
Egypt and Constantinople. By Emmeline Lott, formerly Governess 
to His Highness the Grand Pacha Ibrahim, son of His Highness 
Ismail Pacha, Viceroy of Egypt.” Of this person we have a 
sufficient account from her own pen. His Highness Ismail 
Pacha being desirous of having another English nursery 
governess for his little child Ibrahim, commissioned his agents 
in London to send him one; and, by what chance does not appear, 
they sent him Mrs. Lott, making a very liberal arrangement 
with her, and on which they gave her a considerable advance. 
On her first interview with the viceroy, he very kindly doubled 
her salary and forgave the advance, and by her own admission, 
she was treated with great liberality by him, and great kindness 
by the ladies of his family. 

It is not surprising that Mrs. Lott’s mission came to an 
untimely end, and that she felt compelled to resign; but it is 
surprising that any woman having been confidentially employed 
should publish this book. Her first and second chapters are 
taken up with revelations said to be made to her on the journey 
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to Cairo bya Mr. Xenos, a Greek, which we are bound to believe 
attest the wonderful power of Mrs. Lott in verbatim reporting 
without notes or shorthand. Mr. Xenos, she says, told her that 
“the nature of the climate renders it obligatory on Europeans 
to imbibe much greater quantities of stimulants, such as pale 
ale and wine, than they have been accustomed to partake of 
in their own colder climate.” This wonderful discovery, attri- 
buted to Mr. Xenos, is not yet known to or appreciated by the 
many English gentlemen and ladies who visit Egypt for amuse- 
ment or the benefit of their health, nor is it confirmed by Lady 
Duff Gordon ; but it made a great impression on Mrs, Lott, who 
gives many testimonies that she pined for pale ale and wine. 
At p. 198 she already found herself sinking from the total 
deprivation of those stimulants, such as malt liquor and wine, 
to which she had always been accustomed ; again at p. 201, and 
in vol. ii, p. 37. It is strange that this person, when she had 
drank the cask of claret presented to her by the Prince, could 
not, out of her liberal wages, have sent into Cairo or Alexandria 
and got a dozen of Bass’s ale at one of the many stores. Mr. 
Xenos kindly informed Mrs. Lott of “the well-known fact that 
their Highnesses the wives drink quantities of Schiedam.” With 
every disposition she has forgotten to confirm the well-known 
fact. In the 5th chapter, and a few days after Mr. Xenos, 
Mr. B——, the viceroy’s banker, makes another long revelation, 
including a long tale about a rich eunuch marrying his master’s 
widow, and having children by her, her husband having left 
bim all his property by will! She here acknowledges that “ the 
spectres of men,” as she calls them, treated her with the most 
marked attention, courtesy, and respect (p. 59). At p. 64 Mrs. 
Lott tells us that the hall of the harem “ was then for the first 
time polluted by the footsteps of the unbeliever,’ meaning to 
make capital of her revelations, though it had been polluted by 
the lady who preceded her as governess, and by other ladies, 
and the German women who were her companions. 

Mrs. Lott’s grievances soon began. The family conceived 
they had engaged her as nursery governess; she imagined she 
had appointed herself one of the state officers of Egypt, and 
hence continual pretensions and contests, aggravated by her own 
vanity and self-conceit. According to her account, on her entrance 
to the household, the whole body of slaves, some fifty in number, 
called out in Arabic or Turkish, Pretty! and Beautiful! They 
examined her costume from head to foot, and what seemed to 
attract their attention most, and not unnaturally, was the crinoline 
she wore. “ At the earnest request of some of the ladies of the 
harem, I rose from my seat and walked up and down that noble 
hall, in order that they might see how European ladies generally 
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paced up and down their rooms!” She then records a strange 
discovery that many Turkish and Egyptian ladies of the present 
day may be seen in the streets of Alexandria and Constantinople 
walking about in the appendage of crinoline. This is assuredly 
an observation of which she has the whole merit to herself. 
At p. 162, she records a long tale told to her in Arabic of a 
time when, as she avows (p. 206), she did not understand Arabic 
or Turkish, and which, though put into the mouth of a slave, is 
a translation from a book. At p. 291, she gives another transla- 
tion as a personal experience, beginning “I know an instance.’ 
Another of these extracts gives an adventure attributed to Nazlu 
Hanun, the well-known daughter of Mehemed Ali, and reputed 
to be the modern Cleopatra of Cairo. Théophile Gautier has 
largely contributed to Mrs. Lott’s book. 

Mrs. Lott recites that she entered the bedroom of Ismael 
Pacha, and another time looked into the bath-room, when he 
was in pyjamas or drawers, bathing. 

In order to judge of Mrs. Lott’s revelations, it may be as well 
to refer to what she says she saw with her own eyes whilst at 
Constantinople on the Bosphorus, a place she calls a river, 
abounding with sharks :— . 

“ And often, ah! too often to be pleasing to the sight, baskets came 
floating past, most of which, gentle reader, in all probability contained 
the heads, and many of them the trunks, of human bodies. For it is 
no uncommon sight in Turkey, where women always pay the penalty 
of their misdeeds by a most severe and summary punishment, which, 
horrible to say, is privately enforced. Their bodies then are invariably 
placed in large baskets or sacks, which are thrown into the lovely 
sapphire-looking river to feed the fish, which swarm here in shoals, 
against the catching of which there is an imperial decree.” 


She told her pupil that the baskets floating on the Bosphorus 
contained the corpses of culprits— 

“ And yet most likely many of these baskets contained the murdered 
bodies of persons as innocent as the little prince himself. The basket 
and the sack in Turkey contain the victims of jealousy, which the 
handiwork of the eunuchs has sent to their last account; for those 
spectres of men are like the Thugs in India, adepts at strangulation.” 


Tn the next page she says that she and the young prince saw 
a headless corpse floating by a caique (?) which lay at anchor 
in the stream. Above, Mrs. Lott does use the words “in all 
probability,” though the statement afterwards becomes precise 
enough ; but at p. 273 of the same second volume she says of 
the Bosphorus, *‘and down which river, I lad seen sacks and 
baskets floating almost daily.” There is therefore no mistake. 
When this volume arrived at Constantinople the general remark 
[Vol. LXXXVIII. No. CLXXIV.]—New Senizs, Vol. XXXII. No. Il. BB 
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was that no one had seen anything of the kind, and during the 
season, from the nature of things, Europeans and inhabitants 
generally are moving to and fro on the Bosphorus to their 
places of business, Mrs. Lott stands alone in seeing such things. 
Nobody knows anything about bodies being invariably placed 
in large baskets or sacks. It is strange, if this is done, that no 
weight is put in the basket or sack to keep it from floating on the 
surface. According to her own account on the very same page, 
although these victims are sent to feed the fishes, and it is 
forbidden to catch the fishes, they are caught nevertheless, but 
Europeans will not eat them. Which fish are they which Euro- 
peans at Constantinople will not eat when nicely cooked? There 
is no imperial decree against catching these fish, for little boys 
angle from every summer-house, and numerous fisheries are 
carried on upon the Bosphorus, yielding a large revenue to the 
government. There is no imperial decree against catching the 
fish, because the fisheries are farmed under the authority of an 
imperial decree. The only thing which is prohibited is to poach 
on the fisheries for hire. 

In the last reign executions were very rare, as Abdu! Mejid 
had a great repugnance to shedding blood. In the present reign 
they are rare, being for the punishment of murder, and take 
place by hanging in public places; they are publicly placarded 
and published in the newspapers. ‘The bodies are not thrown in 
the Bosphorus. These private executions of women are not 
known, and as to eunuchs furnishing daily victims, there are com- 
paratively few houses in which there are eunuchs. Cases of 
infidelity exist in the imagination of Europeans, for even Mrs. 
Lott has intimated slaves are enfranchised and married. A 
slave who gives way to debauchery loses her character, and ex- 
poses herself not to the penalty of death, but of whipping, if 
brought before the authorities. Any case of a woman disappear- 
ing would excite suspicion and inquiry, because women in families 
of a class to have eunuchs go out in society, and any sudden and 
unaccountable disappearance would provoke inquiry. Gossips 
and inquisitive neighbours are as rife in Stamboul as elsewhere, 
and exercise the due vigilance. 

The next tale we shall refer to is from p. 272 of the second 
volume, where Mrs. Lott relates that she asked to see the 
swimming-bath of the palace, which is fed from the Bosphorus, 
and is such as is found in most large villas, and enjoyed by Euro- 
peans, who hire them. Upon this, Mrs. Lott, meditating on the 
upright iron gratings which communicated with the Bosphorus, 
reflected that if the bolts were drawn back the bathers would be 
carried into the stream and drowned. Upon this she soliloquizes, 
“T stared vacantly at that abyss, wondering how many a beautiful 
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slave, the victim of jealousy or treachery, had in that manner 
found a watery grave.” As she had then quarrelled with the 
family, she took it into her head that she might be launched into 
the watery abyss, and tells a tale that a Russian nobleman had 
related to her of his being inveigled into a palace on the 
Bosphorus, and, after having passed some hours with a princess, 
had been let down into the river by means of a similar trap, but 
being a good swimmer had escaped. One would like to know 
what princess at Constantinople could be the heroine of such an 

adventure. : 

So much for the qualifications of Mrs. Lott to deal with harem 
life. Of the harem of the sultan she saw and knew little, and 
makes up from the pages of Théophile Gautier. Of the manners 
of the princesses, who were kind to her, she gives most disgusting 
accounts, contradicted by her own statements in other places, and 
by ladies who have known the princesses. With regard to her 
authority to dictate manners and civilization to the ladies of 
Egypt, her book has suggested very grave doubts. Without 
referring to her diction and her application and spelling of the 
several continental languages she says she knows, we notice a 
familiarity of treatment of familiar subjects with which the public 
has generally no particular desire to be conversant. Her adven- 
tures with the Browns will prove a valuable addition to the 
literature of that subject, and sanitary engineers may profit from 
her description of the viceroy’s privy, of which genus she had 
before seen similar ones at Troyes, on the Paris and Basle line. 
At p. 98, vol. i., she informs us she was “ destitute of anything to 
make herself comfortable—not even the convenience of what the 
French term a vase.” In vol. ii. p. 47, we learn that the children 
of the princesses have silver vases, but the princesses never use 
such indispensable appendages. At p. 50, the indispensable 
appendage, the vase, comes in again, and at p. 56 it is said she gave 
the grand eunuch money out of her own pocket to purchase her 
a vase. At p. 210, vol. i, we learn that it is due also to Her 
Highness the Princess Epouse to state it was through her kind- 
ness and attention Mrs. Lott was supplied with a night commode. 
She is minute, as becomes one holding her dignified position, in 
describing how her charge, His Highness the Grand Pacha, was 
dressed and undressed. We learn that his little shirt was put 
on, “all the ends of which were tucked inside his trousers.” 

Poor kind-hearted, open-speaking, merry Lady Hornby, now 
numbered with the dead, and sleeping in a foreign grave, how 
little after all does she tell us of what is precise in her chatty 
letters, “ In and around Stamboul ;” but then Lady Hornby never 
wrote for publication, and it was a cruelty to her to publish her 
private letters to her husband’s relations, containing remarks on 
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persons, who, if unknown in England, were alive enough in the 
city where she resided so many years. These letters were written 
on her first arrival, when she was excited by the new scenes, and 
by the bustle of Constantinople and the agitation of the Crimean 
war. How ill does even she figure as a censor of manners, when 
she was wearing so loosely the manners of her own country in 
the convenient dishabille of travelling, laughing, flirting, and 
frolicking with all the abandon she describes, with her little 
coterie about her, and in all the conscious, queenly self-com- 
placence of western superiority. We get but little out of her, 
and yet, though obliged to see through a Levantine medium, she 
gives a kindly view of the Turks, 

Much of the confusion which prevails in our notions as to the 
social relations of women, arises from attributing to the maximum 
fixed by the law in restraint the character of a measure of the 
licence generally taken. Natural restraining laws which operate 
in all polygamous communities, deny to the poor man more wives 
than he can keep, and this is particularly so in Mussulman com- 
munities, where the husband is discouraged from putting the wife 
to work for his benefit, but is called upon himself to maintain 
her. Thus the limit is the simple one of means of maintenance, 
and it follows that the great mass of the Turkish population have 
not, and cannot have more than one wife, and this is the testimony 
of all observers. Mr. Hobhouse (Lord Broughton), Miss Pardoe, 
Ubicini, Mr. C. White, Lady Hornby, and many others, all concur 
in this. With regard to the extent of polygamy, it is the general 
opinion that it is not more in Constantinople than in London and 
Paris, Even under the old regime, Mr. Hobhouse said, “ The 
use of female slaves is not, perhaps, more common in Turkey 
than the promiscuous amours of the husbands of Paris or London.” 
This appears to be about the fact. If so-and-so pacha has aslave 
wife, or more, we know that such a duke has a large family of 
children by an actress, such another has had a mistress as long as 
he has had a wife, and so forth. The difference in the extent of 
prostitution and adultery at Constantinople and in the west is 
immeasurably in favour of Constantinople. Adultery may be 
said to be almost unknown, prostitution is exceptional ; but there 
are appearances that under the strict monogamy now prevailing, 
prostitution and other vices are extending, and a large develop- 
ment of prostitution may be safely predicted. Formerly the opera- 
tion of the marriage laws suppressed prostitution ; now the balance 
is scarcely maintained, and the curse of prostitution may be feared. 

With regard to the feelings of Turkish women on polygamy, 
we have no fair evidence. They come to us translated by the 
prejudices of European women, and in some cases we thereby 
find women who have indulged in amours with more than 
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one man, laying down the moral law that no woman can 
maintain a sentiment of delicacy in herself, or of true love for 
@ man, when married to a husband who has intercourse with 
more than one wife. The woman who is married to a man 
having intercourse with other women, and who herself has had 
intercourse with other men than her own husband, will gravely 
deny to a Turkish woman any sympathy of delicacy, when neither 
the Turkish wife nor Turkish husband is guilty of moral or legal 
sin. There is no doubt of this from testimony and from the 
observation of facts, that a woman in Turkey, like women in all 
countries, desires to have, if she can have it, the sole possession 
and domination of her husband. This is an attribute of female 
nature. The spread of monogamy is likewise owing more to the 
women than the men. It is the men who hold to the law and 
the old practices, and it is questionable whether the women will 
not run the risk of prostitution in order to have no rivals near 
their thrones. As to the conduct of Turkish women towards 
their fellow wives it is generally cordial, but modified by circum- 
stances. The head free wife has a natural supremacy. When a 
woman of inferior rank becomes a second or third wife, she takes 
an inferior position, and conflict is avoided. A slave wife is from 
various circumstances disposed to friendship with a head wife. 
Each has accepted a state of affairs which she cannot change, 
and she makes the best of it. Generally speaking, a man is 
married to a woman of his own class. They have the same 
family associations, and after a time an identity of interests. If 
they disagree it is commonly in the beginning of life, and a 
woman has always this restraint on herself, that if she separates 
she may not get so good a husband, if a husband at all. When 
children are born there is a common bond of affection, but when 
a woman is childless she becomes more dependent on her husband. 
It does not necessarily follow that the husband should seek to 
have another wife ; for, as already seen, he must be in such circum- 
stances as to keep a second wife. If he can do so, and chooses to 
do so, it is for the wife then to choose what she will do; remain 
and enjoy the social position she possesses, separate and live with 
rich relatives, or separate and throw herself on the world, break- 
ing all the ties of years. The latter choice is very seldom made. 
The wife sometimes puts herself in a position where she has 
no voice. If her husband is sent away on a mission, and 
she cannot or will not accompany him, she must accept the 
wife and children he brings back, and treat them according to 
circumstances. If her husband makes a second marriage, which 
brings to the family promotion, greater social distinction, and 
wealth, the head wife can hardly resist that. If the wife has no 
children, and the husband brings home a mother and a child, the 
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wife has then no choice but to adopt the child of her husband as 
the child of her own old age. There are exceptions, of course. A 
man of strong mind and sufficient means will do as he likes, and 
will have as many wives as he likes, and it is for the head wife 
to accept all the consequences. Sometimes the head wife has a 
will of her own. A pacha having an elderly wife who chose to 
remain at Constantinople, he, while governor-general of a pro- 
vince, took a respectable woman as his wife ; on his return with 
the wife and children, she was sent to Coventry by the head wife 
and her grown-up sons, daughters, and daughters in-law. They 
kept their own drawing-room, and the younger wife, who came 
off second-best, had to get on as well as she could in her own 
apartments. 

As to white slave-wives they are diminishing, as well as white 
slaves generally, because the supply is cut off. The Turkish 
government is opposed to the importation from Circassia, on the 
ground that these are mostly free Mussulmans, not taken in war, 
and cannot legally be slaves. The Russian government, likewise, 
generally opposes, except when it seeks to acquire popularity in 
Circassia, and then it relaxes its vigilance, to the great delight 
of every bey in Circassia. The emigration from Circassia into 
Turkey of many tribes tends to diminish the supplies. The Cir- 
cassians included women of many races and tribes, as well Turks 
as Caucasians and Georgians ; but some of the finest were Daghes- 
tanlees and other Turks, speaking Turkoman and educated as 
Turks. The higher classes of the Circassians even speak Turkish as 
the fashionable language. The women belonging to the class of 
wives, were the picked women of all Caucasia; those employed. 
as servants included women of the lower classes and of the lower 
tribes. Some of the elder women in Turkey were, as children, 
made slaves during the Greek contest. As the abolition of 
slavery proceeds in Turkey, the extinction of slave wives must 
follow. Slaves in Turkey seldom procreate slaves, as they are: 
freed and their children are free. Consequently, slaves must 
come from abroad, and these are now blacks. Although in 
Egypt there is much connexion with coloured women, this is not 
so in Turkey, and although the importations of negress slaves. 
may go on for a time, that of slave wives may be regarded as 
practically extinct. The social position of the slave wife is the 
same as that of the free wife. Of men of grand-vizierial rank, 
one is married to an Egyptian princess, one to a Turkish lady of 
rank, one to a slave wife ; and yet whenever the latter is grand 
vizier, his wife at once takes the precedence and the others give 
way. 

The present sultan has greatly restrained the seraglio in all 
its branches. He not only cut down his late brother’s house- 
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hold, but he restricted his own. He gave a new example of 
having a head wife, and the number of his wives is limited. 
He pensioned off his brother's widows and servants, taking over 
some of the servauts at reduced wages. To one distinguished 
eunuch, it is related he offered 400/. a year. This the distin- 
guished individual indignantly refused, affirming that he could 
get more in any respectable family. ‘The sultan said, “ When I 
offered him as much yearly, as my brother gave for him, I 
thought I had made a liberal offer; but as he is not satisfied, 
let him go.” The scandals of the late reign are already at an. 
end. There are no bonds of first, second, and third queens. 
The new sultan-mother has refused to take her whole income or 
allowance. ‘The civil list charges are paid regularly, and no 
Christian tradesman speculates at the expense of the sultan’s 
wife. If the sultans have set the example of polygamy, the 
imperial princesses have set that of monogamy. The daughters 
of the late sultan were allowed to marry the handsomest young 
men they chose, and when married the young men were made 
princes to suit them ; but these imperial wives have long since 
laid down the law that their husbands are to have no other 
wives. The Egyptian princesses, who have large fortunes, try to 
maintain the same law, so that fashion is now setting in that 
direction. 

The condition of Turkish society in respect to marriage shows 
a decided and settled change, and this is not the result of any 
alteration of the law, for the law is the same as it has ever been, 
and the same as it is in Morocco or the Soudan. The change 
is the result of changes in society, originating in a better legisla- 
tion and administration, the result of a political revolution, seek- 
ing military progress, and treating civil amelioration as only a 
means towards that end. The student of Turkish history will 
see that what made sultans, viziers, and patriots reformers in the 
last century was the decline of military and political power. 
What has kept them reformers in this is the success of their 
measures. Assuredly no movement was made to limit sexual 
abuses or to discourage polygamy, as little to create prostitution, 
if prostitution should become the parasitic evil of monogamy. 
In the main, however, the reform was founded on good prin- 
ciples and directed towards good ends, and it has accomplished 
even much more than was proposed and much more than might 
have been expected. Such will be found to be the case in all 
states where good is sought. It has fertilizing virtues, bringing 
forth unlooked-for fruits. It cleanses and strengthens the soil 
not only for the crop that is sown, but for all that are to come. 
Reform accomplishes its purposes sometimes indirectly ; long be- 
fore any law can be made, society is influenced, abuses are 
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abolished, other institutions substituted, the’old law becomes a 
dead letter, and the necessity for restrictive law has passed away. 
In Turkey if the fall of the janissaries was mainly aimed at, the 
abolition of the vakoof tenures was hardly thought of, but by an 
improved condition of society the enfranchisement of ecclesiastical 
tenures has been pressed from without. The necessity for putting 
lands in mortmain as a protection against arbitrary confiscation 
has’ ceased, because such confiscation has been abolished, while 
the inconvenience of the vakoof tenure is so great to the sub- 
ject that he advocates a redemption, by which the state benefits, 
and which the ulema cannot resist. On every-hand we see the 
Same influences at.work. It must nevertheless be allowed that 
many well intended reforms have not only failed, but have been 
the cause of great abuses; . This has been the uniform result 
where the measures have been beyond the enlightenment of the 
people, or unsuited to their habits. Asa general result the newly 
constituted councils, in whichJews and Christians take part, impede 
the public business and foster gross jobs, without any countervailing 
advantage, and without promising any better results in the future. 

At present social tendencies in Turkey are towards monogamy, 
and they must produce a great effect on the condition of women, 
though in what exact direction it is impossible to foretell. Now 
that marriage las become more a matter of pecuniary, political, 
and social consideration, it may even lead to marriages with 
Christians. At present everything tends to discourage such 
marriages, but as the Christians increase in wealth and _ political 
rank there will be the natural desire to profit by these elements. 
The son of the pacha, whose lands are mortgaged to the Armenian 
banker, may be led to make an alliance with the daughter of the 
latter, and secure the estates. 

Most of the alleged grievances of women in Turkey exist 
chiefly in European imagination, or depend on some French or 
English aspect of society having no solid basis. If it were true 
that Turkish women could not read or write, that would only put 
them on the footing of thousands of women in England and 
France. If they were put on the footing of education of the 
educated women of England and France, what after all does this 
come to? Is it really a necessity in morals that women should 
be naturalized in the famille Benoiton, or that they should 
possess the accomplishments of our fast young ladies? Is it a 
necessity in morals that they should dress otherwise than they 
do, or that they should have adopted crinoline five years ago, to 
change it this year for a denuded skirt? Is it a necessity in 
morals that married or unmarried women should attend the 
Traviata, read adulterine novels, frequent balls, waltz and dance 
the polka? These are trivialities, unworthy of serious considera- 
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tion, and only calculated to withdraw our attention from the 
essentials of domestic life. Turkish women are neither deprived 
of educational institutions, of education or of intellect, as is so 
freely assumed. It has been already stated that the schools all 
over Turkey are common. Lady Hornby and Mrs. Lott bear 
witness that the girls do learn to read and write. It is well 
known that Leila Hanum, the aunt of our, late visitor, Fuad 
Pacha, was a distinguished poetess, and her works ‘have ‘been 
collected. Some of her poems have been translated. No one 
really conversant with Turkish women supposes that they are- 
low down in the scale of intelligence or ill-considered in society. 
If we come to another point, the extent tg which educational 
advantages are turned to account by Turkish women, there we 
find an opening for great improvement.. The movement must, 
however, come from the men, for the Turks are not a reading 
people, like the Arabs and the Persians. If, however, a Turk 
reads less than the others, he is assuredly not less practical. 
What all classes want is a greater amount of useful knowledge, 
and for that purpose at the present moment, greater access to the 
languages of the West. It must however be owned that as 
yet the movement in that direction has not been such as to en- 
courage general society. For one man who goes to England, 
studies at Woolwich, and comes back with a useful knowledge of 
machinery, twenty men learn French, go to Paris, and acquire a 
smattering of the vices of France, but their reading seldom extends 
beyond immoral plays or indecent novels. Europe and Europeans 
indeed, create greater impediments to the progress of enlighten- 
ment in Turkey than they afford facilities. There isa movement 
in Turkey for female cultivation. It has been manifested 
by the establishment of the female schools of Constantinople, 
and by various projects, but it must be a work of time. The 
education of men must be completed by intercourse with women, 
and the female mind must be strengthened by association with 
men. To what extent that has been satisfactorily effected in 
Turkey it is difficult to say. According to European men and 
women, the women of Turkey are degraded in intellect, because 
they will not dance the polka indiscriminately with men. The 
question is, how far a woman of the middle class, or of the people 
in Turkey, is really backward as compared with her sisters in 
Europe, associating as she does with her husband, brothers, and 
relations, listening to sermons at her favourite chapel,shopping and 
transacting the ordinary business of life. With regard to the 
upper class, a woman intelligently brought up and having received 
a liberal education, associates during her life with distinguished 
statesmen, has spent many years in travel, and seen much of the 
world. True, she speaks Arabic instead of French, and reads 
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Persian instead of German or Italian ; she knows nothing of the 
geography or history of France, but she knows something about 
the knowledge of the East. She brings up her children morally 
and carefully, and enjoys their love and that of her husband. 
Can she fairly compete with a belle of the imperial régime? Do 
her family wish it? Freedom will produce larger results than 
restriction, and there are evidences at present that it is fashion 
rather than principle that restricts reasonable social intercourse 
in Turkey. So far as this has its chief support in female jealousy, 
it may be much modified by the stable developement of mono- 
gamy, where a woman feels she has a satisfactory hold on her 
property—her husband. There is less indisposition too than 
formerly to the husband’s associating with European families, 
and there are relaxations in intercourse with European gentle- 
men which cannot at present take place with natives, as involving 
questions of actual etiquette. 

A more important question, extended national intercourse and 
the fusion of nations, may be considered a settled matter, and 
we may be assured of its extension. Dress of women is really a 
trifling element, because it is not an exponent of civilization. 
Turkish women see no superiority in European dress as a matter 
of fashion, and there is no reason they should. They purchase, 
however, all articles of European manufacture that suit them, 
that are cheap and that they like, notably varnished shoes, gloves, 
cuffs, handkerchiefs, Jace and embroidery, and ribbons. As the 
dress of the gentlemen assimilates to that of Europeans, the boys 
of the wealthier classes are dressed like men, and their mammas 
take them to Turkish and Armenian tailors and outfitters, who 
measure them or supply them ready-made, in a European style 
or with European articles. This has led within the last two or 
three years to the purchase of cheap ready-made European 
articles of clothing for girls, so that Turkish girls may be seen in 
the seaport towns dressed very much like European girls, and as 
the girls are not obliged to wear veils, this brings the resemblance 
nearer. What is of more importance is the recognition of Europe 
as a seat of arts and learning, of the acquisition of European 
learning, and of the advantage for such purpose of sending men 
and lads to Europe. There is no repugnance on the part of 
Turkish ladies to intercourse with European ladies. It rather 
lies the other way, as there is much less courtesy on the part of 
Europeans, who are wayfarers in the country, and who do not 
look upon it as their settled abode. At present the inconveniences 
to Turkish women in visiting Europe are greater than some forty 
years ago were to English women the domestic arrangements of 
the continent. As it is, many English women do not reconcile 
themselves to men attending in their bedrooms, though in the 
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centre of civilization the prejudices of English and Turkish 
women would be eyually regarded with sublime pity. 

While time will operate in Turkey to consolidate what is good, 
and it is hoped to eliminate what is bad, it will afford better ex- 
perience of the operation of what may be considered as free 
marriage laws, differing materially from the American experiments, 
neither inculcating nor allowing promiscuous intercourse of the 
sexes, nor, as among the Mormons, conducing to the spread of 
polygamy by religious authority. It may be said that in Turkey 
the law gives its sanction to all serious alliances or contracts be- 
tween the sexes, leaving society by its own free action to limit or 
extend these contracts according to circumstances. At present 
the result is marriage carried to its full limits, so as to check indis- 
criminate intercourse by men, or prostitution among women. The 
range of polygamy will hardly be extended, and we are approach- 
ing an epoch when the passions of men are likely to be controlled 
by the instinct and ambition of, and we venture to hope by, the 
purifying and elevating influence of women. Such is the great 
social problem of Turkey. 





Art. I].—Tase Aposties’ CREED. 


Le Symbole des Apétres. Essai Historique. Par MIcHEL 
Niconas. Paris. 1867. 


: investigation of which M. Nicolas has here given us the 

results has followed naturally on his previous inquiries into 
the origin of the documeuts, on which the Christian religion, as 
accepted during so many centuries by the civilized world, is based. 
His “ Etudes Critiques sur la Bible” is a masterly and exhaustive 
treatise on the genesis of certain portions of that book, whereon, 
however interpreted, must depend our view of historical Chris- 
tianity. He has since devoted a similar study to the Apocryphal 
Gospels, the first crop, extraneous to the Canon, of that parasitic 
growth of legend which has attached itself to Christ and the 
more remarkable men of Hischurch. And the help thus afforded 
us is now followed up by an examination of early Christian 
dogma. The subject M. Nicolas has taken is the Apostles’ 
Creed, a document accepted by the whole Western Church, by 
Protestants as well as Catholics, which has been asserted almost 
without question, to set forth, in a concise form, apostolic 
teaching ; and, with less allowance, to have been in a more 
or less definite way framed by the Apostles themselves. M. 
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Nicolas’ former books led us to expect here, what indeed we 
have found, an extreme and punctilious fairness in the execution 
of the work, an almost mathematical precision in the statement 
of every proposition, in the way in which every conclusion is 
drawn, and a perfect style, gracefully draping the strength of 
his case and the solidity of his learning, by the charm of which 
he is never tedious, even when most minute. If, through the 
whole of the book we feel what must be the conclusion of our 
author, what may probably be our own, this is due, not to any 
trick of rhetoric, not to any premature statement of opinion, but 
to the “ inexorable logic of facts ;” only in the penultimate para- 
graph of the whole treatise does M. Nicolas give us any state- 
ment of a view which, if his assertions be proved, is not also of 
necessity our own. Here, indeed, with a sigh of relief, as of a 
man who has destroyed a sham or shaken off a nightmare, he 
says, “ The Apostles’ Creed, can only be considered as an historical 
document, venerable, no doubt, for its antiquity, but without the 
least dogmatic authority, and the only use of which is to afford 
us a list of the successive formation of Christian beliefs, 
during the ages which witnessed its birth and development.” 
(pp. 8833—334.) 

We proceed to give a summary of the reasons which have led 
M. Nicolas to this conclusion. 

In the profound ignorance of the various forms of Eastern 
Christianity, which is common even to many well educated 
western theologians—an ignorance which the orthodox Greek 
church is too haughty, the other churches too insignificant, to 
take any pains to remove—it may surprise some readers to find 
that the Apostles’ Creed is not known to the Eastern Church. 
That to which so many have clung, as, with the Lord’s prayer, 
the common heritage of all Christians, proving that across and 
under all schisms, all strifes of parties and of tongues, in form as 
in fact, the faith of the church is really one, is found to be no real 
link, it cannot bridge the gulf, which slowly widened from the 
foundation of Constantinople, to the partition of the Empire 
between the sons of Constantine, for it is joined to one side 
alone; it is a bond, if a bond at all, only between the Catholic 
Church and the fragments split off from that august whole by the 
cataclysm of the Reformation. Yet if indeed it represent 
apostolic doctrine—if indeed in their simplest form the main 
tenets of Christianity are here summed up, then surely as 
churches return to shorter confessions, and some even of the 
heresies of the past are merged in the orthodoxies of the present 
or the future, this Creed may yet be found powerful to bind in 
one the children of God that are scattered abroad. How far 
then is it true that the Apostles’ Creed is such a document ? 
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Perhaps no one would in these days attempt to assert that the 
Apostles were indeed the authors of the symbol which bears their 
name, and it may seem that M. Nicolas has thrown away his 
trouble in stabbing to the very heart a superstition already dead. 
Historical criticism had scarce its birth when the traditionary 
origin of the Creed was called in question. But the proof to 
the contrary lay in learned and discouraging treatises, such as 
are little likely to be studied in days of rapid reading ; if his- 
torical criticism is making ever greater strides among us, there 
is still a school which ignores its results, if it be in any way pos- 
sible to ignore them, and the ghosts of dead lies have strange 
properties of reappearance, ponderous though the stones may be 
which are laid upon their graves, so long as a name survives 
which may seem to give them a definite form and clothing. 

It was by a word ill-understood that the name and legend of 
apostolic origin first grew. S. Ambrose, towards the close of the 
fourth century, is the first who gives any hint of such a claim 
for a form of faith ; Ruffinus, rather later, expands his statement, 
uppealing, perhaps somewhat loosely, to the authority of more 
than one. “ Tradunt majores nostri.” It was not, however, till 
the beginning of the sixth century that the details of so remark- 
able a meeting as that at which an Apostolic Council framed a 
Creed became known ; and then, though with some slight varia- 
tion, we find in two sermons once attributed to S. Augustine a 
distinct clause given to each Apostle, as having been pronounced 
by him under the immediate inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 
This developed account has grown out of ignorance of the 
classical use of the word cipu(oAov, and again out of a con- 
fusion between it and its cognate cuuorAy. The feminine noun 
implies an assembly or gathering together, the neuter is a token 
or watchword. It was taken for granted that the word meant 
assembly or assemblage, and so the legend grew. Ruffinus gives, 
no doubt, a part of the true explanation, “ Our formulary is called 
the symbol, because it is the sign or mark by which he shall be 
discovered who dves not confess Christ according to apostolic 
rules, so that if any one shall come in about whom a doubt is 
felt, he, when challenged, may give the watchword, whether he 
be an enemy or an ally.” (Ruffinus, cited by M. Nicolas, p. 
48.) Nor would the Creed have been useful only in public ser- 
vices, but also between chance acquaintances meeting for the 
first time. All the days of the early church were spent, as it 
were, in a strange land, where the confession of Christ might 
lead to the stake or the dungeon, where a man had to feel his 
way, and produce his credentials carefully. And no doubt it 
would sometimes be the case, that a Christian using such words 
as “I believe in God the Father Almighty,” which heathen as 
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well as he might employ, would find himself carefully capped by 
the words, “ Maker of Heaven and Earth,” and so the two would 
come by degrees to an understanding that their faith was one. 
And when persecutors were thronging on all sides, and spies 
endeavouring to gain admission to services, some such test served 
as a watchword against foes, and a battle cry for which men might 
rally around the standard of Christ. And it seems to us a rule 
of the strictest need of observance in interpreting not only 
Creeds but the Canon of the New Testament also, that a word 
must be taken in its classical sense in the absence of very strong 
proof that it was not so used. Although it is quite true that 
languages become debased, the great majority of nouns and 
verbs retain their purity and legitimate use far beyond the period 
of the general degradation of the structure in which they are 
found, and there is a too great temptation to say that Apostles and 


-apostolic men wrote barbarously, whenever their words cannot 


be made at first sight to square with Laud or Calvin. 

There is no need to follow M. Nicolas through his close argu- 
ment that the Apostles had no hand in the Apostles’ Creed ; 
enough to say that here is a book which will effectually demolish 
any such renascent opinion ; the last part of it only is important to 
our present purpose. ‘This, stated in our author's own words, is: 


“Not only is the Apostles’ Creed not the work of those venerable 
personages to whom legend attributes it, but it is even far from being 
a faithful scheme of their doctrines. It contains, no doubt, a great 
number of evangelical facts and religious ideas, which made part of 
their preaching. But, on the one hand we find in it doctrines which 
they did not know, and others of which they formed to themselves an 
entirely different conception ; and on the other hand there are wanting 
in it many of those to which they attached an extreme importance, 
and which they considered as constituting the very essence of Chris- 
tianity.” (p. 75.) 


These differences exist mainly in the fourth part of the Creed, 
that which is concerned with the church. And, as M. Nicolas 
points out, the word “catholic” expresses an idea necessarily 
strange to apostolic faith. For if there was any one point held 
more firmly than another by all Apostles, by those even who, 
like §. Paul, had not seen Jesus in the flesh, it was that in 
that very generation, He who was removed from them should 
come again from heaven, and with him the end of the age and 
the regeneration of the world; if the fulfilment of any promise 
of their Master was more than another the subject of their daily 
hope, it was, “ Ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel 
till the Son of Man be come.” (S. Matt. x. 20.) There was no 
room, there was no time for the spread of a Catholic Church in 
the minds of Jesus’ disciples. And if S. Paul found, indeed, 
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that he was mistaken, if towards the end of his life he saw grow- 
ing up into a certain completeness an organization such as at 
first would have seemed visionary and impossible, many of the 
companions of Jesus had gone to their rest, and between his views 
and those of the remainder, was also growing far too wide a 
divergence to allow of identity in so new, so alien an idea; and 
if, as is abundantly clear, the doctrine of the Communion of 
Saints, and that of the Forgiveness of Sins, were in their origin 
historically united to that of the Catholic Church,—did not mean 
simply that the believers had one faith, and that sins were re- 
mitted by Jesus Christ,—these articles are far from representing - 
the simple, even if difficult, dogmas of the sacred college. But 
what shall we say of the “Resurrection of the Body,” as we 
translate the words, but as the Baptismal Service of the Church 
of England has it, Resurrection of the Flesh, not “corporis,” 
but “ carnis resurrectionem ?” One of the editions of the Creed, 
that in use at Aquileia, speaks even of “this flesh.” 


“§. Paul,” says M. Nicolas most truly, “teaches precisely the 
contrary. ‘Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.’ 
According to him it is not the actual body which shall re-live, and 
which shall be admitted into heaven; there will be at the resurrection 
hour, a transformation of the terrestrial, carnal, perishable body, into 
a spiritual body, that is to say, into a true spiritual, immaterial sub- 
stance. And this doctrine of the Apostle, of which it would be easy 
to show the harmony with many of the words of Jesus Christ on the 
subject, is directly opposed to that which is affirmed in the Creed.” 


(p. 78.) 

And if this form contains doctrines unknown to, or contra- 
dictory to those of the Apostles, so is it silent on many other 
points which should surely be contained in a summary of Chris- 
tian doctrine as taught by the followers of Jesus. No word is 
there of regeneration, sanctification, justification ; no word even 
of redemption, surely a capital doctrine in apostolic teaching, if 
it be not so in that of the Master himself. 

But since any variation which took place in Christian doc- 
trines was of necessity very slow, since it, like all such, will have 
been quite unconscious on the part of those who trended off from 
the earlier faith, since as heresies grew, those who opposed them 
with perhaps new doctrines, still believed those doctrines old, no 
wonder that the creed of a church descended from Apostles 
should claim the proud name of The Apostles’ Creed. And 
just as few doubt that Christianity, with all its strange cere- 
monies and beliefs, is a development historically explicable, from 
the pure Theism taught by Jesus of Nazareth, so it may be 
fully admitted that not only the Apostles’ Creed, but the Nicene 
and Constantinopolitan, and even that called of St. Athanasius, 
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are accretions on a very slight form of words, left by the same 
Jesus whose religion has had so singular a life. 

We must now examine, how if this Creed was neither the 
work of the Apostles, nor represented their belief faithfully, it 
came at all into being, and what it meant at the time it was 
received by the whole Western Church. 

When the good tidings proclaimed by Jesus were to be spread 
abroad through the world, by means of the men who had been 
with him, they used a rite which he had appointed, to which he 
had attached a certain form of words. “ Baptizing them in (or 
into) the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 
And as a necessary consequence of this formula, a profession of 
such a faith was required from the candidate. But it would 
seem in the first instance to have been even simpler than this, 
if the words of the Ethiopian Eunuch as reported in the Acts, 
“T believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God,” are to be taken 
as expressing not only the substance but also the form of his de- 
claration. In the instruction given, however, to the neophytes, 
it is certain that the faith was taught under these three terms 
or clauses, to which, in the second half of the second century, 
was added the fourth clause, containing the declaration of faith 
in the Church. This formula expanded in traceable sequence 
from the original commission to the Apostles, and we find all 
who mention a Creed at all, from the time of S. Augustine 
onwards, unanimous in asserting that the symbol neither was 
nor ought to be written. That it never had been no doubt 
came from the fact of the extreme brevity and uncertainty of 
the form ; that it had not been was soon made a sign that it 
should not be, and on this negative basis was erected a corrup- 
tion of Christian faith. “Tradere Symbolum” were the words 
used of its teaching to postulants ; “ Mysterium Symboli,” the 
term by which it was qualified. On the one hand the presence 
of a seemingly strong paganism forced the Christians to be in 
many places secret and guarded about their faith; on the other 
a reaction was felt even in Christian minds against the extreme 
simplicity of Christianity as contrasted with the complexity and 
mystery of the ancient rites, which were really tottering to their 
fall. These rites also, in later paganism, had shown at once the 
dissatisfaction of men with what was about them, while their feel- 
ing after deeper truth was shown by their withdrawal into secret 
societies more and more, societies, which like those of the middle 
ages, laid themselves open to scandal, and no doubt were often foul 
and impure to our modern notions, but which yet were full of a 
touching desire after higher things, a real endeavour after ab- 
straction from the world, even if this were to be gained by pre- 
vious satiety and drinking the cup of abomination to the full, 
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Partly in self-defence—partly in imitation of the religions round 
them, from which few souls which had known them could 
shake themselves wholly free—partly from the fact that Christian 
truths lent themselves easily to the phraseology of the mysteries, 
especially that view of them given by the writer of the fourth 
Gospel, Christianity itself became in a degree a secret society, 
with its exoteric and esoteric truths, its history which might be 
known to the vulgar, its sacramental mysteries which only the 
initiated could see or share. Baptism became the initiation, 
the Creed became the password. The Church itself on earth 
thus secret, was the porch of a still more mysterious chamber’ 
within the veil, into which the believer would be admitted by 
the dread initiation of death. We know not if the following 
passage from Dr. Donaldson’s “ Jashar” is entirely his own or 
borrowed from any earlier writer, but we have no doubt that it 
expresses the real connexion between the pagan and Christian 
mysteries ; though his assertion that the likeness was present to 
the mind of Christ himself may well be disputed. He says that 
many points in the ancient mysteries remain unknown or 


doubtful ; 


“ But it is certain that those Hierophants delivered to their disciples 
many traditions concerning the immortality of the soul, and concerning 
evils to be avoided both in life and after death, and also that none 
were initiated save after a certain cleansing and purification. And in 
aid of this baptism were brought the four elements, not only water, 
which washes away the uncleanness of the body, but also the other 
three ; earth, so much in use by fullers for scouring; wind, which 
separates and shakes loose the useless chaff from the grain ; fire, which 
in the trials of metals purges out the dross: so also is it certain that 
Christ contemplated this fourfold baptism. First is the baptism of 
water, which raises those who rightly receive it through the tomb of 
repentance to new life (Rom. vi. 3,4); this is regeneration. Then 
we come tu the baptism of fire, wherein the Holy Spirit purges away 
our dross, and refines the soul as gold and silver (Malachi iii. 3) ; 
this is sanctification. Thirdly, we are purified by the baptism of earth, 
when like the seed sown in it we are entrusted to the earth, whence 
again we shall rise, clothed upon with a spiritual body (Matt. xiii. 39, 
1 Cor. xv. 35, sqq.); this is death. Lastly we approach the baptism 
of wind, in which our Judge, as with a fan, shall thoroughly purge his 
floor, and when he has scattered the chaff, shall gather the good wheat 
into his garner (Matt. iii. 12) ; this is the Last Judgment.”* 


It is true that, after some time, the Creed might be gathered 
in its entirety from writings which explained it, even when it was 





* We have not the book at hand, and have translated the above passage 
from an extract made many years since, so that we are unable to refer our 
readers to the pages of the interesting, if fanciful book in which it occurs. 
[Vol. LXXXVIII. No. CLXXIV.]—New Senizs, Vol, XXXII. No. II, CC 
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not written, but we all know how an observance endures, and is 
considered of great moment, when the need or superstition on 
which it was once founded has long ceased to exist. Such obser- 
vances or customs are those of turning to the East in repeating 
the Creeds, or bowing at the name of Jesus. In a state of things 
in which the Church was held a secret society, and the Sacra- 
ments as mysteries, it is clear these would react on the society, and 
all those who were not “enlightened” would be considered as in 
“ outer darkness,” far from the way of salvation. And so the word 

mbol would gain ever an intenser and more restricted meaning, 
and what had been the watchword by which Christians would rally 
round their Master’s banner, advancing as far as possible in the 
light of day against the hosts of darkness, and waving its folds 
over a saved world, became the password of a Masonic sect, the 
elect out of a world which was lost. 

We need not follow M. Nicolas, as step by step he traces the 
expansion of the Apostles’ Creed from the formula, which, from 
the middle of the second to the commencement of the third 
century, served as the profession of faith for the catechumens. 
This was the simple deduction from the command of Jesus, with 
the vast addition of the words, “et sanctam ecclesiam.” It was 
supplemented by certain“ Rules of faith,” of which several ex- 
amples are preserved to us. But on the cause of these expan- 
sions some few remarks are needful, since misconception prevails 
on the subject. In Dr. Hook’s “ Church Dictionary” (art. Creeds) 
we find these words, which may fairly be taken to represent the 
average educated view on the subject :— 

“The cause of a gradual adoption of a series of Creeds is simply this : 
The truth being but one and unvarying, the plain assertion of it is, in 
the first instance, all that is necessary, all that can be done for it ; and 
this was done by the Apostles’ Creed. Error, on the other hand, is 
multiform, and consequently, as error upon error continued to rise, 
correctives unthought of before were to be found to meet the exigency ; 
hence the Nicene Creed. Again, subsequent to that,” &c. &c. &c. 

Now, here it is implied, if not distinctly asserted, 1. That the 
Apostles’ Creed is the simplest, or nearly the simplest mode in 
which needful truths can be stated, without reference to any 
heretical opinions; and, 2. That it existed as a whole anterior to 
that which we call the Nicene Creed, but which is indeed that of 
the Council of Nicaea, as extended thirty-six years later by the 
Council of Constantinople, A.D. 381. Now, the fact really is 
that the Constantinopolitan Creed received the addition “ filioque” 
in the fifth century, and was thus whole and complete, or, as the 
Eastern churches say, more than complete, many years before the 
Apostles’ Creed appears for the first time in the form it has 
since preserved, in the commencement of the sixth century ; “ but 
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this definite edition was not admitted into all the Latin 
churches, even in the ninth century.” (p. 332.) 

On the other point M. Nicolas shall speak wholly for himself, 
with some abridgment:—  - 


“The heretics had apparently the same dogmas as the Church. 
They professed to believe in God the Father. ‘They called Christ the 
Saviour; they invoked the Holy Spirit. But the explanations which 
they gave of these doctrines were not those received in the Church. 
Terre In the midst of the extreme confusion of religious opinions 
in the third century, it was not sufficient for men to declare their 
belief in the Father, the Son, the Holy Spirit, and the Holy Church. 
There were different ways of believing in them. It was indispensable 
to define clearly which was the right way, that is to say, that which 
the Church had sanctioned with her authority. Hence the need of 
explanatory additions to the four terms of the formulary in use at 
the end of the second century.” (pp. 150, 151.) 


That the Creed was framed against heresies is allowed by 
Ruffinus, 8. Augustine, Cyril of Jerusalem, Leo the Great, and 
others, which fact might seem of itself conclusive against its 
apostolic origin, so strongly held by some of them. But not 
SO :— 


“They imagined that the Apostles had foreseen al! the different 
contradictory or erroneous opinions, which would arise later in the 
world, and that they had taken care to condemn them beforehand. 
The explanation of a fact, however, matters little: the capital point, all 
that the historian need gather is, that by unanimous assent, the 
Creed is a negation of the heresies of the first centuries, that it was 
composed in view of these heresies and against them. That is the 
fact. What can any one conclude, who keeps himself to the historical 
point of view, but that it was composed after the production of the 
heresies to which it was opposed, and with the intent of repelling them 
as pressing dangers, of casting them out of the bosom of the Church, 
of hindering the faithful from taking them for true Christian doctrine.” 
(pp. 154, 155.) 


And this explains the fact noticed already, that the Creed 
does not contain the whole of apostolic belief. Beyond the 
simple expression of faith in the Father, the Son, the Holy 
Spirit, and the Church, those doctrines only are mentioned con- 
cerning which long and vehement discussions took place in the 
first centuries, and those clauses are least expanded, which were 
least disputed. Thus, not to go more into detail :— 


“Every one must have remarked that the four parts which compose 
the Creed, are not equally rich in explanatory articles. The third has 
none. It remains what it was in the primitive formula, ‘and in the 
Holy Ghost.’ The first has only one, in which is declared that the 
Father is the Creator of heaven and earth. The fourth has 
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only two or three, in the symbols of the end of the fourth century. 
The second is by itself as extensive as the three others together. No 
one can believe that these differences are the result of chance. It is 
easily to be understood that in a profession of Christian faith, the part 
relative to Jesus Christ should occupy the greatest place. But is not 
the part relating to the Father, so important in itself, extremely short ? 
Is all said about God, when He is presented as the Creator of all that 
is? The doctrine of the Holy Spirit is one of so great importance in 
Christianity, it offers difficulties so numerous and so grave, that it 
is astonishing to see it only enunciated, without any explanation, in a 
formulary which is given asa resumé of Christian belief... . . All is 
explained so soon as we take the Apostles’ Creed as a protest against 
the heresies of the second and third centuries, in the name, and from the 
point of view, of the Church of that period. We then understand that 
each part has received, not the development in accordance with the 
doctrine to which it is devoted, but that required by the needs and 
circumstances of the moment, and that it is directly corresponding to 
the number and importance of the questions raised and controverted 
during those two centuries on the particular subject of which it speaks.” 


(pp. 170, 171.) 


If we look to the disputes of these centuries, and compare 
them ever so closely with the clauses of the Creed, we shall find 
that this statement is absolutely incontrovertible, that the form 
of the Creed is inexplicable on any other supposition. And if 
further proof were wanting, we find it in the singular fact that 
during the period in which the various articles were floating un- 
fixed, the Creed underwent a contraction as well as an expansion, 
and that this contraction was made at the very times when the 
heresies to which the former words bore testimony had ceased to 
be dangerous, or liable to be confounded with the faith of the 
Church. 

There is one only point on which we are inclined to think 
M. Nicolas’ desire to construct a complete and symmetrical 
system has led him to assume as a fact that which he fails to 
prove incontestably. This is, that the revision of the Creed, 
almost as we now have it, was due tothe hand of S. Augus- 
tine. The proof is not complete, and it is over dogmatic to 
speak on one page of the extreme likelihood that it was the 
work of this father, and on the next of “the changes which 
S. Augustine introduced into the Creed.” The point is not, we 
think, one of any great importance, but it would be contrary to 
the analogy of all or most other forms in which are enshrined any 
dogmas which have had much influence on the world’s history. 
In the struggles of some merely national church it may not be 
difficult to trace the change of an expression to the hand of some 
fierce controversialist, but it is otherwise with the growth of 
gospels, of prophecies, of liturgies, and of creeds, which are the 
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heritage of churches at least claiming to be Catholic. These are 
shaped by the instinctive workings of the people’s faith, and no man 
can claim to be the sole author of that which is the unconscious 
work of all. They, like the polity they represent and influence, 
are “as if a man should cast seed into the ground, and should 
sleep and rise night and day, and the seed should spring and 
grow up, he knoweth not how.” (S. Mark iv. 26.) 

Two articles, however, are wanting to our Creed, as it appears 
in the later writings of S. Augustine: those of the Descent of 
Jesus Christ into Hell, and of the Communion of Saints. These 
differ from all others, in that they are not directed against 
heresies—that they are not the necessary consequences of any 
other truths explicitly or implicitly held in the Creed. They took 
their place, noiselessly and without dispute, when the fever of 
heresy was over, and when the Creed seemed to have received 
an almost definite and consistent form, because the authors of 
these two articles were but the agents of the opinion of all 
around them, so that they could not but be inserted when the 
time for them was ripe. Lord King has indeed maintained that 
the words “ descended into hell” were directed against Apollina- 
rius, but M. Nicolas shows that, among other reasons against 
this view, the time of such danger was passed before the words 
were incorporated in the Creed. The legendary descent of 
the Saviour into Hades was a floating belief in the Church from 
very early days, and it fell in admirably with the doctrine of 
purgatory, the first expedient by which men strove to mitigate 
the terrors of a dogma of an eternal remorseless punishment 
on those who, whatever were their errors, were too good for such 
a fate. It fell in also with all such expressions as that Jesus 
Christ was the firstfruits of the dead, and with the conviction that 
none before him could enter the kingdom of heaven. 

When Protestantism repudiated the whole purgatorial scheme, 
but had not yet the courage to deny the teaching which had 
made it necessary, we find its theologians were much exercised 
in mind about this very clause. They would not adopt the only 
consistent course of striking out of their formula the assertion of 
a legend based on a misinterpretation, propped by a doctrine 
which they, perhaps unwisely, certainly on no good grounds, 
abhorred. It is needless to specify the meaning which may be 
in the words, when the cause of their introduction is historically 
certain, and the meaning, therefore, they had for those who in- 
troduced them. 

“The article of the Communion of Saints,” says M. Nicolas, 
“is closely connected with the last” (z.¢., of the Descent to Hades). 
“Tt entered into the Creed at the same time, and under the in- 
fluence of analogous superstitions.” Lord King supposed it to 
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have reference to the Donatist schism, and to have been added 
in order to declare that there ought to be communion and 
intercourse between churches. But even so staunch a Protestant 
as Mr. H. B. Wilson, in his admirable “ Bampton Lectures” on 
the clause, is far too good and sincere a theologian not to admit 
that, “where the clause is first found, although not in an authorized 
and public way, it is expounded not in reference to the general 
community of interests which belong to Christian people, but in 
regard to supposed particular relations between the living saints 
and the dead.” (Wilson’s “Bampton Lectures,” p. 14.) So soon 
as it had taken its place, the part of the Creed relating to the 
Church was complete. It presented a divine society existing in 
heaven and in earth, in which was no break of continuity, none 
of sympathy, in which only was safety, through which only came 
the remission of sins, in which only was eternal life. For the 
Creed in its original form does not contain merely, as in English, 
& disjointed set of propositions, but implies, and even states, that 
these blessings are gained through holy Church. 

It would be quite out of place in any article of this sort to dis- 
cuss, clause by clause, the history of the various verbal changes 
which each has undergone. It remains only to epitomize M. 
Nicolas’ summary, and add, if our readers will bear with us, 
some conclusions of our own. 

There are no traces of the Apostles’ Creed during the first two 
centuries. It only appears for the first time in the second half 
of the third century. It sprung from the profession of faith made 
by the Catechumens, and such was its usage till the tenth or 
eleventh century. It was never in use in all churches, and since 
the formation of the Constantinopolitan Creed it has not been 
known even by name in the East. From the first moment of 
its appearance we find it under sensibly different forms in the 
various churches which employed it. The formula employed in 
the time of Tertullian, A.D. 200, as the Neophytes’ profession of 
faith, was the framework of it, explanatory clauses being added 
by degrees. Hence it was not the work of the Apostles, and the 
legend of its formation on this wise only grew up in the fourth 
century, was not fully accepted till the ninth. It does not 
contain all apostolic teaching ; it does contain doctrines of which 
no Apostle ever said a word ; while one clause, that of the resur- 
rection of the flesh, is “directly opposed to what S. Paul says of 
the spiritual constitution of men in the life to come.” 
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“It represents, no doubt, very exactly the beliefs peculiar to the 
Catholic Church, but it is, in many of the articles which compose it, 
principally in those of the fourth part, in manifest opposition to the 
spirit and the beliefs of the Protestant Churches; while, moreover, it 
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passes over in silence many doctrines which they hold as funda- 
mental.”’ (pp. 331-334.) 

There can be no doubt in the mind of any reasonable man, 
that now more than at any previous period, the thought of in- 
tellectual people of all classes is drifting away from the Catholic 
and orthodox beliefs. This is admitted by men of every school, 
while even those who claim for the Catholic churches, or what 
profess to be such, that they are gathering in an unprecedented 
number of those without the fold, declare also that the strife 
between the world and the church is assuming a deadly intensity, 
and “extra ecclesiam nulla salus” is the meaning of the cry 
repeated in various words and many tones. The heresies of the 
past, some of those against which the very Creeds men still use 
were once directed, have become orthodox, or at least tole: 
rated beliefs, held by those who would stoutly maintain the 
Creeds ; there is much to lead to the supposition that the pen- 
dulum of human opinion is slowly swinging to beliefs the very 
contradictory of those held a few years since. There are even 
those, ourselves among them, who conceive that the future of 
Christendom will be, not an adherence to an elaborate dogmatic 
system, but a pure form of Theism; such, indeed, as seems to 
have been taught by Jesus himself. And yet it is among those 
who are most heretical, most ‘suspect’ by the sects to which 
they belong, or which at least have nursed them, that we find the 
deepest love for nature, and reverence for its Maker whom they 
seek to know, the purest enthusiasm for humanity, the utmost 
martyrdom of self. And if, when they seek for light, they are 
not among those who “ have no language but a cry,” it is because 
they trust the goodness which has led them thus far so utterly, 
that they can bear to trust Him in the time to come. With 
dry eyes and calm lips and unblenching cheeks they go out 
from their old faith into the great unknown of the future 
life and world, bating no jot of heart or hope, though their charts 
serve them not, and those they most love think them bound to 
destruction. It was the peculiarity of men in older days, when 
they broke with their past Creeds, to pour new wine into old 
bottles, to hold by the words even when the meaning had 
changed, Protestant churches adhered to Catholic Creeds, those 
who had nominally accepted the Reformation still claimed to be 
part of the old unbroken organization. And surely such a 
desire, such a claim, was at once intelligible and natural. It 
was impossible that the Reformers should at once see all that lay 
in the assertion of the right of private judgment. Neither is it 
now possible to admit those churches are in any degree dishonest, 
which disregard the “animus imponentis,” even when this is 
historically ascertainable, but read into the formularies whatever 
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sense their language will bear. For thought must ever outrun 
the forms in which we present it to others; any pregnant dis- 
covery or truth, has grown already in the discoverer’s brain 
greater than the words in which he clothes it. It would scarce 
be too much to say that each dawning day would need new forms; 
if it were necessary, these should be exactly fitted to the spirit of 
the time. nd if it should be said that the Creed we have been 
considering is less a record of doctrines than of facts, we may, 
even if we do not choose to join issue on the statement that all 
the points are facts, reply that, where some facts are stated and 
others passed over in silence, doctrine is inseparably involved in 
this very assertion or suppression. Say what we will, the Creed 
is a statement of doctrine, once believed in its entirety, then held 
in a new sense by those who adopted its original meaning, from 
very much of which the minds of men are now drifting slowly 
but surely away. But if these clauses are not all of equal im- 
portance, if, also, in simpler and shorter tests might be found 
bonds which should bind together in one worship the man of 
science and the man of faith; if, again, any shall find that an 
ecclesiastical organization which rejects all but the most naked 
and bare proposition of the being of a Father-God, is that which 
most aids his own spiritual life, it is well that each man and 
each church should know clearly what he and it are doing if 
they give up the old words in which what seemed truth once was 
couched. The books of Nature and of the Bible are open to the 
reading of all, possibly with different claims to our attention, 
possibly with varying statements, but the pains and penalties 
under which the teaching of either is rejected are such as a man 
can weigh for himself. And if he shall find that the Creed is 
no summary of the one, and seems at least sometimes to contra- 
dict the other, it should not claim our allegiance on false or in- 
sufficient grounds. Let it at least be understood that this 
Apostles’ Creed was, for one half of these Christian eighteen 
centuries, floating and unsettled in form ; and for three has been 
held in part by Protestantism in anything but its original sense. 
Let us dare, as our fathers of the Reformation dared, to think 
for ourselves, unshackled by even fewer chains of the past than 
bound them. Let us require, as the Apostles required, only the 
simplest tests of faith and life before we count a man as Chris- 
tian ; nor deem that the love of Him, whom Jesus died declaring, 
is limited to the believers of propositions, to which the most 
educated among us give but a qualified assent. 
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Art. IIT.—M. Lovis Buanc’s Lerrers on ENGLAND. 


Letters on England. By Louis Buianc. Second Series. 
Translated by James Hurron and L. J. TROTTER. 
Two Volumes, London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 
1867. 


° CCELO descendit yw ceavrdv.” Since Juvenal’s time 

E the maxim of the Greek sage has been worn to the 
tritest of truisms, yet it has not lost with this familiarity any 
whit of its difficulty. In our modern life it is as hard a task to 
turn the great precept into practice as it could have been in the 
simplicity of ancient society. And what is true, in this regard, of 
individuals is still more true of communities. Day by day 
nations, like men, are drawn into closer intercourse, and with 
each approach some old pernicious prejudice has been eradicated, 
some obstacle to the unification of humanity removed. Still 
the association between peoples has hardly reached the point at 
which the growth of an useful kind of criticism becomes gene- 
rally possible. In many points, and those among the most im- 
portant, it rarely happens that communities can be beneficially 
criticised from within. This is quite obvious ; for the critic shares 
too much the national characteristics to be conscious of defects 
or to scan merits and estimate motives impartially. But while 
the native is placed too near the object to see distinctly, the 
foreigner is in most cases shut out from seeing at all. At best 
he only gets fugitive glimpses; his eyes are dazzled with the 
strange light ; what wonder, if he gropes about and stumbles and 
is at fault? Thus it comes to pass that criticism from the out- 
side is generally worthless, peculiarly worthless in the case of 
England, for our insularity has been something more than a 
material protection; it has penetrated to our inner life, our 
society, our political system, our intellectual dominion. What 
Frenchmen and Germans have thought of us and said of us 
heretofore, has been, with a few eminent exceptions, almost value- 
less, Their disquisitions on England and the English have done 
much to foster old prejudices and to beget new delusions; their 
eulogies, theirsarcasms, and their condemnations have been equally 
misplaced. Inevitably we have been induced to reject with indig- 
nation, to pass over with contempt, .all that comes to us dis 
figured with so much ignorancé and such incapacity to compre- 
hend what seems to us most natural and simple. We do not 
mean in the least to claim for the British critic of the French 
or the Germans, or any other nation, the slightest superiority 
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over his foreign compeer. As a rule, the former is the more 
prejudiced and intolerant of the two. We merely note the fact, 
that hitherto there has been no useful “ international criticism ” 
worth talking of; that between England and Europe there is 
still fixed a gulf of relations imperfectly comprehended and in- 
dividualities imperfectly assimilated. While this is so, it is not 
easy for a nation to know itself, to recognise its besetting sins, or 
to be conscious of the real sources of its strength. 

It is, indeed, quite needless to dwell on the deficiency which 
we have indicated. Every one would admit that a criticism of 
English character in private and public affairs from an external 
observer,—a criticism clear, just, and impartial,—could not fail to 
have a bracing and wholesome effect on the nation, and to purge 
its vision for self-seeing and self-knowing ; every one would pro- 
bably deplore the general absence of such a criticism. But this 
which we desire is not, and cannot be, a thing of rapid growth ; 
we must wait till it comes, however slowly it may come, and be 
thankful for every sign, even the smallest, of its coming. One 
or two such, that have lately become visible, should in some 
measure make us hopeful. Among the accumulation of failures 
in French delineations of England a few more or less successful 
efforts may be picked out, none more successful than the bold 
yet delicate sketchings of English character. which M. Louis 
Blane has contributed to Le Temps for the past half dozen 
years. The volumes whose title we print at the head of this 
paper, form the second series of these republished letters, The 
first series, which appeared nearly two years ago, has been 
already dealt with in these pages* The present instalment of 
this correspondence is greatly superior to the first ; for though 
the author had then resided in Englaud for a sufficiently length- 
ened period, he had clearly failed to develope his powers of obser- 
vation and criticism, until practice had given him command over 
his forces. As a London correspondent, naturally keensighted 
and discriminating, M. Louis Blanc was compelled to keep his 





* Westminster Review, N.S., No. LVIII., April 1866. Article IV., 
“French Opinions of the English.” In this article the first series of 
M. Louis Blanc’s Letters were reviewed in company with some works of M. 
Henri Taine, M. Alphonse Esquiros, and M. Lucien de Pontés. In criticising 
these writers stress was laid in the main on the deficiexcies of French critics, 
(especially in reference to MM. Taine and Blanc), of English society. In the 
present review the writings of the latter gentleman will alone be the subject 
of comment ; and less attention will be paid to the sufficiently obvious pit- 
falls which preconceived ideas lay for the foreign student of a community so 
peculiar and self-contained as ours. Without dissenting from any strictures 
upon M. Louis Blanc contained in the former review, it may be suggested 
re — negative appreciation will at all times require to be subsequently 
modified. 
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faculties in constant use, and they did not fail to improve by that 
use. In the volumes before us he appears in all material points 
the model of what a correspondent ought to be, one whose aim 
it is to convey to his readers not merely the dry bones of facts nor 
caricatures of personages and opinions, but a lively and life-like 
representation of the social, and moral, and intellectual being of 
the nation, which he undertakes to interpret to his own. 

It is needless here to speak more generally of M. Louis Blanc’s 
reputation as a writer and thinker. The intellectual leader of the 
Communists, a “ Red of the Reds,” a prominent actor in the last 
emancipation of his country, ruined and exiled by the crime 
which strangled French liberty, M. Louis Blanc has kept a fame 
singularly untarnished, and has won from Englishmen more con- 
fidence and sympathy, more respect and admiration, than has 
been accorded to other exiles as illustrious as he, and perhaps less 
removed from the centres of English prejudices and partialities. 
He has been the friend of men who dissent very widely from his 
views,—of statesmen, of thinkers, of men of letters, yet he has 
not lost his individuality nor abnegated one of those high 
pretensions to which his democratic ideal lays claim, That he is 
still the same man he was in 1848, every page of this book 
proves. 

He is recognised in France as the purest master of style 
among living writers; keen in satire, graceful and delicate in de- 
scription, simple and imposing in his graver eloquence. His 
history of the Revolution is not yet known or appreciated as it 
deserves to be ; it is a work as far superior to the garish adorn- 
ment of Thiers or the spasmodic energy of Michelet, as Mr. 
Mill’s writings stand in point of style above Macaulay's or 
Carlyle’s, Those who know and admire this great work will be 
pleasantly reminded of it by many passages in the letters. For 
M. Louis Blanc, though a historian of the first order, though 
possessing many of the characteristics of the philosopher, of the 
man of the world, even of the poet, is above all things the poli- 
tician. In his history he encounters the problems of his own 
time dressed in the garb of 1789 or 1793; he fights the battle 
of his own enslaved country in the debates of the Constituent 
Assembly, among the benches of the Convention, at the Jacobin 
Club. And again in these remarkable letters, while he does not 
neglect social phenomena, while he observes these with an eye to 
their political drift, it is political science that attracts him. 

We therefore tind, as we might anticipate, that M. Louis 
Blanc’s criticism on England is taken from the political point 
of view. He skims with a graceful and airy lightness of touch 
over such topics as the marriage of the Prince of Wales, the 
career of William Roupell, the prize-fight between Heenan 
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‘and King. He sketches with a keen interest the characters of 
“eminent Englishmen, ‘of Lord Lyndhurst, Lord de Grey, Dr. 


Whately, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Thackeray. But it 
is when he approaches a great political question, especially a 
question of foreign policy,.it is when he seizes hold-of the insur- 
rection in Poland, the civil war in America, the proposals for an 
European Congress, the ill-fated Mexican expedition, the am- 
bition of ‘Prussia,-the revival of Russia,—that he warms to a 
passionate eloquence with which in his ordinary quiet mood, he 
would hardly be credited by the reader. 

Every eminent Frenchman is a man of an idea, of a “ principle,” 
to use-a word which.M. Louis Blanc powerfully defends against 
the sneers of the Saturday Review ; and the writer of these 


letters is certainly no exception to the rule. The idea, the, - 


principle which dominates his intellect, is fraternity. This prin- 


ciple, as opposed alike to authority and to individualism, M. Louis 


Blanc has, in his great historical work, thus defined :— 


“Le principe de fraternité est celui qui, regardant comme solidaires 
les membres dé la grande famille, tend a organiser un jour les sociétés, 
ceuvre de l’homme, sur le modéle du corps humain, ceuvre de Dieu, 
et fond la puissance de gouverner sur la persuasion, sur le.volontaire 
assentiment des cceurs.”* 


Applied to the sphere of politics, it uproots many doctrines 
which the schools of English democracy have agreed to accept. 
It spurns the ordinary “non-intervention” policy of the Manchester 
school ; it declines even to endorse the greatly modified form of 
that policy which Mr. Mill accepts. It abjures wholly and em- 
phatically the theory of laissez-faire. 

This extension of political sympathies M. Louis Blanc does not 
consider peculiar to his political school, but common to his nation. 
In reviewing Lord Russell’s celebrated Blairgowrie speech, he 
draws the following moral :— 


“The severity with which the French papers have criticised the 
speech delivered by Earl Russell at Blairgowrie seems to have 
astonished the English, who, for the most part, have pronounced it to 
be very wise, very firm, inspired by honourable feelings, and stamped 
with the mark of a statesman. 

“How well this difference of appreciation measures the distance 
which separates the genius of our country from the genius of England! 

“ Whatever our shortcomings may be—and they are, undoubtedly, 
great and numerous,—we cannot at least be charged with thinking too 
much of our own interest. As soldiers we are crusaders, With us 
the thinker is combined with the missionary. Even when we exclaim, 





* “ Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise.” Tome premier, p. 9. (Dessein 
et plan.) 
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‘Conquest ! Never !’—we are always ready to .add—‘ Propagandism, - 
for ever!’ It is we who make revolutions for the triumph of ‘ the 
rights of man.’ tis we who send otr nobles to encounter death on 
the other sidé of the Atlantic in the,service of a republic. It is we 
who wear mourning for a-nation of friends, dead far away. It is we 
who console ourselves for the loss of our’ own liberty by fighting for 
the liberty of others. Therein lies our force. “The world, in whese 
welfare we take such a passionate interest, cannot help. in return: 
taking .an interest in us. Whether it will or “no, its eyes cannot 
detach themselves from the contemplation of .our inner life. _Its 
destinies revolve almost inevitably within the whirlwind 6f our own. 
When we slumber, Europe sleeps; when we rodse ourselves, she is 
filled with agitation. Our power, strange to say, consists in béing as 
little as possible ourselves ; and it is when we are the Jeast French 
that, from the collective point of view, we are the most Fren¢h. 
‘+ “As for the English, who, however, possess all the virtues which 
we-want, the contrary is the case. . They absorb, but do not irradiate. 
“This is the reason why Lord Russell’s speech, so little relished in 
- Francé, has been so much relished in England.” 


_ Do we accept this appreciation as wholly just? Certainly not. 

Yet a man who will be little suspected of over-affection for France 
or coldness of feeling towards England, the late Lord Macaulay, 
has said of his countrymen almost what M. Louis Blanc says: 
“They absorb but'do not irradiate.” They can invent, but they 
cannot teach. They can lay the foundation of a doctrine, but 
they cannot propagate it. England is often the Moses, France 
the Aaron of a great change. The thought of the one is inter- 
preted by the voice of the other. And this indeed is the reason 
why the events of the English Revolution—we mean of course 
“the Great Rebellion,” not its insignificant supplement in 1688, 
—had so slight an effect upon Europe in comparison with the 
French Revolution; why we never hear of “the principles of 
1641,” as we hear of “the principles of 1789.” It is time that 
Englishmen had given over sneering at the worth and meaning 
of the grand cataclysm in France. The Times is constantly on 
the watch to level a sarcasm at the ideas of “liberty, equality, 
and fraternity,” and to point triumphantly to the present degra- 
dation of France. M. Louis Blanc thus finely rebukes one of 
these unworthy outbreaks of jealousy, on the occasion of the 
Trince of Wales’ marriage :— 


“That the Zimes should congratulate England on not having 
followed France over a sea abounding with rocks and shoals, is natural 
enough, but that it should discover in that a proof of greatness, 
instead of confining itself to beholding therein a proof of prudence, 
is hard to understand. If there is a characteristic which cannot be 
withheld from the French Revolution, it is precisely that of great- 
ness. And even if it were terrible, it was so because it was also grand 
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—grand through the loftiness of its aim, through the development of 
its strength, through the disinterestedness of its enterprises, through 
the extent of its sacrifices, through the mournful majesty of its 
suicide. It did not, it is true, cause three millions of human beings 
to leave their homes to look at a couple of lovers pass through the 
streets on their way to get married; but, to make up for that, by a 
word, by a sign, it caused fourteen raging armies to leap forth from 
the soil of France, to whom, in the name of its principles, it gave 
orders to vanquish the coalition of Europe, very certain that its 
orders would be executed. The emotions it had the power to arouse 
were not, it is true, such as take the form of gatherings of gazers 
and good dinners; but, to make up for that again, they were such as 
inspire the Marseillaise, command victory, abound in self-sacrifice, 
and bring death under subjection. 

“Let the Times, then, learn to be more modest. Let it study, 

however superficially, that ‘age of ruins,’ and it will be astonished at 
the quantity of good seed concealed, but not choked beneath the 
heap. 
“ Besides, one would fancy that England herself had never had any 
conflict with the awesome genius of revolution! We may say to the 
Times what Charles I, said to Bishop Juxon before placing his head 
upon the block—‘ Remember!’ ” 


Under the influence of “the enthusiasm of humanity,” which 
is so conspicuous in the extracts we have quoted, and ruled by 
his ideal of fraternity, M. Louis Blanc has no sympathy with the 
cautious and practical character of the English mind. When 
Poland was struggling at unheard-of odds against the whole 
power of Russia, her outcries were heard with compassion and 
indignation here as well as in France. But here there was never 
any serious thought of drawing the sword for Poland. In France, 
on the other hand, there was a generally warlike spirit, of which 
the emperor would have been undoubtedly glad to take advan- 
tage, with whatever ultimate views, had he an assurance of sup- 
port from England. M. Louis Blanc seems to have more than 
once persuaded himself that England was on the point of giving 
such an assurance, that she was really ready not only to beard 
Russia in eloquent despatches, but to follow up her preachments 
by action. The intensity of his disappointment corresponded to 


the warmth of his hopes ; and in his indignation at what he calls . 


the desertion of Poland he does not spare England. He seems 
to forget that whether or not his principles would have per- 
mitted or enjoined intervention in favour of the Poles, the prin- 
ciples of the mass of English liberals, we may say of English 
politicians of every party, condemn and repudiate intervention. 
It is needless, after the time that has elapsed since the final 
overthrow of Polish hopes, to re-open the questions which were 
agitated at the date of the rising. We will merely suggest, as a 
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more material, and perhaps ill-natured explanation of the diffe- 
rences between French and English policy than that given by M. 
Louis Blanc, that our country would have risked everything and 
would have had nothing to gain by a war with Russia, while 
every complication in Europe gives the French a chance of ex- 
tending their limits and realizing the ideal boundaries of the 
grande nation. Perhaps the frontier of the Rhine had almost 
as much to do with the French enthusiasm for the Polish cause 
as the principle of fraternity. 

But we are getting into a cynical vein. It is easy to under- - 
value the enthusiasms of others when they are unlike or in con- 
flict with our own. M. Louis Blanc himself, preaching, as he 
does, fraternity, the solidarity of nations, and half-a-dozen other 
“ Red” transcendentalisms, finds himself deserted by his favourite 
doctrines when they clash, as they must do now and then, with 
the interests, the glory, the hegemony of France. He is uncon- 
scious, of course, of this transmutation, but it is not the less real; 
and we meet with the ardent champion of Polish liberty, who 
rebukes England for not abandoning non-intervention in favour 
of the Poles, rebuking her also for laying aside the Russophobist 
mania which precipitated the ‘Crimean war, and for seeming to 
desire the emancipation of the Christian races in the East from 
the Turkish yoke. 

This, to say the least, appears inconsistent; and we can 
scarcely explain the change of feeling without resorting again to 
a somewhat cynical kind of criticism. Is it because M. Louis 
Blanc detests Russia as a rival to the supremacy of France that 
he is led, without knowing what he does, to uphold the cause of 
nationalities where that cause conflicts with the domination of 
the Czar, and to turn aside from it where it may, as some sup- 
pose, strengthen Russian influence? At least the charge of in- 
consistency which M. Louis Blanc brings against England might 
be retorted with much effect upon himself. It is no disgrace to 
a nation or to a man to feel and to acknowledge that the course 
of policy it once pursued was mean or mistaken, and so distinctly 
to abandon it. To maintain an opinion or a course of action, 
knowing it to be wrong, is a folly which could spring only from 
what a great orator has called “the ignominious pride of a fatal 
consistency.” And England, in throwing off the burthen of false 
and evil traditions, breaks through no honourable compact and 
tramples upon no principles, 

There is, however, an inconsistency not justifiable, nor even, 
we think, excusable,—the inconsistency which declines to apply 
generally a general principle. Is not M. Louis Blanc guilty of 
this inconsistency, when he refuses to those who are oppressed by 
the Sultan the sympathy which he so freely tenders to those who 
are oppressed by the Czar? 
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The same antipathy to Russia as a rival to France runs through 
many of these letters ; but it is worth while to notice how little 
suspicion existed four years ago of the tremendous capacities 
which lay concealed under the apathetic policy of Prussia. With- 
out doubt, M. Louis Blanc would have felt the jealousy which no 
Frenchman can help feeling, if he had been able to forecast the 
rise and rapid growth of a strong German nation, united and 
free. But so little was the grand creation of Bismarck’s political 
genius then dreamed of, that the only speculations which were re- 
garded with favour as pointing to the development of the German 
ideal, looked rather to Austria as the leader than to Prussia. For 
two or three years, indeed, the dry bones of the old Bund had 
been stirred with a revival of those antagonistic theories which 
had fought a long and wearisome, and seemingly useless battle 
since the arrangements of 1815. All the plans of unification 
which had been put to sleep, after the hopes of 1848 had been 
dashed, were re-awakened. The Gross-deutsche Idée, the Klein- 
deutsche Idée, and the Trias-Idée came once more into conspi- 
cuous competition. The Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, Duke Ernst 
of Saxe-Coburg, Baron von Beust, then chief minister of Saxony, 
Count Bernstorff, the Prussian statesman, had all promulgated 
schemes which fell to the ground through sectional jealousies and 
intrigues. In August, 1863, Austria conceived that her turn had 
come. In the diet at Frankfort, the Emperor Francis Joseph 
himself, backed by the Saxon king, proposed a modification of 
the Bund, which at the time won considerable attention in Eng- 
land and France. Indirectly, though not openly, this scheme, 
the details of which it would not be worth while to dwell upon, 
would have annihilated, or reduced to insignificance, the influence 
of Prussia in Germany. It is needless to say that King William 
and his minister were determined to crush this plan for restoring 
the supremacy of the Hapsburgs and destroying the power which 
the Hohenzollerns had so patiently and toilsomely built up. 

Upon this scheme, then supposed to have no mean chance of 
success, M. Louis Blanc comments ; and while doing his best to 
wish well to Germany and to tolerate its aspirations, he cannot 
help feeling somewhat sore. The joy of England at the prospect 
of German unity, the most disinterested political excitement, in 
our opinion, in which this nation has ever indulged, offends him, 
and he does not take care to conceal his offence :— 


“ When it was first of all known here that the work of German 
unificatiom was at last about to be taken in hand in good earnest, great 
was the joy. The sentiment which moved the English to follow with 
their good wishes the unity of Germany was precisely the same as 
that which had endeared to them the unity of Italy—France held in 
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on the East and towards the South by powerful neighbours. There is 
not a heart in England that is not quickened by such a prospect. 

“Ts there any occasion for me to say why ? Suppose that at the 
epoch when revolutionary France had all Europe on her arms, Italy 
on the one side and Germany on the other, had been what it is 
now proposed to make them, would revolutionary France, with all the 
prodigies of her divine wrath, have shivered the coalition to frag- 
ments and driven Pitt to despair ? 

“It is fair to doubt it, and the English do doubt it. The conti- 
nental power of France being the subject of their eternal disquietude, 


whatever can serve as a counterpoise to her weight in peaceful times,- 


or as a barrier against her in stormy days, cheers and fascinates 
them. 

“ Besides, it is not alone the power of France that alarms them. 
They are less anxious about her actual power, than about her restless 
genius, her military ambition, her adoration of the glory of arms, her 
tendency and her aptitude to enlarge her borders. They have as 
much fear of her great qualities as of her defects. 

“ From Germany, on the contrary, what have they to apprehend ? 
What matters to them the immense increase of strength which 
Germany would derive from her unity ? 

“It is true that the German.character is not so moderate in its pre- 
tensions as some persons imagine. Austria possessed herself of 
Hungary, she coveted, or at least accepted, her share of Poland, she 
holds Venice and holds it tightly ; only yesterday Italy trembled with 
horror beneath her yoke. Prussia, too, not content with having 
Posen, now disputes Schleswig with Denmark. 

“ But in all that there is nothing to alarm England, and accordingly 
she has not taken alarm. To get at her, Germany has something 
more than a narrow arm of sea to cross. Germany has no army ; she 
is not at all in the way of the English. The two powers which are 
really in her way are Russia and France; and it is precisely against 
Russia and France that the unity of Germany would serve as a 
guarantee to England.” 


In all this there is too much spleen, too much national jealousy, 
mixed with a certain basis of truth. But how many statements 
would M. Louis Blane have now to correct, how many conclu- 
sions to revise, after the wonderful events of last year’s war ? 
Prussia has got something more than Posen and Schleswig. 
Austria has been, so to speak, expunged from the map of Europe. 
And it certainly cannot be said any longer of Germany, “She 
has got no army.” Yet we are satisfied that the unification of 
Germany is no less grateful to England as the accomplished fact 
of 1867, than it was as the struggling ideal of 1863. It is true 
that not long after our manifestation of affection for a consolidated 
Germany, a great part of the nation, including the governing 
class, threw its sympathies and moral support into the scale 
against the first attempt to commence the process of making 
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Germany German. How many of those who had, for whatever 
reasons, accepted with delight the prospect of a great German 
power, and who nowexult in the attainment of this result, were not 
bitterly antagonistic to the claims which Prussia enforced against 
Denmark in 1864? 

Whether M. Louis Blanc’s criticism upon our foreign policy, 
as compared with that of France, be just or not, whether or not 
we always take a selfish view, and the French always a generous 
view of public affairs in Europe, it is quite certain that we 
usually take a narrow and unintelligent view, and our neighbours 
a broad and philosophic view. There have been occasions, 
however, in which this judgment might have been reversed ; 
where the’ strong common-sense of Engiand has broken through 
the fantastic web of an ideal policy, by which France has been 
more than once enthralled. It is easy to be wise after the 
event ; we feel that now very few will dispute that the course 
pursued by England with regard to the Congress proposed by 
the emperor towards the close of 1863, was dictated by reasons 
of sound policy. In the light of events which have since 
occurred, it is impossible not to see that such an cecumenical 
council as Napoleon III. desired to inaugurate, would have been 
absolutely powerless to avert the changes that have been accom- 

lished in Germany and Italy, while it would have been not 
unlikely to have involved the honour, perhaps of England, 
certainly of France, in disputes with which those countries had 
properly no concern. 

With all his solicitude for intervention in favour of Poland, 
M. Louis Blanc is compelled to recognise the wisdom of England’s 
refusal to enter upon the mazy political dance to which France 
would have led her. He explains the drift and the underlying 
sources of England’s policy to his countrymen in a series of 
letters, which were, no doubt, at the time, very much required, 
and very useful; he gives a dignified rebuke to those French 
journalists who assumed, in reference to this refusal, a bullying 
tone and an attitude of contempt and anger. 

Of all the political topics with which these letters deal, 
American affairs furnish the most accurate and searching test of 
the warmth, the earnestness, and the completeness of the writer’s 
liberal faith. The sophisms by which the astute champicns of 
the Slave Power succeeded in blinding, perhaps, the majority of 
pretended and no inconsiderable number of true liberals to the 
real designs of the secessionist rebellion, were powerless to obscure 
the keen vision, or to warp the calm good sense of M. Louis 
Blanc. His instincts were too impassioned, his principles too 
leavened with emotion, to allow him upon any pretence, however 
specious, to assume the advocacy of the cause which was stained 
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by the guilt and infamy of slavery. Throughout the war, through 
the long, dark, almost hopeless years, from the fall of Sumter 
to the crowning victory of Grant, he never wavered in his 
allegiance to the North, he never faltered in his protest, whether 
heeded or neglected, on behalf of what he firmly believed to be 
the cause of truth, justice, honour. More than this he maintained 
persistently, often with few or none to back him, that not only 
Right but Might was on the side of the Free States. In this he 
most nearly resembled Mr. Mill, beside whom it would not be . 
easy to name another writer and thinker of the first order who 
believed, during the Sturm-und-Drang period of the war, not 
merely that the North ought to crush the South, but that it 
would do so. In France, as well as in England, the triumphs 
of the Confederate generals were systematically exaggerated, 
and the successes of the Federal armies as consistently dis- 
paraged. M. Louis Blanc many times comments upon this 
unworthy championship; he more than once subjects to a 
caustic criticism the misrepresentations of the 7'imes and other 
journals in the Secessionist interest ; and to us, reading them in 
the light of accomplished facts, all the arguments that he urges 
seem so plainly conclusive that we can scarcely understand how 
they could fail to convince even the most obstinate and pre- 
judiced minds, We must remember, however, that prejudices 
are never so powerful over ordinary men as when they seem to 
have won a practical victory. To the successes of Lee and 
Jackson were mainly due that aberration of English feeling 
from the side of justice, the evil effects of which are now felt, 
and, we fear, will long be felt in the estrangement of England 
from America. 

For, as M. Louis Blanc, with his customary candour, repeatedly 
and with pain acknowledges, there was a distinct aberration of 
feeling on the part of English society—on the part, that is, of 
the great mass of the aristocracy and the middle class—from 
those liberal principles which receive everywhere more than 
enough of the homage of our lip-loyalty. The People did not 
join in this somewhat contemptible outburst of jealous vanity ; 
but the People had not then succeeded to its heritage of governing 
England. In public affairs, the House of Commons—an admi- 
nistrative committee, representing the land and the capital of 
the country—was held not unnaturally by foreign nations, by 
our American kinsmen, as well as by our Continental neighbours, 
to represent the nation. And when it became clear that “The 
Model Republic,” as it was tauntingly termed, was inextricably 
involved in the toils of a disastrous civil war, it did not long 
remain a matter of doubt that the large majority of the British 
parliament was exultant at the assumed ruin of - great 
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democracy, the formidable offshoot of Anglo-Saxon energy, the 
dreaded rival of the British name. Hence the rapid change of 
sentiment on the subject of slavery, so seemingly inexplicable, 
so unintelligible, so illogical. M. Louis Blanc seems to have felt 
the sudden evolution astonishing at all events, even if capable of 
a simple, though not creditable explanation. Recording Mr. 
Ward Beecher's comparative failure in his mission, recording 
the cheers which greeted Mr. Lindsay’s panegyrics on slavery, 
he says, “ Yes, these are the things which men say, hear, and 
applaud in the birthland of Wilberforce in the year 1863 of the 
Christian era.” He looks back a few years to the time when 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” threw England into a fever-fit of ex- 
citement, when Mrs. Beecher Stowe was caressed in aristocratic 
drawing-rooms, when the highest-born ladies in this country 
invoked the sympathies of the women of America on the slave's 
behalf. Why “this burning of what we have adored, this ado- 
ration of what we have burned?” Let M. Louis Blanc himself 
answer. In criticising the attacks made by the English press 
on President Lincoln's letter to the Unionist League of Illinois 
in the fall of 1863, their sarcasms on the phrase adopted in that 
celebrated manifesto as the mot de guerre, “ Preservation of the 
Union,” our critic writes :— 


“ Why conceal, how attempt to deny the fact P It is from hatred 
of the strength which America derived from the ‘ preservation of the 
Union,’ and which she will again find in its re-establishment, that the 
same English who abolish slavery have declared themselves, in such 
large numbers, for slave-owners, asserting the liberty of oppression, 
the right to suppress right.” 


This is one of the points in the policy of England, or of the 
governing classes in England, which M. Louis Blanc most clearly 
discerns: for here his judgment is not perceptibly swayed by 
any predilections in favour of France or French interes:s. His 
criticism therefore is most valuable and true. It is manifest to 
any one now looking back on the history of the four years during 
which the future of the American Union was wrapt in gloomy 
uncertainty, that our Tory and Whig statesmen, our pseudo- 
Liberal orators and journalists, rejoiced in the danger to the 
Republic, and, in prophesying the defeat of the North, forecasted 
their most zealous anticipations. For this base rejection of 
principle we have since been punished ; the Restoration of the 
Union has been a thing to make England uneasy ; and as yet, 
who shall say that the peril has passed by? The United States 
have not forgotten,—it would hardly be in human nature so soon 
to forget,—the building and equipment of the Alabama, the 
opposition which was offered to the enforcement of the Foreign 
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Enlistment Act, the apathy that was exhibited in the matter of 
Mr. Laird’s questionable practices. And some day—most 
earnestly do we hope that day may never come—it may be in 
the power of the men we then thought it a light thing to insult 
and wrong, to pay back to us some of the injuries and con- 
tumelies which we were guilty of abetting. A more short-sighted 
and suicidal policy than we maintained, from the hour that the 
first shot was fired in South Carolina to the day when Lee gave 
up his sword at Appomatox Court House, could not have been 
easily devised. At the time, as these letters abundantly testify,- 
our mistakes were plainly seen by the most liberal minds ; but 
for the instant prejudices were omnipotent, and wrought mischief 
of which it would be rash to say that we have yet seen the end. 
No part of these volumes is more instructive than the letters 
which deal with the Alabama case. Now, with the Union 
restored, with a Fenian Organization continuing to menace us, 
the warnings contained in these acute political discussions have a 
most notable confirmation. 

But America has not accepted—so much we may say with 
sincere thankfulness—the outbreak of the malignity of a class 
for the uncorrupted judgment of the nation. England was not 
all compact of the mean exultation of gratified spite, the 
conscious and deliberate disparagement of heroic self-sacrifice, 
the vain and impotent envy, which the Z'imes and the House of 
Commons represented. The People, as we have said, and as 
M. Louis Blanc is the first to acknowledge with all reverence, 
was untainted by the spirit evinced by “the upper classes.” They 
knew that it was the war between North and South which 
stopped every cotton-mill in Lancashire, and brought starvation 
to the door of an artisan class, hitherto the most prosperous that 
had ever existed. But they knew also—and they felt this even 
more keenly than the unwonted evils of penury and hopelessness 
—that the battle which North and South were fighting out on 
the banks of the Potomac and the Mississippi, was the eternal 
battle between right and wrong, between justice and violence, 
between the oppressors and the oppressed. And therefore, with 
a sublimity of endurance and of rectitude never surpassed, they 
sent, in the darkest hour of their trial, their good wishes and 
their prayers across the Atlantic, to strengthen the hearts and 
hands of the men who stood for four years, undisturbed by any 
disaster, unmoved by any triumph of the unjust cause, at the 
side of Abraham Lincoln. 

To the heroic virtues which the Lancashire Cotton Famine 
showed not to be yet extinct in England, M. Louis Blanc bears 
willing and generous testimony; and in reference to the American 
Civil War, at least, he does not allow himself to be led away by 
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those national prejudices which vitiate his letters on European 
politics. He condemns as strongly the conduct of the French 
Emperor as that of the English Aristocracy, and he points out 
with wonderful foresight, the folly of that mad Mexican enter- 
prise, which has since come to so terrible an end. When nearly 
every writer and speaker in England and France had accepted 
for good or evil the establishment of Maximilian’s throne, 
M. Louis Blanc wrote thus :— 


“T pause, for want of space; but whoever will take the trouble to 
east his eyes over the Blue Book, wherein are contained all the 
elements of the Mexican question, will find in it the official, the 
irrefutable proof :— 

“That the anarchy in which Mexico has been plunged, and the 
financial distress which has thence ensued, far from being imputable 
to the government of Juarez, have been the work of the faction 
opposed to that government. 

“ That it was by that faction—the Church party—that was uttered, 
in the time of its ascendancy, the ery, ‘ Death to foreigners !’ 

“That it was that faction which, when it was supreme in Mexico, 
violated the dwelling of the English Consul, broke open the chests, 
and stole 600,000 dollars belonging to the mining companies. 

“That the spoliations and murders, which have furnished matter 
for so many complaints, constitute the exploits of those very men 
whom it has been the misfortune of the deluded Imperial Government 
to have for its auxiliaries in Mexico. 

“That if, on the 9th April, 1862, and not in 1861, the English and 
Spaniards withdrew from the action, it was because they, at least, 
declined to have such auxiliaries, and because the object of the expe- 
dition, clearly enunciated in Article 2 of the Convention of the 31st 
October, was to obtain a certain financial reparation from Mexico, but 
not at all to interfere with its internal affairs. 

“Lastly, that the government of Juarez, in whose favour the armed 
universal suffrage of the Mexicans has pronounced in such a 
signal manner by the defence of Puebla, is the only legitimate 
government in Mexico, the only one which represents the idea of 
liberty and progress, the only one which rests on the national will, 
the only one with which it is the interest of France to treat,—unless, 
indeed, the empire be resolved to brave the risks of an expedition, 
undertaken upon the faith of false intelligence and lying promises, of 
an expedition too remote not to be ruinous, of an expedition con- 
demned in whispers by France, condemned aloud by England, the 
object of suspicion to Europe, odious to America, and from whose bosom, 
sooner or later, may proceed complications of formidable significance 
in the relations of the new world with the old.” 


What a warning was this! how did it foreshadow the tragedy 
of Queretaro! and how was it disregarded ! 

Turning aside from the field of foreign politics where M. Louis 
Blanc has some temptations to judge England hardly, which he 
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does not always know how to resist, we find in his sketches on 
English society, in his portraits of our eminent men, in his criti- 
cism of the drift of our opinions, much to instruct and entertain 
us. There is nothing of the caricaturist in M. Louis Blanc. His 
art is simple, kindly, and on the whole, confined by just and 
becoming limits. Take, for example, his graphic descriptions of 
our public amusements, of our eccentric individualities, of our 
feverfit of enthusiasm on the occasion of the Prince of Wales’ 
marriage. He sees what is ludicrous and unworthy in all these, 
and does not abstain from using the satirist’s lash, but he uses 
it lightly, delicately, good-humouredly : he does not do his best, 
as some of his compatriots have done, to excite French spleen 
against the English by his banter. He sees what is good, as 
well as what is bad, and sees it when it is far more likely to 
escape a stranger’s notice. The English character, as represented 
by him to the French, developes its best traits unexpectedly, 
and inspires respect far more effectually by the casual exhibition 
of excellence than it would by the intervention of any laboured 
eulogies, 

The enthusiastic warmth of feeling, which, as we have remarked, 
is M. Louis Blanc’s characteristic, incapacitates him for estimating 
fairly the large class of public men whose intellectual power is 
unbalanced by any activity of heart, in whom the self-regarding 
impulses are dominant, and are all the stronger, because they 
are allied with high mental capabilities. Among English states- 
men the class we speak of is very numerous, and has attained 
a wider influence than would be possible in a more impressionable 
and emotional nation. We are inclined to think that-M. Louis 
Blanc undervalues men of this class, as men of this class would 
certainly look with a certain degree of dislike and suspicion on 
the political fervour of M. Louis Blanc. His estimates of the 
work and power of men—to take two examples very wide apart 
—like Lord Lyndhurst and Sir George Cornewall Lewis, will 
seem very disappointing, very inadequate and inappreciative to 
the ordinary English politician. At the same time, his appre- 
ciation of men like Earl de Grey—‘ whom no idea terrifies,” 
(characteristically says M. Louis Blanc)—will appear singularly 
overstrained., 

We quote the conclusion of his remarks on Lord Lyndhurst :— 


“Do not be surprised, then, if Lord Lyndhurst was not eloquent 
with the eloquence which goes to the heart, and triumphs through 
the heart. A quick comprehension of his subject, a sober and powerful 
style, remarkable clearness of exposition, closeness of reasoning, 
formidable skill in handling sarcasm,—such were the characteristic 

featres of his oratorical power ; they were in keeping with his part, 
and sufficient for his purpose. 
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“The lawyer at any rate leaves behind him the marks we look for 
in vain on the road travelled by the politician? No; if the judgments 
delivered by him while he was head of the Court of Exchequer bear 
pleasing witness to his mental subtlety and shrewdness, they are not 
regarded in the judicial world as destined to form precedents. 

“ For all his length of days, then, Lord Lyndhurst failed to mark 
his course upon earth by any deeds or ideas of a nature to survive 
himself; for in life the main point is not its length, but its 
radiation. Show me a man whose life, albeit prematurely cut down, 
has nevertheless sunk deep into that of his fellows; of that man I will 
say he has lived long. It is possible to die young, yet full of days.” 


These remarks embody, in many respects, a one-sided judg- 
ment: but, like all M. Louis Blanc’s estimates of men, or opinions, 
or institutions, it is eminently suggestive—even more suggestive 
perhaps for us than it ever could have been for their original 
audience. Have we after all, with our material prosperity, with 
our political stability, extinguished ideas wholly? Have we 
followed so far the phantasm of practical success as to have got 
completely out of sight of the landmarks of principle? And if 
we have done this, have we chosen the better part ? 

These important questions M. Louis Blanc often incidentally 
raises, but never submits them to a thorough examination. 
However we may regret this, we cannot blame the critic who, 
addressing French readers through a French newspaper, could 
hardly have been expected to conduct the discussion under con- 
ditions which might please Euglishmen. But this circumstance 
does not deprive his criticisms of their value. If we are content 
to work out for ourselves the problems which he suggests to us, 
it will be all the better for ourselves. Into those problems we 
do not now mean to enter. There remain two other prominent 
topics to which M. Louis Blanc devotes a considerable share of 
attention, and which are worthy of some notice from us. The 
first is the condition and prospects of journalism in England ; 
the second, the tenure of land. With the first, for professional 
reasons, M. Louis Blanc is well qualified te deal; for the con- 
sideration of the second he has prepared himself, as any reader 
may perceive, by a course of study, liberal, philosophical, and 
exhaustive. 

The broad outlines of our theory of journalism are sufficiently 
well defined ; but practice by no means answers with exactitude 
to theory. There are yet too many limitations on freedom of 
speech in this country in one direction, and too few in another. 
Where a man advocates an unpopular cause he may be howled 
and hooted down, he may be practically excluded from the use 
of all the channels through which the public are commonly ad- 
dressed ; and this, though he may have truth and justice and 
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the opinions of the wisest and noblest spirits of his time upon 
his side. After a period of this persecution a reaction comes, the 
nation is converted, and then the same persecution is directed 
against the other side. In this way we say there is too much 
limitation on free opinion. And so in another way there is too 
little. Where a journalist has the public on his side in this 
country he is at once released from all the ordinary conventions 
which render controversy tolerable. He is able to make use of 
tricks, and to employ weapons which under other circumstances 
British fair play would not suffer to be resorted to. We quote a 
few of M. Louis Blanc’s observations on the first of these evils. 
They are well worth our serious attention :— 


“It is well, moreover, to observe, that, where public opinion has 
the power, it has also the caprices of despotism. How can you be 
certain beforehand that if circumstances led public opinion to deliver 
itself strongly on a given point, freedom on that point would run no 
danger of being crushed? In 1858, for instance, a writer having 
bethought himself of unfolding a doctrine which here is almost 
unanimously, I think with good reason, rejected, what happened ? 
That the freedom of the press was violated without scruple, and, more 
serious still, in the name of the law. For it would be a mistake to 
believe that in England the law holds sacred the freedom of the press. 
In its bearing on the press, the law of England is at this moment 
what it was in the days of the Tudors. The power that really guards 
the freedom of the press in this country is publie opinion, which 
presses indeed with all its weight upon the direction of the news- 
papers; but, as a set-off, shelters them from the molestations of 
government. The legal right of prosecuting journals exists ; only, it 
is public opinion that prevents its exercise. Now, by what means 
can we make sure it will always prevent that exercise? It must be 
itself informed of the dangers of the despotism it wields; it must 
itself be led to understand the purport of those beautiful words of 
Mr. John Stuart Mill: ‘If the whole world, save one man only, were 
of one opinion, and that man of a different opinion, the whole world 
would have no more right to enforce silence on him than he, if it lay 
in his power, would have to enforce silence on the world.”’ 

These discussions lead M. Louis Blanc naturally to the second 
point to which we alluded, the class of cases in which the limita- 
tions on free discussion are too lax rather than tco stringent. 
This, we have observed, occurs where the journalist is backed by 
a preponderance of educated opinion or by the decision of 
“society.” The attacks made by the Times on Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Cobden, which developed into what might be called a per- 
sonal squabble between the latter and Mr. Delane, exemplify the 
relaxation of moral restraints which being in the majority not 
unfrequently produces in a public writer. Some have advocated 
the signature of articles as a sufficient remedy for these evils. 
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There is much to be said against anonymous journalism, but we are 
disposed tothink, with Mr.Jchn Morley,* that against this peculiar 
offence the practice of signatures would be found a very insecure 
protection M. Louis Blanc, who like most French journalists 
is attached to the custom of signing articles, urges that the adoption 
of the custom in England would beget a sense of responsibility in 
public writers sufficiently strong to overcome the natural tempta- 
tion of the man who writes to gratify the majority to cast aside 
all moral considerations in dealing with a man belonging to a 
class proscribed by society, a “ Communist ” for example, or an 
“ Atheist,” or a “Comtist,” or any of the numerous but individually 
insignificant social heretics, whom it delights Philistinism to 
persecute. 

The condemnation of anonymous journalism must be based on 
quite other grounds. No reason that we have ever seen advanced 
on behalf of the practice of signatures appears to us so cogent as 
an argument put forward by a respectable journal in defence of 
anonymity. With this unhappy appeal to the basest and most 
contemptible traditions of the English press, M. Louis Blanc deals 
with some acrimony, which indeed was not undeserved, 


“ Failing space compels me to be brief; I hasten, therefore, before 
concluding, to examine the most curious aspect of the question. A 
great secret lurked behind this question, and literary men owe their 
warmest thanks to the Economist for having brought it to light. 
With a most laudable candour this journal declares that the great 
advantage of anonymity is in reducing newspaper editors to be the 
most humble and obedient servants of moneyed men. In this way, 
if articles were signed, the public would take a fancy to certain 
writers ; it would every morning look for their name at the foot of the 
articles provided for them to read; it would regret their absence, if 
it found them not in their accustomed place. And what would be the 
result? That the success of a journal would at length become 
identified with the popularity of such or such a name, and its value 
as a property would depend on the co-operation of such or such a 
writer. Mark the importance that would thereby be acquired in a 
journal by those who conduct it, at the expense of those who own it. 
Think of the price the former: would fancy themselves justified in 
setting on their services. It would be in their power to inflict a 
terrible blow upon the paper in which their signature has shone by 
leaving it for a rival paper. The consequence would be the immense 
evil of having thought less dependent on money. And then, farewell 
to order! Farewell to conservative ideas! Farewell to the security 
of the prosperous! Who knows what might not be devoured by that 
bull-dog, if once set free, whom happily money now holds in check— 
thought !”’ 





* Fortnightly Review. September, 1867. Article: “ Anonymous Journalism.” 
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Branching off from the remarks on Mr. Cobden’s quarrel with 
the Times, M. Louis Blane proceeds in a series of eighteen 
letters, which close the present instalment of this highly interest- 
ing correspondence, to discuss at length the tenure of land in 
England. This is the most coherent part of the book, presenting 
a systematic and connected argument ; it is also perhaps the most 
valuable to an English reader. Unquestionably it gives a rude 
shock to many ideas which “the British Philistine” has been 
taught to hold very sacred ; it does not spare even the teachings 
of philosophers by no means given to profess commonplaces. It. 
is in fact in every sense original, alike in its valuable admonitions 
and its gravest errors. 

Profoundly affected by Mr. Bright’s eloquent denunciation, and 
Mr. Cobden’s logical assault on the system of land tenure universal 
in England and forced in its worst form by English rulers upon 
Treland, M. Louis Blane undertook to master the subject in 
theory and in practice. He consulted Mr. McCulloch’s able plea 
for the “rights of the proprietor,” and the grande culture ; he 
drew from Mr. Mill’s great work the materials for an impeach- 
ment of those exaggvrated rights and that oppressive system. 
But he did not adopt or endorse any one of the schemes which 
he consulted ; rather, under the influence of a theory of his own 
which he hints at, but does not expose fully to view, he rejects 
each in turn; and, as Hume reared out of the fragments of 
Berkeley’s and Condillac’s mutually destructive systems the fabric 
of his Nihilism, he uses the arguments of either side alternately 
to defeat the other. His letters on “the land question” are, 
therefore, all the more interesting and useful in that they echo 
neither McCulloch nor Mill, but advance principles scarcely known 
in England in any definite form, and hitherto we believe promi- 
nently advocated only by Mr. Charles Kingsley, the principles of 
co-operation and association applied to agricultural industry. 
The day has happily passed when such theories as these, however 
novel and startling, could be branded with the word “Com- 
munistic,” and thrust away among other “pestilent social heresies.” 
Without in the least accepting the possibility, not to speak of the 
preferableness, of M. Louis Blanc’s scheme, we may at all events 
say that to discuss the complicated questions arising out of land 
tenure fairly and exhaustively, we cannot exclude from our con- 
sideration the co-operative and associative principles. 

Mr. Cobden was never a more convincing logician, Mr. Bright 
never a more impressive orator, than during that campaign 
against the landlords which gave occasion to the controversy upon 
which we are now commenting; and with the destructive part 
of their programme M. Louis Blanc finds no difficulty in agree- 
ing. But he is not satisfied with the measures they propose to 
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remedy the evils of unequal distribution; and he seems to be 
clearly in the right when he urges that the abolition of the laws 
of entail and primogeniture, and of the obstacles to the free 
transfer of land, would scarcely avail to correct mischiefs which 
are rather social than legal. At present the accumulation of 
lands in the hands of a few proprietors is not discouraged by 
public opinion; we have in M. Louis Blanc’s own words a faith- 
ful description of the passion for territorial position which 
characterizes our nation. 


“Thus landed property possesses here an incomparable charm. The 
golden dream of every Saxon merchant is to be one day classed among 
the landlords. The manufacturer sighs for the happy moment when 
he will be able to say, while taking his morning walk, ‘ This is mine.’ 
If, far, very far from his fatherland, the colonist turns his eyes towards 
her, it is in the hope of returning as a ‘country gentleman.’ 

“ And whence springs this general earth-hunger? From the love 
of lucre? Not at all. There are estates of great extent, recently 
purchased, which return barely 2 per cent. to their owners, in a 
country where it is easy to place one’s money, and with perfect safety, 
at 4 and 5 per cent. It is because, as the Z'imes observes, land at the 
present day in England is an article of luxury. There is the whole 
secret. 

“ But there is one point which the Zimes has omitted to clear up, 
and it is this: —How comes it that where taxation weighs so heavily 
upon articles of the first necessity, it does not weigh at all upon an 
article of luxury ?” 


In the last sentence M. Louis Blanc alludes to the unequal 
pressure of the land tax as compared with the taxes on capital 
and profits, to which subjects he devotes a chapter well worthy of 
study, showing that the land tax which in France supplies one- 
sixth* of the whole revenue, in England gives only one thirty- 
second part, that the amount of the tax in this country has not 
materially increased since the commencement of the last century, 
while in the same period the entire revenue of England “has 
risen from £3,895,204 to £70,683,850, and the rents of land- 
lords from £9,724,000 to £54,678,412.” Omitting this con- 
sideration, however, we pass to M. Louis Blanc’s theory of tenure. 
While impugning, as we have seen, the efficacy of the policy of 
free trade in land proclaimed by Cobden and Bright, and their 
avowed preference for the small farm system “ without so much 





* In the English translation of M. Blane’s Letters, no doubt by a clerical 
error, the proportion is stated as “‘one-sixteenth.” But see the text. Vol. IL. 
p. 241. A later, and we have no doubt more correct calculation, gives the 
proportions as 10°5 per cent. in France and 4°3 per cent. in Great Britain, of 
the total revenue. 
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as pronouncing the word association,” M. Louis Blanc does not 
proceed to set forth distinctly his own views. He impeaches, 
first, the plea for la petite culture, which he finds in Mr. Mill's 
works, and next, the plea for la grande culture, which he finds 
in Mr. McCulloch’s. 

This would not be the place to enter on a fresh discussion of 
the respective merits of the rival systems ; but we may remark 
without irrelevance that the fundamental principle on which M. 
Louis Blanc’s attack on peasant proprietorship is founded seems 
strangely opposed to all history and experience. He argues that - 
“the best system of cultivation is that which most favours the 
development of the animal kingdom,” and that the grande 
culture is the best fitted to attain this end. If upon this is 
meant to be built up the conclusion that the grande culture is 
that which is most calculated to advance human happiness, if 
“as soon as the land tenure is at issue, the question which 
dominates all—I ask pardon of Jean Jacques—is that of dis- 
covering what social arrangements will best conduce to that 
sovereign end and aim—the preservation of the human race,” 
we join issue with M. Louis Blanc both on his major and minor 
premiss. We deny that the grande culture is necessarily the 
system under which the animal kingdom is most freely developed ; 
we deny also, and much more emphatically, that, if it were, the 
interests of humanity, “the preservation of the race,” would be 
benefited by its adoption. 

As for the first point, we have only to look at our own 
country. M. Louis Blanc freely allows that in England the large 
farm system has long been dominant without as yet any sign of 
a counter-current ; but will he contend that the tendency of 
English agricultural industry during this period has been to turn 
from tillage to grazing? The precise contrary of this is noto- 
riously the case. In the best farmed counties of England, and 
still more conspicuously in the Scottish lowlands, in Ayrshire, 
Selkirkshire, and the Lothians, the tendency has been to con- 
vert, by the assistance of draining and manure, the better and 
more considerable part of the pasture land into arable. What 
remains under grass, remains so, because it would be unprofitable 
under tillage. In Flanders and Switzerland again we see how 
cattle breeding may be carried on successfully under la petite 
culture. It seems to us that M. Louis Blanc’s argument here 
cannot at least be allowed the universality which he claims for it. 

But we are very far from granting that the production of 
animals is the highest development of agriculture. On the con- 
trary, the greatest historians and philosophers are united in re- 
garding the change which has at one time or other taken place 
in every community as a distinct elevation in the social scale. 
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We can still point to many tribes—it would be too much to call 
them nations—that have never got beyond the social state ; we 
find them in every case less civilized than the lowest agricultural 
communities. And when from any causes the pastoral system 
has been to a large extent restored, the consensus of all writers 
is that civilization has been thrown back and human happiness 
diminished. In these letters even evidence of this is quoted in 
Pliny’s celebrated declaration, “ Latifundia perdidére Italiam.” 
These large estates were essentially part of a grazing system, 
the growth of which every Roman historian deplores. We have 
little doubt that even now the malarious desolation of the 
Campagna supplies a much larger quantity of cattle than Latium 
did when it was held in eight-acre farms by the hardy yeomen 
who defeated Volscians and Samnites, Greeks and Carthaginians, 
The substitution of oxen for men, this was the evil which the 
statesmanlike mind of Tiberius Gracchus discerned and endea- 
voured to cure. This, too, is the evil which forms the main 
difficulty in dealing with Ireland. If M. Louis Blane had 
recalled these examples he would scarcely have urged that large 
farms and cattle breeding are most conducive to “the preserva- 
tion of the human race.” 

We have noticed this argument of M. Louis Blanc with the 
object of showing that he has failed distinctly to comprehend the 
points at issue between the advocates of large estates and of pea- 
sant properties. His imperfect perception of the main lines of 
the controversy damages the effect of his subsequent analyses of 
the land systems of England and France, which, though very 
copious and instructive, in some important instances seem to 
break away from the logic of the question. In the former, where 
he endeavours to show the evil effects of the morcellement of the 
land and the indebtedness of the proprietary, we seem to recog- 
nise some of the old fallacies and misstatements exploded by Mr. 
Mill in his vigorous onslaught on MM. Mounier and Rubichon 
and the Quarterly Review.* But even accepting M. Louis 
Blanc’s gloomy picture of the condition of the French pea- 
santry as substantially a just one, it remains to ask whether 
the morcellement and the mortgage system, which is its con- 
sequence, are inseparable from small properties. These evils, 
indeed, by M. Louis Blanc’s own admission, seem to be chiefly 
confined to France (among countries where the petite culture 
prevails), and even there not to be universal. It has never been 
proved that proper precautions may not be taken against exces- 
sive subdivision. In the Scandinavian countries, in North Ger- 





* “Mill’s Principles of Political Economy.” (5th Edition.) Vol. I. 
Appendix ; pp. 587—607. 
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many, and in Switzerland, it has been found practicable to 
observe a healthy mean between undue distribution and undue 
aggregation. 

M. Louis Blanc, while assailing the small farm system as 
established in his own country, does not spare the evils of ours. 
And whether it be that they are nearer to our eyes or no, the 
latter seem the more fatal and degrading. Of all virtues, that 
of which the English peasant has least is independence—the 
virtue which we are taught in childhood to believe the inalien- 
able heritage of Englishmen. That independence is impossible, 
or nearly so, in the present economic and social position of the 
agricultural labourer, is a melancholy fact, patent to the most 
careless observer of social phenomena. Even the upholders of 
the existing system admit this. But they appeal, on the other 
hand, to certain countervailing advantages. Mr. McCulloch, for 
example, plausibly maintains that the accumulation of the soil of 
England in the hands of a few*—the institution, that is, of a 
landed aristocracy—is favourable, nay is necessary, to the highest 
development of literary and scientific genius. He makes much 
of “the stimulant of inequality ;” and even goes so far as to say— 


“It is to those who from the inferior ranks of society have succeeded 
in reaching the highest rounds, that humanity is indebted for the 
majority of the inventions and improvements which have so widely 
extended the empire of mind over matter, and added so much to the 
sum of human happiness.” 


M. Louis Blane replies to this preposterous claim very elo- 
quently and justly :— 


* But that is not the lesson which history teaches us. What it 
teaches us, on the contrary, is that the great geniuses which have 
done honour to humanity have been actuated by quite other motives 
than cupidity, vanity of rank, thirst for titles, and what Mr. McCul- 
loch calls ‘the stimulant of inequality.” What gave to the world 
such men as Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Tacitus, Dante, Galileo, 
Raphael, Leibnitz, Descartes, Schiller, Moliére, Shakspeare, Watt, 
Newton, Pascal, &c., was a passion for truth, a disinterested love of 
art or science, the inward happiness evolved from the exercise of the 
faculties and from following the law of aptitude. The ‘stimulant of 
inequality ’ does not act as a motive power, except in the formation 
of artificial aristocracies ; it does not count as anything in the forma- 
tion of the true aristocracy, which is composed of great philosophers, 





* The number of landed proprietors in England has been estimated by 
Mr. Cobden at 30,000. Mr. McCulloch raises the uumber to 200,000,— 
but he reckons the 40s. freeholders! Mr. Bright has lately quoted from San- 
ford and Townsend’s, “ Great Governing Families,” the statement that half the 
land of the country belonged to 150 individuals. 
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great poets, great artists, great inventors, of all who really contribute 
to raise the standard of humanity. Goethe was a courtier, but it was 
not the courtier in him that wrote ‘Faust.’ Bacon is accused of 
having been too fond of money, and of having preferred honours to 
honour: but even if this charge, which is now declared by many clear- 
sighted minds to be unjust, were well-founded, it certainly was not 
any greediness for gain or a vulgar vanity that rendered Bacon capa- 
ble of composing the Morwm Organum. A singular idea of genius, 
truly, do those entertain who regard it as the creature of ignoble 
appetites. To represent it as such, is to calumniate it.” 


We cannot follow M. Louis Blanc further in his discussion of 
the relations arising out of land tenure. It may be readily seen 
from what we have written on the subject that we differ very 
widely from many of his conclusions, but these differences do not 
prevent us from recommending M. Louis Blanc’s consideration of 
the question to all intelligent inquirers. It is distinguished by a 
candour and an earnestness which are unfortunately too rare in 
political discussions ; and if deficient in ajudicial impartiality of 
appreciation, the defect is compensated for by the enthusiastic 
warmth of the writer’s feelings. 

This enthusiasm, indeed, which takes a philosophic form in 
“the idea of fraternity,” penetrates and informs all that M. Louis 
Blanc writes. The flame is warm, fervent, comforting; but we 
doubt whether it casts altogether what Bacon calls “dry light”— 
light unladen with the mists of passion and emotion. It is well, 
however, that we should have not only the logician but the 
philanthropist. And though we rate higher than either the 
philosopher who, like Mr. Mill, unites the highest qualities of 
both, we can set a value also on the generous impulses, the keen 
passion for truth and justice, which does so much honour to the 
author of these letters. 

The use which M. Louis Blanc’s criticisms will fulfil in France 
is something which an Englishman cannot easily estimate. With- 
out doubt he does justice to England in many particulars where 
the ordinary Frenchman, without guidance, would be disposed to 
go very far astray, and to do us much wrong. But he is not in- 
fallible ; and the points in which he errs are frequently very im- 
portant ones. With the beneficial part of his criticism, France, it 
must be allowed, receives an alloy of mischievous distortions of 
the reality, which impairs seriously the value of these letters as a 
whole. 

But their main object will be attained, if they make us “see 
ourselves as others see us.” This, we think, they are successful 
in doing. Their very errors point out to us the peculiar relations 
in which France stands to England, relations which we so fre- 
quently forget or ignore. And, on the whole, even where they 
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are most severe, they convey to us information of our own short- 
comings, which we should never take the trouble to search out 
for ourselves. M. Louis Blanc has done a good work in inter- 
preting, as he has done, with candour and intelligence, the inner 
life of England to France, and by sending back to us a reflected 
image, in no flattering mirror, of our national character. May he 
long continue to perform the same useful and honourable duty 
with increasing insight and equity. 


Art. 1V.—Luoyp’s SweDEN AND ITs GAME Birps. 


The Game Birds and Wild Fowl of Sweden and Norway ; 
together with an Account of the Seals and Salt-water 
Fishes of those Countries. Embellished with a Map; 
48 Illustrations, executed in Chromo-lithography, and 
65 Woodcuts. By L. Lioyp, Author of “ Field Sports 
of the North of Europe,” and “Scandinavian Adventures.” 
London: Day and Son. 1867. 


HE great fault to be found with Mr. Lloyd’s new work is its 
title. Generally speaking, titles “keep the word of promise 

to our ear, and break it to the hope.” Mr. Lloyd, however, gives 
us far more than he promises. His book is really, in all except 
size, a hand-book for travellers to Sweden. Mr. Lloyd is not a 
mere sportsman, as his title would seem to indicate. A man of 
one idea is generally mad, and a man of one book, especially 
when that is a game-book, is always a bore. Mr. Lloyd, how- 
ever, belongs to the highest type of sportsmen—men who, whilst 
they are good shots, have a taste for science ; who, while they can 
walk their forty miles a day, can still enjoy the beauties of 
scenery ; and who, though they can fling a fly, are acute observers 
of social customs and manners. The worst type of sportsmen 
may possibly now be found at the pigeon matches which have 
become so fashionable at Hornsey, and in the covers in October 
at the battues of some great noblemen. The great vice of the 
age, at least among certain classes, is idleness. Shooting “ blue 
rocks” from a trap is an enjoyment fit more for an eastern 
potentate than for Englishmen, whilst a battue is a sport more 
adapted for butchers than for gentlemen. It has been acutely 
remarked that though country gentlemen have for generations 
[Vol. LXXXVIII. No. CLXXIV.]—New Serizs, Vol. XXXII. No. II. EE 
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been fox-hunters, yet they have never discovered the laws of 
scent. The squirearchal mind is certainly not given to specula- 
tion. The grouse disease is looked upon rather as a visitation of 
Providence than as proceeding from natural causes. Still matters 
are mending. On the whole the modern squire is a very dif- 
ferent being to his three-bottle grandfather. If he does not 
think much he at least reads a little, which is something. And 
of late years the books on his favourite subjects have not only 
increased in number but in intrinsic value. England, however, 
is a very limited field for sport. Each year, too, reduces the 
area and increases the sportsman’s expenses, But if on the one 
hand modern industry is contracting the earth, it is also bridging 
over the seas. If space is being narrowed, time, at all events, is 
being lengthened. Steam furnishes us with wings. We now 
make a flying visit for a summer’s holiday to lands which were 
nearly inaccessible to the last generation. Girls now rush about 
where their fathers feared to tread. We now read with a smile 
in Sir Arthur Brooke’s “Travels in Sweden” of the “fearful 
celerity ” of stage coaches, and the “ brilliant glare” of the gas- 
lamp. The worthy baronet, who died only a few years ago, lived 
to witness many changes, but Sweden is still luckily as fresh a 
field for travellers as when he wrote forty years ago. His works 
belong toa past generation, which delighted in thick quartos. 
We now compress our matter into short sentences and small 
print. Murray is now our model. Still few books upon 
Sweden will be found so entertaining as the two volumes of 
the Northamptonshire baronet. And Mr. Lloyd now comes 
before the public with a work not unworthy to be placed by the 
side of that of his old friend. Mr. Lloyd, however, ought to be 
nearly as well known as Sir Arthur. Nearly forty years have 
passed since he published his “ Field Sports of the North of 
Europe,” which is, however, far better known by various 
translations on the Continent than in England. Translated 
into Swedish it went through two large editions. Swedish 
critics were enthusiastic in its praise. The Aftonblad, the 
leading paper in Sweden, which has been called the Times of 
Scandinavia, summed up its merits-in the following terms :— 


“The seldomer it happens that unprejudiced foreigners have written 
on our native country, the more welcome ought their works to be. 
Arndt, Catteau, Colville, and many others, have described Sweden; 
and they have often come near the truth. But the larger portion of 
their materials have been collected in the boudoir; and the maps of 
the country have rather attracted their attention than the natural 
history of Sweden, its inhabitants, and their customs. Lloyd has 
with his own eyes seen and judged. His free roving life has 
placed him in better situations, in those districts through which 
he has wandered, to study nature and mankind than other persons. 
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One must not believe, nevertheless, that his work is only interesting 
to the lovers of the chase, for from a great portion of what he 
says of the inhabitants of our country, many interesting and pre- 
viously unknown details can probably be gathered. With a similar 
interest one follows him from the savage beasts which prowl through 
our forests, to social life, as well in the circles of the great as in 
those of the humbler classes. Throughout he shows the same open- 
heartedness ; and, unlike Acerbi, who met with whales in the Malar 
Lake, he only speaks of what he himself has seen and experienced, 
or what he has received from the best authorities.” 


Swedish critics may be supposed to know a good work on their 
own country. And the high praise which they have bestowed 
upon Mr. Lloyd is not undeserved. The thorough out-door 
spirit is the great charm of all Mr. Lloyd’s writings. He never 
describes anything unless he has seen it himself or derived his 
knowledge from first-rate authority. Mr. Lloyd is no mere closet 
student of nature. He has for this reason been equally praised 
by both naturalist and sportsman. Laudari a lauduto is the 
best passport. And Mr. Lloyd brings his credentials with him. 
This is the way in which he is spoken of by Mr. Wheelwright, 
better known as the “ Old Bushman” :— 


“Tam not about to enter into a description either of the habits or 
the chase of the bear, for if I did, I must borrow from all books. 


Any one who wishes to know more on this subject may consult the 
fountain head—Mr. Lloyd’s ‘ Northern Field Sports, and here he will 
find full information.”* 


And in the very last book which the “ Old Bushman ” wrote, he 
says in still more emphatic terms :—“If any of my readers wish 
to know more of the habits and chase of Bruin I will refer 
them to Lloyd’s ‘ Northern Field Sports,’ a book written by one 
who has killed more bears than any man in Sweden, and a book, 
moreover, which tells ‘the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth,” rather an unusual thing in a book on sporting.t+ 
Mr. Lloyd, in fact, has more than once nearly paid for his love of 
the sport by his life. The following extract will, perhaps, best 
show the kind of stuff of which the author is made :— 


“The bear was lying near to the summit of a little knoll, and 
at the outer edge of a thick brake ; but on the side I approached him 
there was a small opening in the forest, so that my view was nearly 





* «Ten Years in Sweden,” chap. iv. p. 179. 

+ “A Spring and Summer in Lapland,” chap. iv. p.115. This and the 
foregoing work should form part of the library of every naturalist. In their 
healthiness and out-of-door tone they resemble Mr. Lloyd’s writings. As will 
be seen by our extracts, we are largely indebted to the information which they 
contain. To travellers in Sweden they are indispensable. 
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unobstructed. Owing, however, to his being couched beneath a sort 
of bower, consisting of several of the adjacent young pines, which he 
had broken or torn down with his teeth and claws—a form of lair, by- 
the-bye, such as I never saw before or since—I was not aware of the 
beast until within some eight to ten paces of his bed, and then little 
more than his head, which was obliquely towards me, was visible ; and 
though the dog stood baying immediately near to him, and though 
fully awake, as I saw by the rolling of his eye, he had not as yet at 
all changed his position; but from the action of his head, he was 
evidently on the point of moving off. Being perfectly prepared, and 
my gun on full-cock, I, as soon as I caught sight of the beast, levelled 
at the centre of his skull; but some boughs intervening, which it was 
to be feared might intercept the ball, caused me to desist from firing. 
The next instant, however, I took rather a snap shot at the outer side 
of his head, beyond the boughs in question. But the momentary 
delay caused by shifting my aim was very unfortunate; for in the interim 
he had seen me, and as I pulled the trigger he was in the very act of 
bolting from his couch; and my aim in consequence was very 
uncertain. Indeed I am inclined to believe I missed him altogether. 
Be. that as it may, on the discharge of my gun the beast at once 
rushed towards me. I had still my second barrel, with which I ought, 
no doubt, to have destroyed him ; but owing to his undulatory motion 
I could not, though I attempted more than once, catch a satisfactory 
sight ; and it was not until he was within three or four paces that [ 
fired, and then somewhat at random. Though my ball in this or the 
former instance (for in the one or the other, as subsequently ascer- 
tained, it went wide of the mark) wounded him very desperately, it 
having entered his neck near the shoulders, and passed into his body ; 
yet it was not sufficient, unfortunately, to stop his course, for in a 
second or two he was upon me—not on his hind legs (the way in 
which it is commonly supposed the bear makes his attacks), but on 
all-fours, like a dog; and in spite of a slight blow that I gave him on 
the head with the muzzle of my gun—for I had no time to apply the 
butt—he at once laid me prostrate. Had not the beast been so very 
near me when I fired the second barrel, it is probable, from his 
wounded state, I might have got out of his way; but flight on my 
part, from his near proximity, was then too late; and once in his 
clutches, and now that my gun was discharged, totally unarmed, the 
only resource left to me was to turn my face to the snow, that my 
features might not be mutilated, and to lie motionless; it being a 
generally received opinion in Scandinavia, that if the bear supposes 
his victim to be dead, he the sooner desists from his assaults. In my 
case, however, though I played the defunct as well as I was able, the 
beast mauled me somewhat severely, about the head in particular ; 
my body also suffered greatly from his ferocious attacks, which 
extended from the neck and shoulders downwards to the hip. But he 
did not attempt in any manner to hug or embrace me, as we in 
England seem to imagine his custom to be when carrying on offensive 
operations, nor did he seriously molest me in any way with his claws. 
All my wounds were, to the best of my belief, inflicted with his fangs. 
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.. ++ Neither at the time of receiving my first fire, nor whilst making 
his rush, did the bear, as is usually the case when enraged, utter his usual 
half-roar half-growl, Even when I was lying at his mercy, no other 
than a sort of subdued growl, similar to that of a dog when disturbed 
whilst gnawing a bone, was made by the beast; and so far from 
coming at me with open jaws, as one would suppose to be the case 
with a wild beast when making his onset, his mouth at the time was 
altogether closed. The pain I suffered from his long-continued attacks 
on my body was bearable. When he had my limbs in his jaws it 
more resembled their being stuck in a huge vice than anything else ;_ 
but when his jaws grasped, as they did, the whole crown of my head 
—during which I distinctly felt the fleshy part of his mouth to over- 
lap my forehead—and his fangs very deliberately scored my head, my 
sufferings were intense. The sensation of his fangs slowly grating 
over the bare skull, was not at all that of a sharp blow, as is often 
the case when a wound is inflicted, but rather, though very much more 
protracted, the crunch one feels during the extraction of a tooth. 
From certain circumstances, I have reason to believe the bear con- 
tinued to maltreat me for nearly three minutes, and as I perfectly 
retained my senses the whole time, my feelings whilst in this horrible 
situation are beyond the power of description. But at length the 
incessant attacks of my gallant little dog drew the brute’s attention 
from me, and I had the satisfaction to see him retreat, though at a 
very slow pace, into the adjoining thicket, where he was at once lost 
to view. Immediately after he left me I arose, and applied snow by 
the handful to my head, to staunch the blood which was flowing from 
it in streams. I lost a very large quantity, and the bear not a little, 
so that the snow all around the scene of conflict was literally deluged 
with gore.” * 


The man who under these circumstances could feign death 
and lie without moving under the punishment, is evidently made 
of the same stuff as Speke or Grant. And in Sweden Mr. Lloyd 
has found a field exactly suitable to his labours. No country could 
be so well adapted to the sportsman. It gives every variety of 
scenery—low peaty plains towards the south, fir and pine forests in 
the centre, and snow fells in the north. Every variety of game, 
too, can be found. The elk may be hunted in the great central 
forests ; there, too, the bear, the lynx, and the wolf abound, 
whilst the rein-deer roams on the northern fells of snow. The 
total area of Sweden, according to Agardth,t is 3868 Swedish 
square miles, which may be divided as follows :— 





* “Scandinavian Adventures.” By L. Lloyd. Vol.i. chap. xxv. pp. 
420—424, 
+ Quoted in “‘ Ten Years in Sweden,” p. 3. 
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Swedish square miles. 


eee ee eee eee ee 

Meadow and cultivated land .. . 247 
Fells and barren plains . . . . . 1500 
Forests . . ..... ss « 1628 





Total . . . . 3868 


The scenery is not so fine as that of Norway, but in Norrland it 
is wild and picturesque. The climate differs in various parts. In 
the south it is mild; but in the midland districts the snow lies 
deep on the ground till the middle and end of April. The best 
way of indicating the approach of spring in the various parts 
is to give Mr. Wheelwright’s interesting table of the arrival of 
the principal spring migratory birds :— 


Scania, Wermland, Norhotten, 
55° 50! §9° 19’ 66° 25’ 
Lark . . . 10th March. 11th March. 1st April. 


Golden Plover. . 22 i 10th April. 6th May. 
Ring-dove . . . 23 - 20 ii 

Stock-dove . . . 28 a 25 
Kite . . .. . 28 1 10 - 


Woodcock . . . 22 ~ 20 s 

White Wagtail. . Ist April. 17 ,, + 
Wheatear . .. 7 - 22 " 15 
Curlew .... 10 ‘ 5th May. 
Starling . . . . 29th Feb. 20th April. 
Redstart. . . . 22nd April. 6th May. 
Crow. . ... 238 ~ 27th April. 23 
Swallow. . . . 3rd May. 7th May. 10 
Martin .... 8 ws 10 me 10 


Cuckoo . ... 7 ai 18 ea 30 


The great fir and pine forests of course contribute in the midland 
districts the chief character to the scenery. ‘They form, too, the 
principal source of wealth to the country. The rivers are not 
large. In the north, the chief are the Tornea River, the Umea 
and Lulea River, Pitea River, Skelleftea, Angerman River, and 
Liusnan ; but all of them are small, and none of them exceed 
forty-two Swedish miles in length.* The principal rivers in the 
middle of the country are the Klar and the Dall, on the last of 
which are some magnificent falls. The finest of the lakes are 
the Werner, Wetter, Malar, and Siljan, of these, the Werner and 
the Wetter are the largest. Such is a very general account of 
the country. Of the amount of the larger game, some estimate 





* The Swedish mile is seven English miles. 
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may be formed by the following table from the returns of the 
head rangers in the different provinces from the year 1849 to 
1859 :— 


a a a 
MS ec ik es eo es 
SE: -« + * & We-yece oe eee 
MS ic & a. at pe 1 Re 
aaa se ee eee 5 
a mee 
[er ee 
a are ee 
Eagles, falcons, hawks . . . . . . . 1908 
a eae ee 


The return of foxes, martens, and otters and weasels, may serve 
to remind us of similar entries in our old churchwardens’ books, 
where we also find “ greys” and“ bausons,” that is to say badgers, 
mentioned. The best way, however, to show how rich is the 
fauna of Scandinavia, by which we mean Sweden and Norway, 
is to divide it into separate regions, with Messon and Wheelwright. 
In the snow region we find the glutton, the white fox, the rein- 
deer, and the northern hare. Amongst the birds, we meet with 
the snow bunting (Emberiza nivalis, Temm.), Buffon’s skena; the 
raven, rough-legged buzzard (Buteo lagopus, Yarrell), gyrfalcon 
(Faico gyrfalco, Yarrell), the snowy and the short-eared owls. 
In the willow and birch region, the principal quadrupeds are the 
wolf, bear, and fox, whilst amongst the birds we find the blue- 
throated warbler(?henicura Suecica),the brambling (Fringilla 
montifringilla), the redwing (T'urdus iliacus), the ring-ousel 
(Turdus torquatus), and amongst the geese and ducks, the bean 
goose, the pintail, widgeon, and teal. In the pine and fir dis- 
trict we meet the elk and the red deer, and as might be ex- 
pected, such woodland birds as the Siberian jay, the waxwing 
(Bombycilla Garrula, Yarrell), pine bulfinch, crested tit (Parus 
cristatus), black woodpecker, three-toed woodpecker, the crossbills, 
and last of all the capercali, black grouse, and hazel grouse. 
In the more cultivated districts, the hare and the roebuck are 
found, whilst we meet such familiar friends amongst the birds 
as crows and magpies. Mr. Wheelwright, whose divisions we 
have here followed, remarks,—“ The vegetation, too, as well as 
the fauna, has its defined limits ; for beginning with the culti- 
vated districts at the bottom of the fells, where many of the trees 
and shrubs peculiar to Britain are met with, we come first (ascend - 
ing the fell sides) to the fir districts, and then tothe pine. Above 





* Quoted in “Ten Years in Sweden,” p. 71. 
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these we meet with the common birch, and higher up with the 
willow and the fell bireh. Above this we reach a district where 
little save mosses and lichens can grow, and above all lies the 
region of perpetual snow.”* Such then is a brief summary of 
the general avpearance of the country upon which Mr. Lloyd 
writes. Fort as we have before said, the title of his book, “ Game 
Birds and Wild Fowl of Sweden,” conveys no adequate idea of 
its contents. Mr. Lloyd deals with all sorts of things besides— 
of fish and otters, and seals and walruses. But he does more 
than this, he gives us an excellent account of Swedish scenery 
and customs and laws, a history of Bohus Castle and its sieges, 
the siege of Kongelf, an account of the Dyr-Hus, near Wrongstad 
and at Massleburg, and an explanation of the Grytor. The want 
of the book is arrangement, which is scarcely compensated by 
the excellent index. We do not know where to begin, or where 
to leave off. There is a perfect embarras des richesses. We 
shall therefore first deal with the topographical and _ historical 
portions, and then turn to the natural history. And first of all 
we will take Gothenburg and its neighbourhood. No town has 
of late years so much improved. At the present day no less 
than a fourth of the staple products of Scandinavia—iron and 
wood—are exported from thence, whilst, since the repeal of the 
navigation laws, the number of British ships trading with the 
port has been doubled. But with its increasing prosperity prices 
have also increased. From having been one of the cheapest it 
is now becoming one of the dearest of Swedish towns. English 
customs and English prices are now the fashion. “ Nothing,” 
says Wheelwright, “but English goes down in Gothenburg, and 
they tell a good story of a Gothenburg swell, who went into a 
coftee-room there and ordered a real English dinner. He must 
have real English beefsteaks, real English porter; in fact he so 
bothered the girl with his English orders, that at length she asked 
him whether she was also to bring him English salt, the name 
by which our Epsom salts are known in Sweden.” Situated 
amidst beautiful scenery, the town itself is uninteresting. The 
old fortifications have all been rased, with the exception of the 
broad deep moat which surrounds the town on the land side, 
whilst the canals which intersect it give it rather the appearance 
of a Dutch town. But the neighbourhood abounds with scenes 
of beauty and interest. About five or six miles below the town, 
on an island in the Gotha, stands Elfsborg Castle, whilst the 
ruins of the ancient fortress are seen on the main land, the pos- 
session of which was once the great source of contention between 
the Swedes and Danes. The castle, since the introduction of 





* “A Spring and Summer in Lapland.” By an Old Bushman. p. 6. 
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modern artillery, has lost its reputation for strength, being com- 
manded on all sides by hills, and now serves the purpose of a jail 
for persons condemned to imprisonment for life. Lower down 
the Gotha lies Kins, the quarantine station for Gothenburg, 
whilst near the outlet stands Winga Beacon. And not far off 
lies Dannaholm, which formed the boundary line between the 
three northern kingdoms, where the Kings of Norway, Denmark, 
and Sweden used to hold their conferences, when, so it is said, 
the table and seats were so arranged that each monarch still sat 
in his own dominions. But one of the most interesting places” 
near Gothenburg are the ruins of Bohus Castle, of which Mr. 
Lloyd gives an excellent woodcut from a sketch by Sir Thomas 
Maryon Wilson. ‘They are situated on a steep rocky island near 
the confluence of the Gotha with the Norra Elf, and date from 
A.D. 1310. The Scandinavian legend, which Mr. Lloyd gives, 
concerning the castle, is too curious to be omitted :— 


“ A murderer who had continued to elude the hangman, had taken 
refuge on Fastnings Holm, the island whereon the fortress is built. 
One fine day a venerable old man appeared to the culprit, and directed 
him to proceed to Hakan, the king of Norway, and to exhort his 
majesty forthwith to build a fortress on the spot, with the assurance 
that if he could procure a dog strong enough to bear the corner 
stone of the structure, it should never be taken by the sword. The 
outlaw immediately undertook the commission, and the king, accepting 
the proffered terms, erected the stronghold.” 


Like Elfsborg, Bohus Castle has stood many sieges, but in accord- 
ance with the old legend it has never been captured by actual 
force. The most remarkable is, perhaps, that of 1566. On 
March 21st, Nils Boye, the great Swedish General, established 
his batteries against it on the adjoining hill of Fontin. The 
Danish garrison was commanded by Jens Ulfstam, who refused 
to capitulate. On the 23rd, the Swedes opened fire, knocking 
down the parapet of the outer wall. The fire was continued 
without intermission to the 25th, when a breach was effected in 
the Réoda-torn, or the red tower. On the same day Nils 
Boye threw over eight companies on Fiastnings Holm to storm 
the castle. The next morning the batteries again opened fire, 
and the Swedish troops rushed into the breach in the Réda- 
torn. Three times were they driven back with desperate valour 
by the Danes. Again they mounted the breach, and this time 
the Danes fled. But at the very moment of victory, the Réda- 
Torn was blown into the air, carrying the victors with it. Jens 
Ulstam, it appears, seeing that he could no longer defend the 
tower, had sprung a mine. So great, however, was the terror 
caused by the Bohus-smiill, as the explosion was named, that the 
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Swedes were paralysed. The siege was, however, renewed, but 
after lasting thirty-eight days, was finally raised. It was for this 
siege that Eric XIV. of Sweden cast that large cannon, known 
as “Skagge,” the mouth of which, the story goes, “ was so large 
that a cobbler could sit within it and mend shoes,” and concerning 
which a distich ran— 
“ Naar ‘Skigge’ komner til att gnigge, 
Saa rister baade muure og vegge.”’ 


Which Mr. Lloyd renders, 


“ When ‘Skagge’ begins to neigh, 
Both walls and foundations shake.” 


But “Skagge” never “neighed” against Bohus Castle, for 
when being conveyed over the river Gotha, its great weight broke 
the ice, and it sank to the bottom, where it is believed to be 
still lying. 

Another siege, which took place in 1678, when the castle was 
in the hands of the Swedes, and its besiegers were the Danes, 
is remarkable for a successful ruse. The garrison, cut off from 
all communication from the mainland, were soon reduced to 
starvation. One day, however, just when they were in the 
direst straits, an eagle flying over the castle yard, let fall a 
salmon from its claws. The Swedes took the fish and hung it 
over the walls ; further they placed the hides of the cattle which 
they had slaughtered and eaten on the back of the single cow 
they had left, and bringing it forth first with one skin on and 
then another, led the Danes into the belief that the garrison had 
plenty of meat and fish. Similar stories, we need not say, form 
the stock anecdotes of history. Close to Bohus Castle stands 
Kongelf, mentioned in the Sagas of the ninth century. 
Formerly a place of great importance—Kungahall, or the Hall 
of Kings—it is now merely a village. Here it was that the 
kings of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark used to meet every 
third year to settle all disputes. Here it was that in 997 Olof 
Tryggweson, King of Norway, wooed Sigrid, called Storrada, 
the termagant, in the same fashion that William of Normandy 
wooed Matilda; for when Sigrid refused to be baptized, Olof 
struck her in the face, adding, “ Why should I marry thee, thou 
wizen-faced heathen beauty?’ “That blow shall cause thy 
death,” retorted the queen. And Sigrid had her revenge, for 
she soon after married the Danish king, Sven Twerskagg, him of 
the two-pointed beard, who with Olof Shétkonung, the nursling 
King of Sweden, and Jarl Eric, fell upon Olof, who lost both 
crown and life. 

But the glory of Kongelf has long since passed away. Mr. 
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Lloyd has described its fall with real vigour and picturesqueness, 
We shall endeavour, as before, to compress his narrative into a 
few brief sentences. In the year 1135, meteors were seen in the 
sky, and sounds as if of the tramp of marching armies were heard 
in the air. The same sights were seen as were said to have been 
in England before the great Revolution, and to which Milton in 
a well-known passage has alluded. Men foreboded trouble. In 
vain Anders Brunsson, the parson, tried to allay the panic ; but 
on St. Laurence’s day, as he was preaching, his brother rushed 
into the church with the news that a fleet was sailing down the - 
river, and cavalry crossing the Brattas. It was Rettibur, king 
of the Wendians, those terrible pirates of the Baltic, who was 
at their doors. The people armed themselves in hot haste, and 
rushed to the bridge. ‘The fight was short, but bloody. The 
Vikinger seized the town, and the inhabitants fled. The castle, 
however, was still held. In vain Rettibur offered terms, but the 
garrison with one voice replied, “They would rather die to the 
last man than receive favour from the heathen.” And so the tight 
continued. Lach vied with the other in bravery. Sigard came 
to their help, but fell with, his two hundred men. Olfwer 
Stormund distinguished himself above all others by his personal 
prowess ; six of the pirates fell by his single hand. Nor was 
Anders Brunsson wanting. But courage was in vain; on the 
third day they surrendered. The Vikinger plundered the town, 
and took away the inhabitants as captives. So fell Kungahall, 
the Herriiga or Beautiful. 

About thirty English miles to the north-west of Gothenburg, 
stands Marsrand, of which Mr. Lloyd gives a sketch, famous for 
its fortress and lighthouse. Once, like Kungahall, it was a place 
of great importance, though in a different way, carrying on a 
large herring trade, and exporting no less than 600,000 barrels. 
But its trade is now gone, and the few inhabitants live solely by 
the visitors who resort to the place in the summer time for 
bathing. The church, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is Byzan- 
tine. In it is an epitaph upon Nils Bagge; “Male pereat, 
insepultus jaceat, cum Juda partem habeat, si quis sepulcrum 
hoc violaverit,” which may remind us of the more celebrated 
verse on Shakspeare’s grave in the parish church of Stratford- 
upon-Avon. But the harbour and the castle form the two 
great attractions of the town. The former is the finest and 
largest on the western coast of Sweden, alike defended from the 
heavy seas on the north, and easily guarded from attack. It 
is divided into two parts; the lesser harbour, from thirty to 
forty feet in depth, is reserved for merchantmen and smaller 
craft, and the larger for men-of-war. The castle, with the light- 
house on the top, stands immediately above the town. It has 
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of late years been much strengthened, and mounts four hundred 
guns, and is capable of holding a garrison of five thousand men. 
Protected alike by art and nature, this Gibraltar of Sweden may 
be classed amongst the strongest forts in Europe. One great 
drawback, however, exists in the harbour—the presence of the 
ship-worm, Teredo navalis. In the fortress are now confined 
some two hundred convicts. The account of the prison discipline 
which Mr. Lloyd, quoting from M. Holmberg, gives, is very 
interesting :— 


“The convicts are lodged in seven hvalf, or casemates, each divided 
into compartments. These are insufficiently lighted, ill-ventilated, 
and damp. This is more particularly the case with the small holes 
intended for the reception of such of the poor fellows that may 
happen to be sick. In the day-time they are confined to the separate 
yards, classed according to their behaviour. But so slight a classifica- 
tion has only to a trifling extent the good effect intended. The man 
guilty of theft or insubordination, for example, must of necessity 
consort with murderers, and those who have committed crimes of a 
much more serious nature than himself. It is clear, therefore, that 
by such association their reform is rendered impossible, and the 
punishments to which they are doomed, instead of making them 
better men, only tend to their further demoralization. Were a larger 
space set apart for the prisoners, and if they were classed according 
to their several crimes, the education they have received being at the 
same time taken into consideration, it would no doubt tend to their 
improvement, as also render it easier to maintain the requisite 
discipline amongst them. Lach convict costs the state about six 
pounds a year, for which outlay his labour at the fortifications is 
an equivalent. One hundred and sixteen of them, on the average, are 
thus employed throughout the year. In the summer they work twelve 
hours in the day, but in the winter only five. Their treatment is as 
mild _as:cireumstances and regard to their security admit of; that 
is, unless one adopts the modern notion, which inculcates the propriety 
of conciliating, or rather making much of rogues and banditti, who, 
more dangerous and untameable than wild beasts, are always ready, 
without the slightest provocation—as the records of the fortress in 
too many instances show—to thrust the murderous steel into the heart 
of a fellow-man. The idea so generally entertained as to the severe 
lot of the prisoners in Carlsten is a bugbear; for they in reality 
enjoy every advantage that individuals in their circumstances can 
expect or hope for. ‘lhe work is not more severe than free men of the 
labouring classes would undertake for common wages ; and if they are 
sick or wounded, the doctor is at their side in an instant. Their food 
is both wholesome and abundant, and many peasants in the vicinity 
have not such good provisions. Neither do they want society, such 
as it is, nor is there a dearth of amusement. They even manage to 
procure newspapers. If they are expert workmen, they can earn a 
good deal of money, which is deposited for their future use in the 
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keeper’s hands. Brandy is of course prohibited in the prison, but, 
through the connivance of certain parties privileged to sell the con- 
victs slops, &c., that pernicious liquor sometimes finds its way amongst 
them. It is difficult enough to keep them in order if sober, but when 
drunk, they become quite unmanageable, and have no bounds to their 
rage and insolence. Unless brought on themselves by their own 
misconduct, they are not subjected to harsh treatment. Should they 
be guilty of crime, they are punished, it is true, with blows of a stick 
(prygel), by imprisonment in a dark cell, or it may be, put in irons; 
but only in accordance with the sentences, after full investigation, of 
the Slotts- Ratt, a court composed of certain functionaries attached to the . 
fortress. Although condemned to imprisonment for life, they have 
nevertheless goed grounds to hope that if they conduct themselves 
with propriety, they will be pardoned after the lapse of eight to ten 
years. ‘Their situation, therefore, is by no means so desperate as 
people generally imagine, especially when one considers that they 
consist of the very dregs of society. The insalubrity of their prison, 
and the insufficiency of clothing, is, with the exception of loss of 
liberty, all they have to complain of.”—(pp. 313—315). 


M. Holmberg’s account was written some years ago, but we 
presume by Mr. Lloyd’s quoting it, that it still holds good. We 
certainly must add to the faults of insalubrity and insufficiency 
of clothing, that of classification. It is impossible to reclaim 
convicts whilst they herd together. The vicious simply make 
the others as bad as themselves. But the worst part of the 
prison discipline has to be told. It appears that the convicts 
have established a community amongst themselves, and administer 
Jaws and punishments of the worst kind upon their fellows. 
Every offence committed by a convict against another is punished 
with the Hvalf-straff, or casemate punishment. So barbarous 
is it that it will scarce bear to be told in these pages. We will 
only say that the wretched culprit frequently dies under its 
infliction. When this takes place the convicts hang the dead 
man up by the neck, and give out that he has committed suicide. 
So dreadful is the torture, that sooner than undergo it, prisoners, 
by attacking the officers, endeavour to be removed to some other 

rison. Much reformation is still needed in the prison discipline 
of Carlsten Castle. 

Here we must take leave of Mr. Lloyd’s chapter on the social 
customs and laws of the Swedes, and follow his account of the 
sepulchral monuments and other antiquities in Bohus-Lan. Here 
is the classic ground of Scandinavia. Here have the most 
bloody battles between the kings of Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden been fought. Here was the head-quarters of the Vikinger 
or Sea-kings. The ruins of their castles and their burial places 
now strew the land. It is with the latter that Mr. Lloyd is 
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chiefly concerned. And he has enriched his pages with sketches 
of the Dyr-hus or dolmen near Wrangstad, and of another at 
Massleburg; of the Héllristningar, or figures cut on the rock 
at Lissleberg, and of such natural curiosities as the Elf-Grytor. 
The Dyr-hus is frequently met with on the wild moors, just 
as we find barrows scattered on the Wiltshire downs or the 
Derbyshire moors. The dolmens, which Mr. Lloyd has given in 
his sketches resemble the well-known forms in Brittany and 
other parts of France, and of which the so-called Kit’s-Coty 
House is the best representative in England. Mr. Lloyd men- 
tions the appearance of calcined human remains being found on 
the floor of the Dyr-hus at Massleburg, but does not say whether 
any urns were ever discovered. The Héillristningar, or figures 
of men, women, horses, oxen, dogs, birds, trees, serpents, ships, 
are still more interesting. 


“The figures,” Mr. Lloyd observes “vary greatly in size, many 
being comparatively diminutive, whilst others, occasionally at least, 
are of life size. Some are excavated in the rock to the depth of a 
couple of inches, but others again so slightly as scarcely to be felt by 
the finger. To make them clearly out indeed, it is often necessary 
not only to wet the stone previously, but to view them in different 
lights; not a few, owing to the action of the air and water on the 
rock during so many centuries, are all but obliterated.” 


Nor are the figures so badly executed as might be supposed. 
The artist often shows both taste and fertility of design. Often, 
too, the rocks are a kind of stone palimpsest. One artist has re- 
corded fresh events on the top of the older figures. The Hdll- 
ristningar, which Mr. Lloyd has given, he considers divisible 
into three groups. But without the drawings the mere descrip- 
tion would be uninteresting to the reader. In general character 
the Héllristningar, of which no less than three or four hundred 
have been discovered in Bohus-Lin, bear considerable similarity. 
M. Holmberg, who has depicted a great number of these, is of 
opinion that they date from between the seventh and tenth 
century. Then it was that the Vikinger flourished. No sign of 
the Cross or trace of Runes has yet been discovered. Many 
drawings, however, of southern animals, as the turtle, camel, and 
rhinoceros, have been met. These “sagas engraved on stone,” as 
they have been well called, according to M. Holmberg’s theory, 
must be regarded as historical documents, representing events 
contemporaneous with the artists. But it would be idle to 
attempt any regular interpretation. The great difficulty is ex- 
perienced with the fancy figures of the artist’s brain. With 
regard to the others— 


“ Large limbs denote courage; upraised hands, fear. Birds signify 
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defeat, and serpents cunning or prudence. Ships imply voyages by 
sea and viking expeditions. If they be without the usual upright 
lines which represent the crew, it is a sign that the men have perished 
in battle. The so-called Hala,a mere dot or point, is generally a 
symbol of unity of numbers, as in the ancient Mexican hieroglyphics ; 
though not unfrequently it signifies misfortune ; as, for example, when 
placed beneath a flying arrow, an uplifted axe, or a falling and dying 


man.” 


With regard to the Elf-Grytor (Elves’ caldrons), or Jitte-Grytor 
(Giants’ caldrons), as they are called in Sweden, and of which . 
Mr. Lloyd gives us two sketches, they are nothing more than 
water-holes. Similar holes in the rocks in Derbyshire and Corn- 
wall were regarded by a now obsolete school of antiquaries as 
Druids’ basins. The peculiar bore—that is to say whether in the 
form of a right hand or a left hand screw—depends upon the 
direction of the water. As Mr. Keiller remarks, “If we observe 
the current of a river, we find that on the one side all the eddies 
and vortices are found in the direction of the stream ; or on one 
side right-hand eddies, and on the other left-hand eddies and 
vortices.” We trust that the notion of these rock holes being 
formed by the art of man will now be exploded in our provincial 
guide books. Some of these Swedish grytors measure as much 
as thirty-five feet in depth, and twelve in diameter at the mouth. 
Many of these are filled at the mouth with large polished 
boulders, succeeded by smaller pear-shaped stones, the thick ends 
always lying downwards, and below these again still smaller 
pebbles almost circular, and finally at the bottom a layer of fine 
powdery sand. As Mr. Keiller further remarks, everything proves 
that they are “in precisely the same state as the ice or glacier 
period of Sweden left them.” In short, these rock basins belong 
to the geologist instead of to the antiquary, who has so long re- 
garded them as his property. 

We must now turn to the natural history of Mr. Lloyd’s book, 
and this is undoubtedly his strong point. Science has made a 
long stride since the days of Olaus Magnus, Archbishop of Upsala, 
and his Norway serpents.* Mr. Lloyd will certainly for the 





* The following is the Archbishop’s account of the Norway Serpent: ‘‘They 
who in works of navigation on the coast of Norway employ themselves in 
fishing or merchandize, do all agree in this strange story, that there is a serpent 
there which is of vast magnitude, namely 200 feet long, and moreover 20 feet 
thick; and is wont to lie in rocks and caves towards the sea-coast about 
Bergen, which will go alone from his holes in a clear night in summer, and 
devour calves, lambs, and hogs; or else he goes into the sea to feed upon 
polypi, locusts, and all sorts of sea-crabs.: He hath commonly hair hanging 
from his neck a cubit long, and sharp scales, and is black, and he hath flaming 
shining eyes, This snake disquiets the skippers, and he puts up his head on 
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future be quoted as the great authority upon Scandinavian salt- 
water fish and game birds. As might be expected from the re- 
introducer of the capercali, Tetrao wrogallus, in E. Scotland, 
Mr. Lloyd gives us a complete monograph of that fine bird. Its 
favourite haunts are the Jarge pine forests, though it is occa- 
sionally met with in the oak woods, and during the autumn 
amongst the brush-wood. In the summer it feeds principally on 
ferns and buds of the alder, birch, and hazel, besides acorns, the 
berries of the cranberry (Vacciniwm oxycoccus, Linn.), the cows 
berry, the bilberry, and juniper. In the winter it subsists prin- 
cipally on the leaves of the Scotch fir and the spruce. The 
young birds, however, chiefly feed on insects, larve, and small 
worms. With regard to its flight and method of roosting, Mr. 
Lloyd is at variance with the Swedish ornithologists; its flight is 
neither Jow nor short, as they say. Mr. Lloyd has observed it at 
a considerable height in the air, and flying several miles at a 
stretch. Again, with regard to roosting, Mr. Lloyd says that in 
the winter it often perches on the very topmost branches of the 
pine, and will sometimes burrow after the manner of the black- 
cock and the hazel-hen in the loose snow. In the summer and 
autumn the capercali fly in families, or alone, but in the winter 
pack in largé numbers. The favourite breeding places are some 
wooded eminences near a tarn. Of the habits of the male bird 
during the breeding season, Mr. Lloyd gives the following 
account :— 


“During the pairing season the capercali is very pugnacious, and 
fierce combats are then common between the rival males. These 
always take place on the ground, and for the most part on some little 
eminence, free from brushwood or other obstruction. The birds when 
charging each other spring high in the air, in the manner of game- 
cocks, and, whilst striking with their wings, tear one another with 
their claws. Their bills are also brought into play, and he that suc- 
ceeds in getting such fast hold of his opponent as to pin him to the 





high like a pillar, and catcheth away men, and he devours them; and this 
passeth not but it signifies some wonderful change in the kingdom near 
at hand, namely that the Prince shall die or be banished, or some tumult 
shall presently follow.” (Quoted by Brooke, “Travels through Sweden, 
Norway, and Finmark,” p. 409, footnote.) Even Bishop Pontoppidan, who 
believed in the kraken, could not always believe in Olaus Magnus. ‘Thus in 
his “Natural History of Norway ” (Part ii. p. 215. English Translation), he 
admits that he cannot put faith in the dwihblshents story of the enormous 
whale which comes up from the bottom of the sea covered so thick with 
sand, that sailors, mistaking it for an island, let go their anchors and land. 
Nor do they find out their mistake, continues the Archbishop, until they have 
lit their fires, when the beast feeling the heat, eager down into the depths 
of the sea, and drags the ship with it, unless the anchors fortunately happen 
to break. Such was natural history in the Archbishop’s days. 
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ground, in which position he punishes him severely, usually comes off 
victor. Whilst the fight lasts—and it is often of long continuance— 
the combatants not unfrequently snap their bills together with great 
force, the noise of which, together with that caused by the blows 
inflicted with their wings, may, in clear calm weather, be heard at 
a very considerable distance. During these duels the birds are not 
unfrequently so blinded by rage as to be altogether forgetful of their 
own safety; and if due precaution be used, they may then be capturea 
by the hand, of which more than one instance is on record. ‘Some 
years ago,’ says Ekstrém, ‘a servant of mine, in company with 


another man, one spring morning went to cut some wood in the forest. - 


When arrived there, they saw two capercaili cocks fighting desperately 
on a rising ground. Neither of the men having a gun or other weapon, 
my servant at once sprang forward, and threw himself on the com- 
batants; but his comrade being somewhat timid did not come to his 
aid, and he was only able to retain one of the birds, which he brought 
home to me.’” (pp. 25-26.) 

The nest is made by the bird slightly scratching the ground 
under the shelter of some bush. The eggs, from five to fifteen, 
are of a dingy yellow ground-colour, speckled with single and 
confluent spots and blotches of a rusty brown. In fact, though 
smaller and more pointed, they are not unlike those of a turkey. 
Mr. Lloyd gives their average measurement as 2,),-inches in 
length. The incubation lasts about a month, and the young 
birds follow the hen till the winter. The bird is easily domesti- 
cated, and Mr. Lloyd has brought up many hundreds of them as 
tame as chickens. They do not, however, seem to do well in 
confinement. The best plan is to give them “the run in the 
daytime of a small enclosure netted over, so that they have the 
full benefit of air and sun ; and at nightfall to shut them up in 
a close shed, whereby they are protected from winds and heavy 
rains.” Mr. Lloyd adds several rules which it is necessary to 
observe if success is to be obtained. He has himself with great 
success re-introduced the bird into Scotland. Some four years 
ago there were no less than between one and two thousand of 
these birds on the Marquis of Breadalbane’s estate at Taymouth. 
Mr. Lloyd mentions, too, several curious crosses between the 
capercali and the turkey and other birds, just as in England 
the black-cock will sometimes mate with the grouse, and a cock 
pheasant with a fowl. As may be supposed, the capercali is 
eagerly sought after in Sweden. Even in the breeding season it 
is regularly poached. Then, as Mr. Lloyd remarks, “any lump 
of a fellow, indeed, who is able to pull a trigger, can knock them 
down.” Having discovered the breeding-place, the poacher 
proceeds either over-night or the very first thing in the morning. 
Here he listens to hear the “spell” of the cock. During the 
first and second notes he remains stationary, but at the third 
pVel. LXXXVIII. No, CLXXIV.]—New Serius, Vol. XXXII. No. Il. FT 
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note advances, and the bird is doomed. The hens, however, are 
much more watchful than the cock. The slaughter, however, 
which takes place during the breeding season, may be best esti- 
mated by Mr. Lloyd’s words— 


“The number of capercali—of the cocks I speak-—that a man may 
thus kill at the Lek-stille, within a given time, depends greatly on 
circumstances. If, for instance, the weather be boisterous, or there 
be a crust on the snow, which in the more northern parts of Scan- 
dinavia often remains on the ground until late in the spring, it may 
happen that even the most experienced chasseur will hardly kill a single 
bird in a week ; but under favourable circumstances, on the contrary, a 
good deal may be done. I myself have known more than one man 
to kill from five to six of these birds in the course of the morning and 
evening of the same day, but one or two is a more usual number. 
A peasant in the interior, however, who knows what he is about, and 
devotes much of his time to the purpose, as many do, will probably 
kill from fifteen to twenty cocks in the course of the spring. I was 
indeed assured by an acquaintance of mine, who resided in the heart 
of the Wermeland Finn Forests, that one particular spring he shot 
no less than twenty-nine. ‘This, in a country where nearly every one 
carries a gun, will give some idea of the havoc that is thus annually 
made amongst these noble birds.” (p. 40.) 


Mr. Lloyd’s own sport is of a very different character. His 
chapter upon stalking eapercali in the winter is excellent. It is 
marked, too, by a thorough appreciation of the beauties of 
nature, especially of the northern pine forests laden with snow. 
Then it is that the cock-birds pack together, perching on the 
tops of the Scotch firs, looking, as Mr. Lloyd says, like so many 
turkey-cocks. In short, adds Mr. Lloyd, “to stalk capercali, in 
the manner described, I hold to be, in a small way, one of the 
noblest of sports. The scenery alone affords ample compensation 
for one’s exertion. The savage grandeur of the northern forests, 
their vastness and their solitude, can then only be duly appre- 
ciated.” In conclusion, Mr. Lloyd minutely details the various 
kinds of nets and traps which are used in Sweden, and ‘so, not 
only gives a thoroughly exhaustive account of the habits of the 
bird, but the various modes of taking it. 

Upon the other game-birds mentioned by Mr. Lloyd, we must 
not dwell so long. The general habits of the black-cock (Tetruwo 
perdie, Linn.) are so well known in England, that we need 
not be detained longer over its history. Yet Mr. Lloyd adds 
one or two new facts. In contradiction to Nilsson, he says that 
the bird regularly burrows in the snow. And he further adds 
that “scores of times, when crossing glades, and other openings 
in the forest, where the surface of the snow, to the casual 
observer at least, appeared as smooth as glass, one or more black- 
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cocks have suddenly emerged from beneath the snow almost at 
my feet.” In Sweden the “spell” of the black-cock, like that of 
many other birds, serves as a barometer. When it is heard a 
long way off, a heavy snow-fall may be expected. If, too, the 
bird perches on the top of a pine and utters its “spell,” fine 
weather is close at hand, but if it roosts muffled up among the 
thick lower branches, storms may be looked for. Lastly, 
Mr. Lloyd states, what we do not remember to have ever noticed 
before, that the grey-hen covers up her eggs with moss whenever 
she leaves them. The habits of the hazel-hen (Zetrao bonasia, 
Linn.) will be more interesting to the English naturalist. 
Decidedly the handsomest of all the grouse, this, according 
to a Finnish legend, was, at the Creation, the largest of birds, 
but every year it has become smaller and smaller, and 
so will continue to do until it can fly through the eye of a 
needle, and then the world will end. Unlike the capercali and 
the black-cock, the hazel-hen is monogamous. The male bird 
attracts the female “with a long-drawn whistle, followed by a 
chirp.” The young birds are hatched about midsummer, when 
the cock again joins the hen, having left her during incubation. 
Its favourite haunts are the woods on the hill sides. The bird, 
however, changes its ground with the season. “ During summer 
and autumn one often observes these birds in young woods, con- 
sisting chiefly of deciduous trees: but when the leaves begin to 
fall, they retire to the great pine forests, for the reason, as some 
suppose, that they may be less exposed to the attacks of birds of 
prey.” In the autumn their chief food consists of worms, larve, 
and berries, but in the winter, the tops of the birch and alder. 
The bird is easily domesticated, Mr. Lloyd having kept some in 
confinement which had been taken when full grown. Finally, 
Mr. Lloyd concludes his account of the hazel-hen with the 
following important proposition :— 


“Tt is to me a mystery why the hazel-hen, which from its Englisl: 
. name would almost seem to have been a former inhabitant of the 
British Isles, has not been naturalized with us, inasmuch as it is of all 
game birds the most delicious, of consummate beauty, and of uncon- 

uerable hardihood, ‘and adapted, moreover,’ according to Mr. George 
Chichester Oxenden, who has seen these birds in most European coun- 
tries, ‘to every variety of cover, from pine forests to hazel and oak 
copses.’ But it is not too late in the day for the Acclimatiza- 
tion Society to take the hazel-hen in hand; and if the localities 
were suitable for the purpose—and such there are no doubt in both 
England and Scotland—and the attempt was made with from twenty 
to fifty brace of these birds, I see no reason why it should not succeed. 
If the necessary steps were taken, and competent people, properly 
appointed with dogs and nets, were sent over to sr in the 
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early part of the season, there would be no great difficulty, to my 
thinking, in procuring the requisite number of birds ”—p. 117. 


We trust that this hint will not be lost. There is surely some 
one of our large landed proprietors who would undertake the 
matter. Apart from sporting purposes, no bird would so much 
adorn our woods. As for eating, epicures have long since pro- 
nounced its flesh to be the most delicate of all the grouse. The 
Jigare’s plan, we may add, according to M. Broman, is to cook 
the bird with its feathers on. They envelope the bird in a paste 
of clay, just as our gipsies do when they bake a hedgehog, and 
place it amongst the hot ashes. When sufficiently done, the clay 
and feathers peel off together. The Dal-Ripa, or Valley-Ripa,* 
is another Scandinavian tetrao, which Mr. Lloyd also proposes to 
introduce into England. When we remember how many of our 
fine hawks our landed proprietors are yearly exterminating, we 
certainly think they might introduce some new species. Even 
the common buzzard (Falco buteo) is now rarely seen. The 
honey-buzzard (Pernis apivorus) year by year visits us in de- 
creasing numbers. The kite (Milvus vulgaris), once so common, 
is now never seen with ‘its beautiful flight. The golden eagle 
(Aquila chrysaétos), which in Willoughby’s time used to breed 
in the High Peak of Derbyshire, is also extinct. Surely our game 
preservers are bound to make some amends for all this destruc- 
tion. As our plains are ploughed up, and our fens and marshes 
are drained, we can never again replace our Lincolnshire and 
Cambridgeshire decoy-ponds, with all their ducks, and ruffs, and 
reeves; nor see again in Norfolk the great bustard. Yet, in 
place of these, we might still be able to stock our Scotch forests 
and moors with some of the Scandinavian game birds. 

But we must pass on. Both the quail and the great buzzard 
are found in Scandinavia. The latter, however, is becoming very 
scarce. Formerly, says Mr. Lloyd, it was common enough on the 





* It is of this bird that Eric Pontoppidan, the good Bishop of Bergen, 
writes :—‘‘ They seek covering and warmth by burying themselves in the 
deepest. snow, where they sit in great heaps together, taking a magazine of 
food with them in their crops, by stuffing them as full as they can with elm 
and birch tops, so that their breasts stand out, and make themselves look as 
big again. With this store they support themselves till the following spring. 
This particular I have taken from Ol. Magn. |. xix. ¢. 33. It was known also 
to Derham, and is quoted in his Physico-Theology, lib. iv. c. 13, as an in- 
stance of the Almighty and wise Creator’s care for those things that otherwisc 
would perish.” (‘The Natural History of Norway.” English Translation. 1755. 
Part ii. sec. iv. p. 92.) The good bishop, in spite of his mistakes about 
mermen and kraken, and placing bats among birds, was, as we shall see further 
on in reference to the eider-duck, a very close observer of nature. He also 
a that the black-cock buried itself in the snow, as Mr. Lloyd mentions 
in the text. 
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extensive plains and heaths of Scania; and he has been assured 
that it has even very lately been detected breeding there. But, 
as a rule, the bird is now found nowhere except in the district 
round the town of Ahus, on the south-eastern coast. The com- 
mon method of shooting the bird, which is extremely shy, is for 
the sportsman to dress himself up as a woman, with a basket on 
his back. In this way he is able to approach within shooting 
range. Sometimes, too, he makes use of the cover of a skjut- 
hist, a shooting-horse, either real or artificial. Another method, 
if there are several sportsmen, is to walk round the bird in a. 
circle, drawing closer and closer every time, which has the effect 
of bewildering it. This method, we may add, is adopted by the 
Derbyshire peasants in shooting the dotterel, which during their 
spring migration, alight for a few days in April on the hilis round 
Mam Tor and Castleton. Mr. Lloyd also mentions that the bird 
is sometimes hunted down with greyhounds. Woodcocks, as in 
England, are now much scarcer than they used to be in Scandi- 
navia. With regard to their breeding habits, Mr. Lloyd repeats 
the story of the woodcock carrying its young in its claws,—a story 
which when it first appeared was received with great incredulity. 
We believe, however, that if is no uncommon circumstance for 
the bird to do so when the young are in danger. We have our- 
selves witnessed the sight, and have known others who have also 
witnessed it. The only doubt is whether the bird carries her 
burden with her claws or hitched under her wing. Mr. Lloyd’s 
correspondent appears to have no doubt but that the former is 
the method. The peasantry in Sweden believe that the wood- 
cock passes the winter in a torpid state at the bottom of the 
rivers, just as in some parts of England our own peasantry believe 
that the swallow does. The solitary or double snipe (Scolopax 
major) breeds both in the lowlands and highlands of Scandinavia 
about the beginning of June. The nest, which is very simple, is 
made only of a few dried blades of grass, and placed under the 
shelter of some hassock. The eggs, which are four in number, 
the usual quantity of the scolopacida, are pear-shaped, of a very 
beautiful rich green for the ground-colour, and marked and 
splashed, especially towards the larger end, with blotches of 
black. They vary very greatly in size. “Often, indeed,” says 
Mr. Lloyd, “one finds one egg in the nest of this bird considerably 
smaller than the remainder. As out of a lesser egg weaker 
chicks are produced, so in this fact we have an explanation of 
the common observation that of all birds the solitary snipe differs 
more in size than almost any other. Not unfrequently, indeed, 
one meets with an individual not much larger than the common 
snipe, whilst others again approach the woodcock in bulk.” The 
female sits very close, so that a person may almost tread upon 
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her before she will leave the nest, and even then flies only a 
very short distance. The young are hatched in about from seven- 
teen to eighteen days, and “begin to run, as the saying is, with 
the shells on their backs,” a circumstance which, we may remark, 
Shakspeare, who is generally so accurate in all his descriptions of 
nature, whether of flowers, or birds, or insects, has noticed con- 
cerning our common peewit,—‘ this lapwing runs away with the 
shell on his head.” (Hamlet, Act v. sc. 2.) Of the common 
snipe (Scolopax gallinago) we need say nothing, except that its 
Norwegian name is Skuddeféll, or horse of the mist, as if in 
allusion to the “drumming” noise which it makes in the pairing 
season, and which the Scandinavians call “neighing.” Our own 
peasantry in the New Forest call the noise “bleating.” For 
the same reason the Germans name the bird “ Himmelsgeiss,” 
or heaven’s goat. In parts of Sweden it is called Horsgok or 
horse-cuckoo, and many of the country people still believe that 
the bird really was once a horse. Of its history Mr. Lloyd gives 
us the following Scandinavian legend :— 


“Once on atime a peasant had a horse, which for several days 
together was led by a servant to a distant pasture entirely destitute 
of water, without the animal having been previously allowed to drink. 
One fine afternoon both master and man proceeded to the field, which 
was well fenced, for the purpose of fetching home the horse, but on 
arriving there they found to their great surprise, that he had vanished 
altogether. Whilst pondering on the matter, they, to their still greater 
astonishment, heard a neighing overhead, and the next instant saw 
the lost steed quietly drinking from a spring in an adjoining pasture. 
They hastened to secure the animal, but as soon as he had drunk his 
fill, and under their very eyes, he was transformed into a snipe, and 
forthwith flew up in the air, where he was afterwards heard neighing 
as long as the daylight lasted.” (p. 234.) 


This neighing or bleating noise, which was such a puzzle to 
our older ornithologists, and the source of so much dispute, we 
need now scarcely say, is produced by the wings and tail of the 
bird ; “the air,” as Mr. Lloyd, following M.Altum, says, “ forcing 
itself during the bird’s rapid descent through the quill feathers 
of its spread tail.” Of the breeding habits of the jack snipe 
(Scolopax gallinula, Linn.) Mr. Lloyd has not much to tell us. 
But the problem of its breeding, like that of the nutcracker 
(Nucifraga caryocatactes), has long since been solved by the 
late Mr. Woolley. 

Of the Scandinavian wild-fowl Mr. Lloyd gives us a longer 
account. The eider duck (Anas mollissima, Linn.) is considered 
by Swedish sportsmen the chief prize, both for the sake of its 
flesh and the value of its down. And not the least interesting 
part ot Mr. Lloyd’s book is where he describes his boating excur- 
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sions.in pursuit of the eider. But, first of all, we will let him 
describe his craft :— 


“From stem to stern our little crafé was less than sixteen feet in 
length, but she was nevertheless a tolerably good sea-boat, a’ needful 
quality, as we were often exposed to very tempestuous weather. But 
though so small, she was perhaps better adapted to the purpose than 
one of a larger size, for let the water be ever so shallow, or the passage 
between the rocks and islets ever so confined, we could still sail with 
impunity almost anywhere. And even if she struck on a sunken rock, 
as not unfrequently happened, no great harm was done, for by jumping . 
into the water and giving her a shove, she was in general soon afloat 
and away again. Not so with a large boat, for in the event of her 
being stranded, especially on a lee shore, she would probably stick fast 
for a while at least, which, to say nothing of the peril to life and limb, 
would be very disagreeable. But in a small boat like ours there 
should never be more than two persons, one sitting aft to steer and 
manouvre her, and the other forward with' at least two guns. A 
third person is always in the way. For the more ready handling of 
the craft when thus shooting sea-fowl, a single sprit-sail is perhaps 
best; a foresail, or jib, is not only inconvenient to manage when 
putting about in a hurry, but by obstructing the sight of the sports- 
man, is much in the way. Small as was our boat, we must nevertheless 
have sailed some thousands of miles in her; and this not only in the 
Gothenburg, and other ‘ Skargardar,’ but in the open sea; occasionally, 
indeed, to a distance of from fifty to eighty miles from home. During 
the spring and summer months, many were the pleasant trips we 
thus made in the ‘ Skargard,’ where the scenery is striking for its 
desolation, though enlivened somewhat by the cries of the sea-gull, 
the long-tailed hareld, the eider, and others of the feathered tribes. 
Indeed, if the weather be genial, what with fishing, fowling, ccllecting 
eggs and specimens of rare birds, and a bathe now and then, a man 
can hardly spend a summer day more agreeably than amongst the 
islands. On these occasions we seldom troubled ourselves to look 
out for night quarters, but at dusk made for the nearest islet, and 
with a stone for a pillow, and the sky for our canopy, slept on the 
naked rock. Usually we were provided with a coverlid of some kind 
or another; and as we generally had coffee and a sufficiency of eatables 
with us, the night was passed in tolerable comfort.” (pp. 355-357.) 


Surely there is more profit to be derived from such scenes as 
these than can be gained from all the billiard tables at Scar- 
borough and Brighton. And though a man shall never see the 
merman nor the kraken, such as was described by good Bishop 
Pontoppidan and Olaus Magnus, yet he will lay up for himself 
a store of pleasure such as cannot perhaps be equalled. Mr. 
Lloyd’s companion in these expeditions was Charles John 
Anderson, the celebrated African traveller, the explorer of 
Lake N’gami and the Okovanga River, then a mere youth, 
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but who already showed that fondness for adventure and spirit 
of observation which has since rendered his name famous as an 
explorer and naturalist. But Mr. Lloyd’s boating expeditions 
were not always without danger. Here is a very different 
scene :— 


“Once, however, when we were bivouacking in the ‘ Skargard’ 
a mishap had well nigh befallen us, or rather our boat. The shades 
of evening having set in, we as usual landed on the lee side of a small 
island, and after securely mooring, as we imagined, our little craft, 
and partaking of an ample supper—the gun and fishing-rod having 
added to our scanty stores—we crept under the blankets, and consigned 
ourselves to repose. An hour or two afterwards it came on to blow 
hard, and what was worse, to rain heavily ; and having no shelter 
whatever, we were soon in a very unenviable condition. But a still 
greater evil threatened, for a little past dawn I was suddenly awakened 
from a broken slumber by hearing my attendant exclaim, ‘She’s gone, 
sir! She’s gone!’ And sure enough she was gone, for on turning my 
eyes seaward, I, to my great mortification, saw our little boat, at some 
distance from the shore, careering helplessly on the waves, which were 
fast driving her towards the rocks on the opposite side of the bay. On 
that the sea was breaking heavily, and had she reached them she must 
inevitably have been dashed to pieces. It appeared that though the 
wind was off the land, the swell had chafed the rope by which the boat 
was moored, and caused it to part. The mast, with furled sail, was 
standing, and with the exception of some trifling articles that we had 
taken on shore, everything belonging to us, guns and stores included, 
was on board her. Matters did indeed look black. Time admitted 
not of my reaching her by swimming, which I should otherwise have 
attempted. As luck would have it, however, there was a fisherman’s 
hut—observed by us on the preceding evening—at no great distance ; 
so running thither at our best pace we jumped into the man’s boat, 
and pulled with all haste for our own, which we happily succeeded in 
reaching as she was on the point of being stranded. She had a double 
escape, for whilst drifting across the bay in question, she slightly 
touched, as we ourselves saw, on a sunken rock whereon was much 
surf, and on which, had she fairly struck, she would certainly have been 
wrecked. On this very rock, indeed, as the fisherman afterwards told 
us, a boat containing seven peasant girls who were on their way toa 
neighbouring market, was capsized a few years previously, when 
lamentable to relate, all the poor creatures perished.” (pp. 357-359.) 


Other incidents of this kind may be found in Mr. Lloyd’s 
pages. Once, owing to the wind suddenly veering, his boat lost 
its keel, and twice he had to swim after her. The moral which 
he draws is, look well to the “ ground tackle.” To return, how- 
ever, to the eider-duck, Mr. Lloyd and young Anderson not un- 
frequently bagged from eight to ten a day, and during one season 
close upon_a hundred. In the daytime the eider resorts to the 
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shallow bays and inlets, where food is most easily procurable. 
In the night, however, the birds frequent the isolated rocks 
further out to sea. As their flight to and from these spots is 
always the same, the fowler's tactics are very simple. Mr. Lloyd 
mentions that one fowler has in the course of a single season 
killed as many as three hundred eider ducks besides other wild 
fowl. The force of the flight of the eider-duck may be esti- 
mated from the fact that it has been known to break the glasses 
of the Landsort lighthouse, which are one-fifth of an inch in 


thickness, all to pieces. With regard to its breeding habits Mr. . 


Lloyd contributes some new information. He had often been 
puzzled to know how the old bird, when she lays, as she some- 
times does, her eggs on the high cliffs, contrives to get her young 
down to the water. Selby, who is quoted by Yarrell, supposed 
that she carried them in her bill. The keeper, however, of the 
Winga lighthouse, a respectable man upon whom reliance can 
be placed, assured Mr. Lloyd that he had seen the old bird 
“ throw the chicks over er neck as a fox would a goose,” which 
is corroborative of Bishop Pontoppidan’s account.* The bishop 
further states that the hen bird will occasionally out at sea take 
the young chicks on her back. Mr. Lloyd, however, thinks this 
is a mistake. “It is true,” he says, “that when the body of the 
old bird is submerged, which is always the case when danger 
threatens and the brood are collected about her, it looks as if 
they were in the situation described, but in reality I take it they 
are in the act of swimming and not resting on her. If such were 
the case they must of necessity hold fast by their bills, which 





* The following is Bishop Pontoppidan’s quaint account :—‘“If the first 
five eggs are stole away, then the bird lays again, but only three, and in another 
nest ; if these are lost, then she lays once more. Four weeks the mother sits 
alone on the eggs, and the cock stands watching underneath in the water; so 
that if any human creature or beast of prey approaches, he gives her notice 
by crying hu, hu, and then she covers her eggs with moss and down, which 
she keeps ready prepared, and comes down to her mate on the water; but he 
does not receive her very kindly; and if her eggs are lost by any accident he 
gives her many blows with his wings, which she must take patiently ; and after 
this he entirely deserts her, and she is obliged to join the flock of her kind 
under the same disgrace. A few days alter the young ones are hatched they 
are taken by the mother to the sea, and are not forsaken even in the greatest 
distress. She has been seen in times of danger to take her young ones on her 
back, to swim the better away, when they could not come after ‘her. One of 
my correspondents has seen, that as the ravens and crows hunt out for these 
birds’ nests, to suck out their eggs, or eat the young ones, it has made them 
build sometimes half-a-mile further up in the country, that they might find a 
better hiding place for their nest, and then when the young ones are to go to 
the sea with their mother, she lays herself down for them to climb on her 
back, and carries them away by an even flight.”—“ The Natural History of 
Norway.” English Translation. 1755. Part ii. p. 71. 
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they clearly never do, their heads being always quite erect.” The 
common swan, we know, will carry the cygnets on her back, and 
we do not see why, if the eider takes her chicks on her back in 
the one case, she should not do so in the other. The eider, we 
may remark, breeds on our own coast, especially on the Coquet 
islands, where during June and July we have found both the 
nests and eggs, placed for the most part on the ledges of the 
rocks, though sometimes on the shingly beach. In some in- 
stances the eggs were carefully covered over with down in the 
manner described by Bishop Pontoppidan. The last Duke of 
Northumberland but one used to preserve them, but we are 
afraid that the numbers are daily becoming less. We may add 
that one of the fishermen on the coast told us he had seen the 
bird carrying her young on her back when swimming. Mr. 
Lloyd passes on from shooting wild fowl to the various kinds of 
nets which are also used for taking them, but without the help of 
illustrations it would not be easy to describe the various methods. 
Enormous quantities are captured. Nor do these vast captures 
seem to diminish the numbers, Mr. Alexander Keiller, when 
crossing the Great Belt in the severe winter of 1853, says of the 
wild fowl :— 


“Billions would give no idea of their numbers; and when they 
took wing it was not simultaneously, but in succession, like unto 
clouds of dust that arise on a highway when swept by a whirlwind. 
Owing to their being so closely packed together, it would have been 
impossible for the whole of them to have flown up at once; and when 
they were all fairly on the wing, they literally darkened the air. The 
open channel was fringed with the dead and dying. Many had perished 
from starvation, whilst not a few, owing to their helpless condition, 
had been killed with sticks. Others again, had been destroyed by 
birds of prey, more especially eagles, several of which were seen 
perched on hummocks of ice gorged with the blood of their victims.” 


This reveals the number of wild fowl in Scandinavia; and 
Mr. Lloyd has done justice to them. We must, however, cease 
from quoting him any more. Mr. Lloyd further gives chapters 
on otters, seals, walruses, and the Scandinavian salt-water fish. 
This last chapter we happen to know has been revised by one of 
the most eminent of European naturalists. We can, however, 
only for a moment allude to the Swedish herring fisheries, 
Once they were the most flourishing in Europe, but now nothing 
except the deserted curing houses reminds us of their former 
greatness. About eighty years ago the herrings finally disap- 
peared from the coast. Various reasons have been assigned for 
the disappearance of the herring ; amongst them the practice 
of flinging the refuse of the curing and boiling-houses into the 
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sea, the great destruction of the fry, and the use of the “ wad,” 
a gigantic drag-net, which destroys the beds on which the her- 
rings spawn. Mr. Lloyd, however, is dissatisfied with all these 
reasons, and attributes the present absence of the herring to the 
capricious habits of the fish rather than to any other cause. 
Here we must stop. We can only say that naturalists will find 
information of a very varied kind in Mr. Lloyd’s pages. The 
general reader, too, will meet with stories and descriptions 
which, perhaps, will give him a taste for natural history, whilst 


the bookmaker may here find a mine of anecdote which would | 


make the fortune of a dozen of the ordinary natural history 
books. One word more. We cannot conclude without bestow- 
ing a word of praise upon the illustrations. Those by the late 
M. Korner are remarkable for their accuracy of colouring and 
detail. Those, however, by Mr. Wolf are not merely accurate, 
but are rendered with that power and poetical feeling with 
which he alone of living artists can draw birds. 


Art. V.—Dvauism in Austria. 


1. “ Die Gegenwart:” article “ Die Siid-Slaven.” Leipzig, 1856. 
(The Present Times: article South-Slavonians.) 
2. Der Zerfall Oesterreichs ; von einem Deutschisterreicher. 
Leipzig, 1857. 
(The Decay of Austria; by a German-Austrian.) 
3. Der Deutsche Krieg im Jahr 1866; von Wolfgang Menzel. 
Stuttgart, 1867. 
* (The German War in the Year 1866, &c.) 

4. “ Die Staatsrechtliche Zweispaltung Oesterreichs.” Rede des 
Grafen Leo Thun den Ssten Juni im Herrenhaus. Wien, 
1867. 

(The State-rights Partition in Austria. Speech of Count 

Leo Thun, 5th June, in the Upper House. Vienna, 


1867.) 


NE of the most striking features in the ethnographical map 

of Europe is the position of the Magyar race. Nearly a 
thousand years ago this people of Mongolian origin, the latest 
immigrants from Asia, penetrated westward and conquered 
for itself a large and fertile territory on the Danube, which it 
has continued to the present day to hold. Like a thick wedge 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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this territory protrudes between lands occupied by branches of the 
great Slavonic family, whose organic union in this part of Europe 
the irruption of the Magyars may be said mainly to have pre- 
vented. Proud, warlike, and gifted with a talent for dominion, 
the Magyars, until in modern times, have found little difficulty 
in maintaining a supremacy, both north and south, over neigh- 
bours whose national qualities are very different from their own. 
In either direction we find Slavonic populations of simple and 
patriarchal habits, well satisfied with the fruits of agricultural 
labour, and in whom attachment to family ties and respect for 
their elders have ever formed prominent characteristics.; Indeed, 
the southern Slavons have never had an indigenous nobility, nor 
institutions other than of a democratic character. On the whole, 
those branches of this family which in the course of time have 
been brought into connexion with the crown of Hungary, have 
not had much cause to complain of Magyar oppression previous 
to the second quarter of this century. The use of the Latin 
language in the Hungarian diet, and in all departments of 
administration, allowed the Slavonic nationalities of Hungary 
proper and of Croatia the management of their local affairs in 
their vernacular tongues, and gave them no cause for alarm 
about the continuance of their national existence. 

An exception to this spirit of contentment, however, has long 
been manifest amongst those Servian immigrants who, at 
different periods, on the strength of Austrian promises and 
guarantees of national and political independence, particularly 
the so-called letters of freedom (F'reibriefen) of 1690-1, have 
settled in the Bacs, Slavonia, and the Banat. Bit by bit they 
have been deprived of their liberties, even of the management 
of their local and ecclesiastical affairs, till in 1791, in conse- 
quence of a compromise between the Austrian monarch and the 
oppositional Hungarian Diet of that year, all guarantees of 
independence were set at nought, and the lands occupied by 
these Servians were incorporated with Hungary and made 
entirely subservient to the government of that country. In 
place of an administration suited to the character and require- 
ments of the Servian people and their inherited customs, the 
Hungarian Comitats-government was everywhere introduced, 
whereby the sole management of affairs came into the hands of 
a privileged nobility. Thus these Servians, who, like their 
brethren on the other side the Danube at the present day, had 
no aristocracy, were completely deprived of every vestige of 
self-government. In the course of time, patents of nobility, 
partly Austrian, partly Hungarian, were distributed amongst 
them, and the national life of the people has languished in 
consequence. Many of the more energetic natures, unable to 
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bear the intolerable oppression, have emigrated to Servia Proper. 
This particularly has been the case since 1838, in which year, 
owing to Russian demands on the Porte, the territories lying 
between the rivers Drina, Danube, Timok, and the Balkan 
mountains, were formed into a separate and quasi independent 
principality. Austrian breach of faith, and encouragement of 
Magyar love of dominion, have thus alienated this branch of 
the Slavonic people, and caused it to look to Belgrade, and not 
to Vienna or Pesth, as the centre of its national interests and 
hopes for the future. 

We must glance now at Croatia, which kingdom, according to 
the admission of Deak in his first address to the Emperor in 
1861, has “never been incorporated with Hungary, but only 
federatively united ;” and we find that the Croats on the whole 
seem to have been contented with their connexion with the 
crown of St. Stephen, until the time came when the Magyars 
formed the determination to introduce their language in lieu of 
Latin in the Diet of Hungary, and likewise in all departments 
of administration throughout that kingdom, and Partes adnexe. 
The first proposition to this effect was made in the Hungarian 
diet in 1830. Two years later it was further proposed that all 
official business whatever should be solely transacted in the 
Magyar tongue. Not until 1838, however, was the draught of 
a law authorizing the exclusive use of that language, not only 
in the diet, in courts of law, and seminaries, but even in all 
communal and ecclesiastical affairs (registration of births, deaths, 
marriages, &c.,) of purely Slavonic districts, accepted by both 
branches of the legislature. At the opening of the Hungarian 
Diet in 1843, by the Emperor Ferdinand in person, this law was 
formally sanctioned. It had not been passed, however, without 
strong opposition on the part of the Slavonian deputies, but 
their earnest appeals for justice fell powerless against ultra- 
Magyar pretensions, and the eloquence of Kossuth, then rising 
into fame. The uncompromising harshness with which the 
Comitats-governments carried out the laws soon completely 
aroused the enmity, indeed the bitterest feelings of hatred 
towards the Magyars, particularly amongst the Croats and 
Servians. Four years later, notwithstanding fresh elections to the 
Hungarian diet must have convinced the Magyars how greatly 
the opposition of the south Slavons had increased in intensity— 
for they had carried the election of nearly all their candidates— 
so little was the diet disposed to modify its language-policy that 
a new law of eight clauses was introduced to carry it out more 
fully and stringently. The fruits of this policy have been of a 
bloody character, and far from realizing the expectations of its 
authors ; for the general European excitement, and the revolu- 
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tionary risings in 1848, soon fanned into full flame the smouldering 
discontent of the non-Magyar populations of Hungary and its 
connected countries. The revolutionary movements of that 
year had everywhere a democratic colouring, and this favoured 
the view taken by those nationalities of the Austrian empire 
which had suffered under Magyar and German oppression, that 
the time at last had come when each people should be allowed 
to manage its own affairs, and the principle of “ equal rights for 
all” be generally accepted.* In this expectation numerous 
deputations were sent to the Hungarian ministry, which unfortu- 
nately showed no disposition to listen to the requirements of 
Croats or Servians, or of any of the other non-Magyar popu- 
lations connected with the Hungarian crown. A deputation 
from Neusatz, in presenting an address to the Diet requesting 
recognition of the Servian nationality, experienced overbearing 
treatment at the hands of Kossuth. ‘The interests of the 
Hungarian crown demand,” said this apostle of liberty, “that 
throughout the entire area of that realm the existence of no other 
nation than the Magyar shall ever receive official acknowledgment; 
all other national pretensions will be put down by the sword.” 
This language was the more remarkable and blameworthy coming 
from Kossuth, the advocate of democratic principles, and him- 
self of Slavonic origin. On this account he is called by Palacky, 
the historian of Bohemia, “one of the worst of renegades,” and 
is held by him to be chiefly answerable for the civil war which 
soon followed this memorable declaration. The same historian, 
whilst expressing his great admiration of many of the Hungarian 
political institutions, and of the independent spirit of the 
Magyars, has explained, without excusing, their injustice towards 
other nationalities in forcing upon them an alien tongue. “The 
Magyars were roused,” he says, “ to extraordinary exertions to 
save their race from destruction by the dictum of a German 
philosopher and historian, and by statistical data which show 
their marriages to be less fruitful than those of their Slavonic 
and Rouman neighbours.” It was the celebrated Herder who, 
towards the end of the last century, stated his conviction that 
the Magyars were doomed in course of time to be swamped by 
surrounding and more prolific races. By forcing their language 
—which, by the way, has no affinity with any other European 
tongue, except the Finnish, and is little suited for higher develop- 
ment and spread—into predominant use in all the crown lands, 





* This principle was embodied in the oc¢roy¢ Austrian Constitution of March 
1849. Article 5 says: “All nationalities (Volkstimme) have equal rights, 
and each possesses au unalienable right to preserve and cultivate its nationality 


and language.” 
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a remedy was believed to have been found for their want of com- 
pactness and internal unity, and a means obtained for increasing 
their strength and power of resistance. This view seems to be 
confirmed by the circumstance that after the promulgation of the 
October diploma of 1860, when the Hungarians received back 
in great part their ancient autonomy, they hastened again to 
instal the Magyar language in its dominating position in public 
offices, in schools, and throughout their whole state organism. 
This “language-policy” of the Magyars has not been con- 
demned by politiciaus of the Slavonic race only. Count J. 


Maylath, in his “ History of Austria,” speaks of the great oppres- , 


sion exercised by the Magyars over the non-Magyars of Hungary, 
particularly in the period 1841-9. His words are— 


“The sad state of confusion in the country was greatly increased by 
the conflict respecting languages. What has been said of oppression 
in Bohemia is child’s play compared to what took place in Hungary. 
Here an effort was made to transform all at once six millions of non- 
Magyar speaking inhabitants into Hungarians. Whenever disputes 
arose about money matters, the tribunals refused to adjudge if the 
accounts had not been kept in the Magyar tongue. Petitions in the 
German or Slavonic languages were rejected, and official letters from 
Croat comitats were sent back at once if the addresses had been 
written in Latin. All registrations of births, deaths, and marriages 
had to be made in the Magyar tongue, even in communes where no 
one spoke it. If extracts from parish registers were wanted in other 
countries, a translation was not permitted, even when requests to that 
effect were officially made. Evangelical clergymen were under 
peremptory orders to preach every third Sunday in the Magyar 
language, whether any one understood it ornot. In unmixed Slavonic 
districts, moreover, every child was obliged to learn by heart the 
Magyar catechism. Magyar preachers were forced upon the com- 
munes, and whoever protested against this tyranny was driven away 
with blows: ‘because the dignity of the nation required it.’ Such 
treatment naturally embittered the feelings of the poor Slovacks, for 
no one took their part. Only two magnates raised their voices against 
this language-tyranny—Count Stephan Szechenyi and myself.”’ 


The words on one occasion of that noble patriot, Count S. 
Szechenyi, were— 


“ We Magyars in our madness greatly undervalue the Slavs and all 
that they do for their nationality—fancying only that they desire to 
break their connexion with our crown; whilst with Oriental severity, 
one may say with Asiatic injustice, we are ever ready to damp Slavonic 
enthusiasm in the most brutal manner. Is this noble; is it chival- 
rous; can it lead to good ?” 


The foregoing data, however fragmentary, respecting Magyar 
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treatment of the Slavons of Hungary—for into the injustice ex- 
perienced by the Rouman nationality we do not here enter— 
will suffice to explain the dissatisfaction which is felt in Hungary 
and its connected countries by large sections of the population at 
the present triumph of the Magyars in all their political aims. 
Dualism in Austria to the extent which has now been sanctioned 
meets, in fact, with serious opposition on the other side the 
Leitha as well as on this. On the question of dualism, it is not 
without interest to hear the voice of a Hungarian conspicuous 
for his patriotism and love of liberty. Michael Horvath, the 
first of living Hungarian historians, in 1849 minister of educa- 
tion, and who has but lately been amnestied and enabled to 
return to his country, speaks as follows in the preface to one of 
his works :— 

“Dualism, two distinct constitutional states with responsible 
ministers, which two states nevertheless are to be one, is a thing that 
never has existed. It is, in fact, an arithmetical impossibility. It is 
the greatest and most culpable mystification, both above and below. 
With such a twofold constitutionalism an inevitable alternative will 
arise, either not one nor the other of the states will have a deciding 
voice in affairs of greatest importance, and without such deciding voice 
every constitution must become a sham, or the two halves will come 
into conflict with each other, the end of which must be separation or 
absolutism for both. On both sides the Leitha parliamentary respon- 
sible government, and the unity of the empire—that is like squaring 
the circle, a mathematical impossibility.” 


The passive resistance in which the Hungarians have so long 
and steadfastly persisted, however, has at Jast been crowned with 
success. The continuity of their laws—even including those of 
the revolutionary year 1848—has been fully acknowledged, and 
the separate ministry granted. But the great difficulty remains 
how to bring the present Hungarian constitution into organic 
union with institutions necessary to satisfy the other crown lands, 
and to uphold the unity and power of the Austrian State. It 
is not to a Hungarian ministry per se that the federalist poli- 
ticians object, provided the functions of this ministry be strictly 
confined to Hungarian affairs, and held subordinate to an im- 
perial government and a central representative body for all the 
crown lands, in matters connected with the welfare and strength of 
the whole empire. If these conditions were fulfilled, and if the 
state-rights of the triad kingdom Croatia receive no injury from 
Hungary, the Slavonic nationalities of Austria would welcome 
the autonomy of Hungary asa breach in that system of complete 
centralization which they detest, but which the Germans have 
tried to accomplish. But if the principle of self-government, the 
subdivision of legislative power, be carried out in one portion of 
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the empire, why not likewise in those other crown lands which 
have historical claims thereto, however much, during a long period 
of absolutist rule, they may have been in abeyance? The other 
crown lands and groups of countries require, the federalists say, 
to have the functions of their Diets extended, and to be able to 
hold direct communication with responsible imperial officials— 
Court chancellors or however called—having equivalent positions 
to a ministry in Hungary. It is against the creation of a 
“ cis-Leithania,” a centralized “ West half” of the empire, artifi- 
cially brought under German hegemony, that leading politicians - 
and the press of the federalists in Prague, Briinn, Lemberg, 
Agram, Laibach, and Innspruck, with remarkable unanimity, 
have declared that, without regard to present sacrifices and 
dangers, they must battle to the utmost. 

With the resignation of Count Belcredi, the prospects of this 
party, however, became gloomy in the extreme, and subsequent 
events appear to have rendered the realization of federalist prin- 
ciples almost hopeless. The count was opposed to dualism, 
and had promised * to give the other crown lands a voice 
in any definite arrangement with Hungary. Although not 
a thorough-going federalist, he has done more than any other 
Austrian statesman for self-government in the western crown- 
lands, particularly in Bohemia and Moravia. The liberal com- 
raunal organizations in these countries are entirely his work. 
During his tenure of office as minister of state and chief of the 
cabinet, though appreciated by the Czechs and federalists in general 
for his honourable character and good intentions, yet he was 
blamed by them for want of energy in carrying out his policy.t 
A similar blame can certainly not attach to his successor, Baron 
Beust. Since his advent to power he has used his influence over 
the mind of the perplexed and little-steadfast Emperor, without 
loss of time to satisfy the Magyars, by giving them all they 
demanded, and assisting them to rule over all the nations con- 
nected with their crown ; whilst he has further carried out their 
wishes (Dedk’s project), and is attempting to weld all the other 
crown lands and countries into a “ West half,” and to place power 
in it entirely in the hands of the Germans, who now, for the 
most part, have accepted dualism for the sake of ruling over the 
Slavonic populations with whom they are connected. 

If closely examined, the liberalism and constitutionalism so 
much vaunted on either side the Leitha will be found far more 





* The Imperial Manifest of September, 1865. 

+ The German policy of Austria, and the disastrous war with Prussia—for 
which Count Belcredi was not answerable—must be taken into account in 
forming an estimate of the merits or demerits of this statesman, and of his 
projects for the reorganization of the Austrian empire. 


(Vol. LXXXVIII. No, CLXXI1V. |—New Senizs, Vol. XXXII. No. If. GG 
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connected with national tendencies and thirst for dominion, 
than with an enlightened love of liberty, admitting the claims 
of all. 

It is the fashion of English writers to speak of the Hun- 
garians as if they were a homogeneous people, enthusiastic for 
justice and freedom, as well as for constitutional government and 
law, and to foretell for them a brilliant future, even that their 
capital will in time become the metropolis of a powerful Danubian 
empire, to which the house of Hapsburg may have to retreat. If 
this dream of Hungarian grandeur should ever be realized, as a 
first condition, the Magyars must reverse their policy, and 
strive to gain the sympathies and co-operation, instead of the 
enmity of the different nationalities with whom they are mixed 
up. To some extent they appear to have profited by the lessons 
of experience. The clause in the laws of 1848, which decreed 
that the Magyar language only should be used in the public 
assemblies of the Comitats, and in the deliberations of their 
committees, has been suspended till further decisions of the 
legislature ; and subsequently, a sub-committee of the diet at 
Pesth prepared the draft of “a law for regulating the equal 
rights of the nationalities of Hungary.”* These are steps in the 
right direction. But the Diet has been prorogued without 
further action on the nationality question, and the ultra-Magyar 
party has still great influence. Moreover, the consequences of 
injustice and oppression are not easily removed. The abuse, 
likewise, which is constant!y showered on the Slavonic populations 
of Hungary, as well as Bohemia and other countries, by the 
press of Vienna and Pesth; the incessant self-laudations of 
Germans and Magyars as the only “culture-people” (cultur- 
vilker) in the Austrian empire ; the contempt with which Czechs 
and other sections of the Slavonic family are spoken of as 
mere “barbarians” and rude masses (“ rohe-Massen- Volker”), 
&c., are daily strengthening Panslavist tendencies, which, if 
further encouraged by Russia, may ere long, as soon in fact as 
the question of Turkish rule in Europe becomes ripe for solution, 

rove as fatal to Hungarian as to German aims at supremacy on 
the Danube. Croatia, moreover, is entirely dissatisfied with the 
present state of affairs and with the policy of Beust, who seems 
bent on sacrificing the state-rights of that country and making it 
completely subservient to the Magyars. Yet the last address of 
the Croatian Diet, which amongst other moderate requirements 





* These are called the “six historical peoples,” viz. Magyars, Roumans, 
Germans, Servians, Russines (or Little Russians), and Slovacks. The three 
last are Slavonic peoples; the Slovacks are likewise called Czechs, for they 
speak the same language as in Bohemia and Moravia. 
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demanded that the Hungarian laws of 1848 shal] have no validity 
in Croatia, has again shown how much more intimate is the 
union which that land desires with all the other countries per- 
taining to the imperial crown, than that which Hungary is 
willing to enter into with the “ cis-Leithan half” of the empire. 
Despite the great sacrifices the Croats made in 1848-9, under 
Jellachich, for the dynasty and the unity of the empire (at that 
time so welcome and highly extolled); despite their renewed 
expressions of loyalty to the imperial house and an imperial 
government, their Diet has been summarily dissolved, and all 
those members who, though government functionaries, stood up 
manfully for the historical and national rights of their country, 
have been persecuted in consequence. ‘The patriotic Bishop 
Strossmayer, a man as loyal to the emperor and the whole realm 
as faithful to his nation, was forced into temporary exile last 
spring, at a critical moment, lest his influence should contribute 
to keep the Croats from the diet at Pesth. Subsequently the 
Banus Socsevich, who, though in consequence of his concessions 
to the Schmerling régime, not popular in the triad kingdom, 
was yet a too zealous patriot to be agreeable to the Magyars, 
has found it necessary to resign ; General Gablenz, a Saxon, like 
Beust, has been appointed military governor; and another ultra- 
German, Baron Rauch, is the “civil locum tenens.” But the 
coercive measures now systematically employed are not likely to 
have more than temporary success, for not only in Croatia, but 
in Slavonia and the military frontiers, feelings of discontent are 
continually spreading and gaining in intensity. The Croats 
know what Hungary has gained by passive resistance and the 
chapter of accidents, and their chief organ in Agram, the Pozor 
(a paper which perhaps more than any other in the Austrian 
empire has latterly experienced persecution* and confiscation 
of its issues), has openly foretold that Croatia and the South 
Slavonic countries will in future be to Hungary what that 
country for the last eighteen years has been to Austria, namely, 
the chief impediment to consolidation and power. 

Statistics, however, far better than speculation may throw light 
on the prospects of a so-called trans-Leithan (Magyar) empire. 
The population of the kingdom of Hungary is stated to bet 
9,900,785, viz. :— 








* The Prague Czech newspapers, and those of the federalists in the German 
language, have likewise this year been subjected to persecution and summary 
suspension, without the decisions of legal tribunals. Since Beust’s advent to 

ower the interference with the liberty of the press has been far greater than 
in the whole period of Schmerling’s ministry. 
+ Kolb’s “Handbuch der Vergleichenden Statistic.” Leipzig, 1865. 
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Of the Magyar race, - - - ° 4,333,987 
Slavonie - - - - 2,608,242 
German - - - - 1,221,714 
Rouman - - - - 1,171,676 
Jews - - - - - 393,105 
Gipsies - - = * 62,200 
In Croatia and Slavonia the population is stated to be— 
Of the Slavonic race - - - 809,357 
Germans” - - - - 24,470 
The Military Frontiers are said to contain— 
Of the Slavonic race . - - 865,377 
German - - - 38,400 
Rouman : - - - 140,826 


In these three countries taken together we therefore find the 
Slavonic populations to be numerically nearly equal to the 
Magyar. 

In Transylvania the Magyars number - 517,577 


Roumans - - - 1,104,322 
*German (Saxon colonists) 200,364 
Gipsies - - - 79,360 
Jews . - - 14,152 


According to statistical data published this year by the 
“Society of Austrian Manufacturers” (Industriellen), the entire 
population of Austria since the loss of Lombardy and Venetia 
consists, in round numbers, of— 


Germans - - - - - 7,890,000 
Slavs - - - - - - 15,027,000 
Magyars - - = = = 4,947,000 
Roumans~ - - + - - 38,074,000 
Albanians, Greeks, and Armenians - 22,000 
t+Jews - - . - - - 1,050,000 
Gipsies-  - - - = = 146,000 
Total - - 32,156,000 


> 





* The Germans are found to be gradually decreasing in numbers. 

The Jews in Austria Proper, Bohemia, and Moravia belong politically 
almost entirely to the German party. They have great influence over the 
press of Austria, and it is their organs in particular which systematically 
wound the feelings of the Slavonic races by malicious and insulting articles 
and by advocating an ultra-German and Germanizing policy. Several of these 
papers—whether in consequence of Bismark’s gold, as many surmise, or for 
other reasons —have displayed both overtly and covertly Prussian sym- 
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With a Roumanian State, on the one hand, (for so the 
united Principalities have been styled, since a Hohenzollern 
has been seated at Bucharest), and with a Principality of Servia 
—gradually rising in importance—on the other hand, there are 
at least nuclei of states to which the Rouman and the Slavonic 
inhabitants of Transylvania and Hungary in all probability will 
gravitate should the rule of the Magyars continue oppressive. 


We turn now to the other side the Leitha, to look more par- 
ticularly at the state of things in that direction. The German 
politicians are now reaping the. fruits of their exclusive policy. 
Instead of having conciliated the Slavonic populations of the 
different crown-lands by lending a willing ear to their just re- 
quirements, and thus by union presenting a strong phalanx to 
the Magyars, they have contributed to the present triumph of 
that people by the insane war they have waged against the 
Czechs and other Slavs who have ventured to ask for recognition 
of historical and national claims. Although the Germans have 
thus aided the Hungarians in their separatist aims, yet their 
leading politicians, the same men who under Schmerling cla- 
moured for complete centralization, still profess to stand upon the 
ground of the February constitution, the meaning and essence 
of which was a parliament embracing representatives from all the 
Austrian countries, Hungary included. These men act apparently 
upon the homely principle that “half a loaf is better than no 
bread,” and, eschewing logic, have now given their full support 
to Beust for the sake of the artificial majority still secured to 
them in a parliament for the west half of the empire. 

It will assist us in understanding the situation, and forming 
an opinion as to the future of Austria, if we cast a retrospective 
glance at the different constitutional systems which have been 
decreed, and to some extent attempted, since the year 1848, In 
that revolutionary year the Emperor Ferdinand (25th February) 
granted a constitution for all the crown lands and provinces form- 
ing part of the German Confederation, for Gallicia and Dalmatia. 
He likewise sanctioned (14th April) the laws passed in the Hun- 





pathies, Wolfgang Menzel, in the work mentioned in our heading, devotes a con- 
siderable part of two of its chapters to the doings of the Jews (“ die Judenwirth- 
schaft’) in Austria, which he looks upon as a cancer in the state. He surveys 
and comments on the whole press of Vienna, and makes out that nearly all 
the chief daily papers, as well as the low humorous ones, are in the hands of 
Jews. Systematic efforts, he says, are made in these journals to corrupt the 
public mind, to undermine morality and religion. These views he supports by 
quotations from Protestant as well as Catholic writers. According to his 
showing, the wretched state of financial and commercial affairs in Austria, the 
prevalent corruption, reckless speculation, and frivolity in general, are greatly 
owing to the Jews. 
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garian diets of 1847-48, whereby the principle of dualism in his 
empire (a separate Hungarian ministry, a palatine with almost 
regal powers, control of the army, &c.) was to a far greater extent 
acknowledged than had ever previously been the case. His ab- 
dication (2nd December) was followed, however, by the dissolu- 
tion, on the 4th March, 1849, of the Austrian parliament then 
assembled at Kremsier, and the promulgation of a constitution 
for the whole empire—including Hungary, &c.—framed accord- 
ing to modern liberal and centralizing theories. But this 
constitution remained a dead letter, and was formally repealed 
by an Imperial Patent on the 31st December, 1851. Avbsolutist 
rule had been again introduced, not even in the least modified 
by the action of provincial diets, and it continued in full force 
till after the disasters in Italy and loss of Lombardy in 1859. 
In October of the following year the Diploma was promulgated 
with its “permanent and unrepealable state-laws,” based to a 
considerable extent upon federative principles, which, neverthe- 
less, were not carried out; and on the 5th February, 1861, 
another centralizing constitution was decreed. This last, as it 
only satisfied the German politicians of the western countries of 
Austria, was suspended after a four years’ activity, and the Mani- 
festo of September, 1865, appeared. In this, as in the Diploma 
of 1860, the historical rights of ail the crown-lands and the claims 
of the different nationalities were again fully acknowledged, and 
it was promised that the diets should have a voice in a definite 
arrangement with Hungary. After the suspension of the law of 
1861 on which the Reichsrath was founded, steps were taken to 
come to an understanding with the Hungarian, as well as with the 
Croatian Diet; and the line was drawn beyond which, on an ac- 
knowledgment of the revolutionary laws of 1848, no further con- 
cessions could be made. The limitations agreed in general with the 
principles of the October diploma, which the Croatian diet had 
expressed its readiness to accept, though the Hungarian had 
again and again rejected it, as well as the February constitution, 
and demanded the separate ministry as the condition of further 
negotiations. Meanwhile a committee deliberated on Dedk’s 
project that the other countries of Austria should be lumped to- 
gether as a constitutional unit, as “the other half of Austria,” a 
wish which has subsequently been gratified. The Government 
should have remained firm, and explained that this “ West half” 
was utterly opposed to the state-laws of the other kingdoms and 
countries ; and it should have tried at least whether a dissolu- 
tion of the diet and new elections might not have strengthened 
the party favourable to the stability and power of the empire as 
a whole. But in consequence of the unfortunate war, and the 
threatening state of the public mind in Hungary at the time the 
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Prussians were before Vienna and Presburg, courage was want- 
ing for such a step. Skilful intrigues of the Hungarian minister- 
president, Count Andrassy, and, it is said, the influence of the 
empress, triumphed. Belcredi and Maylath yielded ; the Hun- 
garian ministry was appointed, and commissioned to carry out 
Dedak’s programme in the diet (called the sixty-seven Elaborate, 
because that number of members had been formed into a com- 
mittee to revise it). Before this took place, the Emperor with his 
ministers had been in Moravia and Bohemia. In these countries, 
as well as in Gallicia, Carniola, and Tyrol, the tone of the public 


mind was calm and loyal. Confidence was placed in the Empe- * 


ror’s promise that no decision should be formed as to the consti- 
tution of Austria without the diets of all the crown-lands being 
consulted ; and it was hoped in this manner to arrive at a satis- 
factory solution of that question. 

All the diets again assembled the 19th of last November. 
Those of Gallicia, Bohemia, Moravia, Croatia, Carniola, Tyrol, 
a second time* emphatically expressed their approval of the 
policy pronounced in the September manifesto, and their dis- 
approval of dualism. The diets of the countries in which the 
German nationality preponderates, with the exception of Tyrol, 
—and on this occasion that of Lower Austria, in which the large 
landed proprietors, including members of the imperial family, 
had approved the federative policy—on the other hand, con- 
demned the suspension of the “ constitutional Reichsrath,” and 
demanded its speedy restoration to activity. The diets were 
prorogued in December (21st). 

The 2nd of January of this year appeared another Imperial 
Patent for the assembling of an “ Extraordinary Reichsrath” on 
the 25th February, and fresh elections for the diets were ordered 
to take place immediately—the six years’ period for which, 
according to the February constitution, they had been convoked 
having nearly expired—that they might choose members for 
this Reichsrath. ‘The imperial patent just mentioned was pub- 
lished subsequent to the appointment of Baron Beust to be 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and was signed by him as well as 
Count Belcredi. It was a compromise between the demands of 
the Viennese liberals which Beust approved, and Belcredi’s 
desire that the imperial word should be kept and the diets con- 
sulted. The Slavonic populations of Bohemia, Moravia, Gallicia, 
Bukowina, &c., and the Germans of Tyrol expressed their readi- 





* They had previously done this in their Sessions 1865-6. See Westminster 
Review, April, 66; Art. “ The Situation in Austria,” p. 368. In this Review 
and in a former Number for April, 1863, a full account is given of events 
mentioned above in mere chronological outline. 
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ness to take part in this extraordinary parliament. But the 
German centralists in their press and public meetings vehe- 
mently declared their determination to have nothing to do with 
a parliament of a mere deliberative and constitutive character, 
and without legislative functions, in which, moreover, the 
federalists would greatly outnumber them.* Partly on this 
account, partly in consequence of Hungarian intrigues, again a 
complete change of policy took place. Belcredi resigned, Beust 
became supreme. He determined to yield everything to Hun- 
gary, to throw himself into the arms of the German liberals, and, 
asit is said, to “push the Slavonic populations to the wall.” In- 
stead of the “extraordinary Reichsrath,” the “constitutional 
Reichsrath ” was ordered to assemble at Vienna to legislate for 
the “West half” of the empire, and accept, as fait accompli, 
the arrangement which the Government had made with Hun- 
gary. 

On the assembly of the new diets (18th February) they were 
found not to have changed their political principles. Those of 
Bohemia, Moravia, Tyrol, &c., again by large majorities ex- 
pressed their devotion to the policy of the September manifesto. 
That of Bohemia drew up an address to the emperor, approved 
of by more than two-thirds of its members, stating its inability 
to consider the Reichsrath to which it was ordered to send de- 
puties to be other than extraordinary in character ; objecting to 
their country being merged in a “ West half” of the empire—a 
thing which had no historico-legal existence—and declining to 
take part in the new Reichsrath unless assured that such a step 
would in no way be injurious to the “state-rights” of their 
country. This address, though extremely loyal and imperial in 
tone, was not received by the Emperor. On the 27th February 
the diet by imperial patent was dissolved and fresh} elections 
were ordered, that the Kaiser might more satisfactorily learn the 
sentiments of his people. Soon afterwards the diets of Moravia 
and Carniola, although both had actually proceeded to elect 
delegates to the Reichsrath, were likewise dissolved, because in 
their loyal addresses to the throne they adhered to their former 
policy and expressed their disapproval of dualism. The diet of 
Tyrol, though it spoke in a similar way to that of Bohemia, was 
nevertheless not dissolved, as the Government well knew that 
such a step would bring it no advantage. The diet of Gallicia, 
after a committee appointed by a large majority of the house 





* It was calculated, moans to the composition of the then diets, that 
had this extraordinary Reichsrath come to pass, of its 203 members (if all the 


diets had sent their quotas) there would have been a majority of two-thirds 
for the policy of Count Belcredi. 
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had prepared the draft of an address similar in purport to that 
of Bohemia, was likewise threatened with dissolution. It escaped 
this fate, however, by withdrawing the address and electing its 
quota of members to the Reichsrath. This conduct appeared to 
be a departure from openly avowed principles, and a breach of 
faith towards the leading Conservative politicians of other crown 
lands with whom the Poles had come to an understanding at 
Vienna (15th February) as to a general course of action. But 
the last elections to the Gallician diet had turned out particularly 
favourable to the Poles as against their compatriots, the Ruthenes, 


whose policy in several respects differs from theirs, and they did not — 


wish to risk another trial of strength. Besides, in consequence 
of the Gallician diet of late years not having had such oppor- 
tunities of activity as the diets of other crown lands, there were 
many local affairs pressing for legislative settlement. The 
Poles were gratified, moreover, by having had a countryman, 
Count Goluchowski, appointed last autumn to be again stadtholder 
of Gallicia, and under his influence and government pressure the 
action of the diet was determined. But it was condemned 
by its most distinguished members and by the whole of the 
independent national press. ° 

On the 6th Apri! the second series of fresh diets assembled 
at Prague and Briinn, the Government and the German centralists 
having strained every nerve to influence the elections and ensure 
majorities. In Bohemia the loss to the national or federative 
party was three members only in the town and country electoral 
districts, and one of these adverse elections was owing to such 
scandalous doings that it was subsequently annulled. But in the 
class of “large landed proprietors” a remarkable change had 
taken place. In the two previous diets the whole of the seventy 
delegates of the class just named had belonged to the national and 
conservative parties, and nearly all the magnates of the country, 
the representatives of the old historical families, were amongst 
the number, These men were now absent, their places being 
occupied by ultra-Germans, manufacturers and merchants, pos- 
sessing landed (registered) estates, bureaucrats, and the more 
subservient of the nobility who had yielded to the pressure of the 
Government and the persuasionsof an archduke,who had journeyed 
for that purpose to Prague. The victory of the Government in 
the class of large landed proprietors had not, however, been 
gained by fair means. A protest against the elections was drawn 
up by Count Clam Martinitz and forty-nine other members of 
the late diet, belonging chiefly to the high and patriotic nobility, 
in which numerous illegal alterations in the list of electors were 
pointed out that had been sanctioned by the Government subse- 
quently to the elections to the former diets, On this account 
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a revision of the list and fresh elections were demanded. At 
the first sitting of the diet, this protest was in due form presented. 
The facts it contained were in part only vaguely answered by the 
chief Government representative, but not refuted ; yet the diet, 
acting the part of judge in its own cause, decided to pass on to 
the order of the day. Another protest signed by Dr. Rieger and 
eighty-eight patriotic members of the diet then assembled was 
likewise presented, and in a similar way ignored. In this protest 
not only was it again shown that the fifty-four representatives of 
the class of large landed proprietors had been illegally elected, 
but several other members of the diet likewise. With undeni- 
able logic, moreover, the absurdity of calling a Reichsrath for a 
“West half” of the empire “constitutional” was exposed, and it 
was shown that none of the “fundamental laws” which had ever 
been octroyé, sanctioned the sending of delegates by the diet to 
such a Reichsrath. An earnest protest was also entered against 
breaking the empire in two, a proceeding alike opposed to state- 
laws and the pledged word of the emperor on coming to the 
throne :* an historical outline of the state-laws of Bohemia was 
added as memento.t This protest, like that of Count Clam 
Martinitz and the patriotic nobles, received no attention. The 
majority in the diet again acted the part of judges in their own 
cause, and passed to the “order of the day.” ‘The speeches of 
the leading Bohemian patriots were either interrupted by loud 
cries from their opponents, or the latter for the most part left the 
house in a very demonstrative manner whilst they were in course 
of delivery, to employ their time more agreeably than in listening 
to unpleasant truths in the adjoining “restauration.” 

After a calm, exhaustive, and statesmanlike speech by Dr. 
Rieger in the sixth and last sitting of the diet, the Czech 
members, seeing the fruitlessness of their appeals for justice, left 
the house in a body. Hereupon the dominant party proceeded 
to the choice of the fifty-four Bohemian delegates to the Reichs- 
rath. To make up this number, however, eleven members for 
Czech districts had of necessity to be included, as the laws of 
the February constitution do not sanction a perfectly free choice 
of individuals from the house as one body, but require that the 
delegates be taken proportionally from the different groups of 





* In his “ Manifesto,” dated Olmiitz, 2nd December, 1848, Francis Joseph 
solemnly proclaimed that “in placing the crowns of his empire on his head, 
he purposed to rejuvenate it on the basis of true freedom, the equal rights of 
all his peoples, the equality of all citizens before the law, their participation in 
legislation ;” and he “ vowed to maintain the whole empire in its integrity and 
undivided.” 

+ We learn that a collection of all the transactions in the Bohemian Diet 
respecting the state-laws of that kingdom is in the press. 
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members (for towns, country districts, the large landed proprietor 
class, &c.), that the principle of “representation of interests” 
be carried out in the central parliament as well as in the 
diets. 

Very similar circumstances took place in the diet of Moravia. 
In this country the national (Czech) and federative parties 
again seated nearly all their representatives for towns and rural 
districts. But extraordinary Government pressure and persuasion 
had succeeded here, as in Bohemia, in gaining a majority in the 


class of “large landed proprietors.” After a scathing exposé by _ 


Count Belcredi of the conduct of Government officials in influen- 
cing the elections, and a protest against the illegality of sending 
deputies to a Reichsrath for the “ West half” of the empire only, 
he and his party left the chamber. A loud outburst of triumph 
from Dr. Giskra and his German party followed, and deputies 
were forthwith elected in their and the Government interest. But 
here, as in Bohemia, the required number could not be made up 
without including some members of Czech nationality. Three 
had to be elected ; who, however, like the Bohemians, declined 
the proffered honour. 

Consequently, in the present Vienna Reichsrath for the West 
half of the Austrian empire, nearly four and a half million 
Czech inhabitants of Bohemia and Moravia are entirely unre- 
presented. The Poles and Ruthenes of Gallicia and the Slovene 
populations of Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola, who altogether 
number more than six and a half millions, and have sent their 
allowed quotas to the Reichsrath, nevertheless have only fifty re- 
presentatives ; on the other hand, the German Austrians, about 
six millions in number, are represented by no less that 120 
members! This inequality of representation is owing to those 
unjust electoral laws favouring the German nationality in countries 
with mixed populations, against which the Slavonic members in 
the respective diets have repeatedly but vainly protested. In 
addition to this permanent cause of discontent in these countries, 
the bitterest feelings have now been called forth and left to rankle 
in the bosoms of the Slavonic populations, in consequence of the 
extraordinary Government pressure which has been brought to 
bear against them in the late elections, and of the insulting be- 
haviour in the diets of the majorities thus obtained. In Bohemia 
all the towns and communes inhabited by the Czechs, or in which 
they greatly preponderate, have voted addresses to the patriotic 
nobility,* in approval of their efforts in the diet to uphold the 





* Both in respect to the amount of their landed possessions and the direct 
taxes which they pay, the members of the old historical families now excluded 
from the Diet occupy a far more important position than the men who have 
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historical rights and liberties of the country, and placed the 
names of the more distinguished amongst them on the lists of 
their “ honorary citizens.” If we include Croatia and Dalmatia, 
we find that in no less than seven crown lands and countries 
large majorities of the inhabitants have earnestly condemned 
Dualism and the policy of the present Government. It must be 
borne in mind, moreover, that although Croatia, like Hungary, 
could not be brought to accept the strictly centralizing constitu- 
tion of February, 1861, yet it approved of the previous October 
Be gon and the policy pronounced in the September manifesto 
of 1865. 

In the constitutions or constitutional edicts dating from the 
year 1848, all more or less purposing the establishment of 
representative government in Austria, of which we have given 
an outline, conflicting views are apparent as to the proper means 
to obtain that end. Now the aim, as in the periods of abso- 
lutist bureaucratic rule, appears to have been complete legislative 
and administrative centralization. Now it has been thought 
necessary to take into account the historico-political circumstances 
of the different crown lands, to acknowledge to a certain extent 
their individualities and claims to autonomy. This divergence of 
views,—indeed it may be said, of principles of popuiar government, 
—has again been remarkable in the diets last assembled ; and 
although by the aid of the present Government, and at the price 
of cutting the empire in two, the German party has achieved a 
temporary triumph, yet the political majority in the “ West half” 
represents de facto a small minority of the peoples, and the 
principles at issue are as far as ever from having been brought to 
a satisfactory settlement. The task to be solved in Austria is 
no doubt one of very great difficulty ; is a problem in fact no 
less interesting to politicians in general than to the peoples 
of Austria. A great fault has undoubtedly been committed in 
Austria by the want of perseverance in any one direction. The 
frequent changes of policy, the oscillations of the political 
pendulum now towards a system of thorough centralization, now 
towards that of federation, has unsettled the public mind, and 





obtained their places. As several of these nobles bear German names (Schwar- 
zenberg, Firstenberg, &c.) they are often erroneously considered to be of pure 
German origin, and _ en for sympathy with the national cause in Bohemia. 


But, patriotism and regard for historical rights aside, many of the ancient 
families in Bohemia owe their present German names—as the Welsh do their 
English names—to the desire of their ancestors to escape the persecution of 
tyrannical rulers, especially that of Ferdinand II. subsequent to the battle of 
the White Mountain. The German politicians likewise delight in spetinns 
the Bohemian nobles as feudalists ; yet feudalism, the last remnants of whic 
in Bohemia were swept away in 1848, was a purely German institution. 
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seriously shaken confidence in the emperor and his advisers. 
More than once he appears to have got into the proper groove 
for promoting the welfare of all his peoples, and for progress in 
general, but it has been soon left again, without consistent efforts 
to reach the goal. 

To weld the peoples of Austria into one, to transform its various 
territories into a unified state (“Einheitsstaat”) would appear to be 
a task alike forbidden by ethnographical and physico-geographical 
conditions—as a glance at the map of this part of Europe will show. 
In addition to the new force the Hungarian demands obtained . 
in consequence of the Austrian disasters in Bohemia, other 
circumstances appear to have had an influence on Beust in 
determining his policy. One motive is said to have been 
his expectation of an approaching crisis in European Turkey, 
which rendered it doubly necessary to pacify Hungary, that 
this “sword of Austria” should be ready for use; another 
may be found in the apparent necessity to satisfy the German 
liberals by restoring to them their “lesser Reichsrath” in which 
to exercise their political supremacy, and thus check their gravi- 
tating to Prussia. With regard to the first motive, little in the 
end will be gained if, as we’ have pointed out, in satisfying the 
Magyars the Slavonic nationalities of Hungary and Croatia are 
kept in a chronic state of discontent. The sympathies which 
these people feel for the kindred races of Turkey, render their 
co-operation necessary if Austria is to be a gainer whenever 
there may be a disruption of the Turkish empire, a consummation 
which the Slavons of Austria, for the most part, are now willing 
to assist the Russians in accomplishing. As for the Germans in 
Austria, although it is noteworthy that in their diets last assembled 
no desire was expressed, as in 1848, to take part in a parliament for 
the whole of Germany, and that the resuscitation of the “ constitu- 
tional Reichsrath ” only was demanded, yet many circumstances 
show that a considerable number of the men who put themselves 
forward as politicians care but little for the preservation of 
Austria. They will never rest satisfied with any arrangement 
excluding them from participation in the progress of the German 
nation in its entirety towards consolidation and grandeur. As 
an indication of opinions in this direction, we may here point to 
the brochure, “ The Decay of Austria, by a German Austrian,’ 
mentioned in the heading to this article. The author asserts 
that he speaks the sentiments of millions of his countrymen 
who like him enthusiastically rejoiced at the successes attending 
Prussian policy and arms last year, and who consider the break 
up of Austria not only necessary for the future grandeur of 
Germany, but equally so for the good of Europe. His words on 
this head are :— 
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“The year 1866 has knocked down that wall which cheeked central 
Europe in its progress towards freedom and liberalism. Along with the 
Italian question, which advanced last year considerably towards its 
solution, the German question likewise came prominently forward. 
We are far from being of opinion that the present settlements of these 
questions are final. If Austrian statesmen fancy that by giving up 
Venetia they have solved the Italian question, or by withdrawing 
from Germany they have got rid of their German difficulties, they 
are grievously mistaken. Such a view of the case would imply a 
complete ignoring of that irresistible force of attraction which the 
Italian and German national States in course of consolidation have 
for their respective national elements in Austria. And this all the 
more as the latter have now neither a national nor political interest 
in a connexion with that empire. The unified German State (Ein- 
heitsstaat) can only then be consolidated when it shall include all the 
German provinces of Austria, like as the consolidation of the Italian 
unified State required the possession of Venetia.” 


To these German provinces the writer further declares Bohemia 
and Moravia belong, and that the Germans will never consent to 
give up these countries. The pamphlet in which this Austro- 
German and Prussian pioneer so cynically propounds the necessity 
of the break up of Austria, and the forced addition of many 
millions of the Slavonic race to swell the grandeur of Germany 
(for, in addition to Bohemia and Moravia, he says it is impera- 
tively necessary that the German empire should extend to the 
Adriatic, and include Trieste and Istria, Italians notwithstanding) 
had an extensive sale in Vienna, and, strange to say, it was some 
time before the authorities took energetic measures to suppress 
it. The author no doubt exaggerates respecting the millions of 
Austro-Germans who sympathize with him in his aspirations, for 
in all those fair and fertile lands along the Danube and the 
Alpine slopes, extending from the confines of Bavaria to Vienna, 
the inhabitants, chiefly peasant proprietors and agriculturists, be- 
long to the most easy-going, pleasure-loving people in Europe. To 
be left in peace and comfort, free from oppressive military service 
and high taxes, is an ideal far more attractive to them than that 
of belonging to a vast united Germany. But in Vienna * and 
other large German towns, and in the manufacturing districts of 
the Germans in Bohemia, the modern aspirations after nationality 
and German unity prevail; and there the materials are found on 
which political enthusiasts and designing agitators, in the press 
and elsewhere, find no difficulty in working. 





* In confirmation of the above, the address last April of the German 
students in Vienna to the “Brotherhood” in Germany, may be mentioned. 
In it their connexion with Austria is called provisional only, and the union at 
no distant future of all the Austro-German lands with Germany declared 
to be inevitable. 
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In the other work mentioned in our heading, “ The German 
War in the Year 1866,” by Wolfgang Menzel, equal admiration 
of Prussia’s doings in the cause of Germany is expressed as in the 
pamphlet just spoken of. But Menzel would regard it as a 
calamity for Germany if Austria were to fall to pieces. In a 
chapter entitled, “The interior decay of Austria,” he mercilessly 
criticises the absolutism under Metternich, and again under 
Schwarzenberg and Bach, and points out what he considers to be 
the sins of omission and commission of successive Governments in 
bringing Austria to the pass she now has come to. Amongst his 


sinners, as an encourager of non-German national aims, he 


reckons the “Czechomane,” Count Belcredi' He paints a 
dismal picture of the social life, the corruption, frivolity, and 
sensuality of the Austro-Germans, particularly of the Viennese, 
and he attributes the absence of those high qualities which pro- 
perly characterize the German mind to the long neglect of the 
German element in Austria. He does not, however, find, like 
the Vienna politicians, a remedy for the straits the empire has 
fallen into, in carrying out the modern ideas of liberalism and 
coustitutionalism, for both which, indeed, he has a supreme con- 
tempt. Although, we believe, a Protestant himself, he laments 
the decrease of reverence for religion and the Catholic church ; 
he admires the devout Tyrolese, and even defends the concordat. 
In another chapter of his work, styled “The reconstruction of 
Austria,” he again chiefly occupies himself in adding details to 
his picture of the moral corruption in Austria; to an exposé of 
the subversive tendencies of the liberals, and of the impending 
financial and commercial ruin, for which, he repeats, the Jews are 
chiefly answerable.* Inconsistently enough, he laments that the 
Austro-Germans, whom he shows to be so far removed from his 
ideal of German excellence, have not a larger share of govern- 
ment patronage ; and amongst the remedies for the evils he sees 
around, he recommends that German officials should be almost 
exclusively employed in non-German provinces. To Germanize 
by means of schools and universities; to give the Germans a 
monopoly of power; and to strain every nerve to fulfil the 
German mission of carrying German culture to the East—even 
to the mouths of the Danube ; to adhere to a firm alliance with 
Prussia—as before the late war—whose interests require her to 
aid Austria in her German mission, are the principal remedies he 
prescribes for the preservation of the empire. Hungary Menzel 
considers to have been long drawn into the sphere of German 
culture ; and Roumania, he adds, is about to follow. The Hun- 





* See Note, page 440. 
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garians, whom he looks upon as a chivalrous but vain people, he 
believes to be playing a dangerous game, for “whatever the 
refuse to Austria they will have to yield to Russia, should they 
contribute to ruin the former state.” “The few millions of 
Magyars,” he says, “can never rule over the broad countries of 
the lower Danube, in which, moreover, their nearest neighbours 
are their enemies.” But as the pioneers of Germany, in union 
with Austria they may have a future before them. It is an old 
theory, which more than a quarter of a century ago we have fre- 
quently met with in the German press, to consider the Magyars 
as “the torch-bearers of German culture eastwards.” Politicians 
of the Great-Germany school fear not the Magyars, as Menzel 
likewise shows, but look upon them to be conveniently seated 
for keeping asunder branches of the Slavonic family who would 
otherwise unite and gain independence, or be more amenable to 
Russian influence. 

With regard to Bohemia, this learned German historian—he 
is the author of a history of Germany—says, in concluding the 
chapter before us :— 


“More important than anything else is the relationship of Bohemia 
to Germany. For the first time since the Hussite wars a fanatical 
Czech party has been active in this country, and, alas! till of late— 
till the fall of Belcredi, has been encouraged in its arrogance by the 
Vienna government and a considerable portion of the German aristo- 
cracy. This party has connexions in Poland and Russia, and 
Panslavism, already overcome in the former country, is obtaining more 
and more a Russian colouring. We cannot doubt that the sympa- 
thies in St. Petersburg, which have already been so plainly displayed 
for the Ruthenes of Gallicia, will likewise be extended to the Czechs. 
If we draw a straight line from Vienna to Breslau, the whole of 
Bohemia will be seen to lie to the left, on the western or German side, and 
to reach into the heart of Germany, only a few miles removed from 
the road from Nuremberg, through Hof, to Leipzig. The Emperor 
Charles V. made Bohemia the first secular Electorate, and had an idea 
of making Prague the capital of the German realm. A mere glance 
at the map will show that Bohemia is German land, which the 
great German nation at no price can part with. Its inhabitants 
are partly Germans and partly Germanized Slavs. And merely to 
gratify a small remnant of Czechish barbarians, who have not yet 
learnt German, and are wanting in every element of culture, this 
important country will never be given up. Alone, these Czechs are of 
no importance, and can only become so as the instruments of Russian 
thirst for conquest. Austria alone is not interested in this matter, it 
is of importance to every German. If ever a foreign power should 
gain a footing in Bohemia, the new North German federation would 
be quite as much threatened as Austria, and this just the same 
whether in that state German or Hungarian interests preponderate. 
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For Germans and Hungarians* in this question there is but one and 
the same interest.” 


The narrow-minded prejudices of race and views of German 
policy in respect to the Slavonic populations of Austria—to the 
Czechs in particular—which are remarkable in an old man lay- 
ing claim to the title of historian, agree but too well with opinions 
which are daily propounded in the German press of Vienna.t 
It cannot excite surprise, therefore, if a Pangermanism, now more 
than ever in the ascendant, should have given birth to a 


Panslavism! The Austro-Slavons have hitherto striven, and in . 


all sincerity, to uphold the Austrian state, and they desire only 
to see it strong and united by being based upon the principles of 
equal claims of all, and self-government. ‘They point to Switzer- 
land, in which country different nationalities live harmoniously 
together, a nobler picture than one of mere national grandeur, 
and they desire to see a similar state of things in Austria. But 
German ambition, and the modern tendency to the aggregation 
of nationalities, seem to offer insuperable impediments to the 
realization of their dream. It is this growing conviction, and the 
repeated disappointments the Slavonic races in Austria have 
experienced, which have induced upwards of eighty of their lead- 
ing men to accept the invitation to visit the ethnographical ex- 
hibition lately held at Moscow. Russia has long ears, has heard 
the cries of distress, and has hastened to profit by Austrian mis- 
takes. At St. Petersburg and Moscow the Austrian guests 





* The Hungarians of to-day, with the exception of the “old Conservatives,” 
are violent opponents of the historical rights of the Bohemians. Yet in the 
16th and 7th centuries, when the horsetail was hoisted on the castle of Ofen, 
the lands of the Bohemian crown made enormous sacrifices for the defence 
of Hungary. 

+ The intellectual development of the poor Slovacks and some of the south 
Slavonic populations in Austria is no doubt in general far from high; though 
they are free from the vices of a spurious civilization. But as regards the Czechs, 
Menzel’s opinion of them is false. We have frequently heard the Czechs abused 
in Vienna and elsewhere, because they make their way so well in the world, and 
obtain a large share of government employment. The Austrian Germans, 
moreover, who now pride themselves on the achievements of the German mind, 
have contributed next to nothing to that vast repertory of erudition and scien- 
tific research, of triumphs in art, &c. which have rendered the German name so 
illustrious. In medical sciences Vienna has in our times stood high. But the 
men of note, as Scoda, Rokitanski, Purkinje, &c. are of Slavonic origin. For 
those who, like the writer, consider development and weight of brain to be an 
index of mental power, the above opinion of the Czechs is confirmed by the 
investigations of Dr. A. Weisbach on “The Weight of the Brains of the 
Different Peoples in Austria.” He finds the Czechs to have larger and heavier 
brains, particularly in the upper and frontal regions (Grosshirn) than the 
German or than any other of the Austrian nations. Moreover the mean weight 
of brain of five branches of the Slav family in Austria exceeds that of all the 
other peoples of that empire. S. “ Archiv fiir Anthropologie” (p. 208-217), 
unter der Redaction von A. Ecker and L. Lindenschmit. Brunswick: 1867. 
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experienced the most kind and flattering reception. We have 
perused the speeches at the various banquets and social gather- 
ings, and on the whole have been struck with the enlightened, 
humane, and temperate tone which prevailed in those of the 
Czechs and other Slavons from Austria. Dr. Rieger, in par- 
ticular, spoke against over-centralization, asserting that only 
narrow or uneducated minds were dazzled by mere external 
grandeur, and incapable of appreciating beauty arising from 
harmony in details, unless it is connected with size. He 
ventured likewise to appeal for considerate and. forgiving 
treatment of the Poles, whose last insane insurrection, we may 
say in passing, the Czech politicians from the first condemned. 
That high-sounding phrases about the noble qualities in the 
Slavonic race, and the great destiny awaiting the 80,000,000 
souls it now comprises, should be uttered, can surprise no one 
acquainted with the general principles of human nature. The 
Germans at all their political and social gatherings, their rifle- 
shooting, gymnastic, and singer fétes, &c., have long been accus- 


tomed to exhaust all the laudatory words in their rich language 


in self-glorification. Unmeasured, however, have been the abuse, 
the mockery, and the calumniations which have been showered 
upon Rieger, Palacky, and other leading men from Bohemia, 
Croatia, &c., in consequence of their pilgrimage to Russia. On the 
one hand, the Vienna press has attempted to show that the Moscow 
ethnographical exhibition, the meeting in Russia of Slavons from 
different regions, was but a contemptible affair, and was mainly 
a medium for the utterance of empty pathos and sentimentalism ; 
whilst, on the other hand, the tone of annoyance and abuse in 
which this Congress has been criticised, lead to the inference that 
more importance has been attached to it than is openly acknow- 
ledged. Asa consolation, as a soothing draught for the ruffled 
spirits of Germans, it has been asserted in the Vienna press, and re- 
peated in English newspapers, that all the speeches of the Austrian 
visitors had to be made in the German or French languages, for 
otherwise they would not have been understood by their hosts. 
This statement is not true, for one of the party has declared in a 
Prague newspaper (Die Patriot), that no speech was made by 
Rieger or any one else but in one of the Slavonic tongues. The 
Germans, despite the variety of their dialects, which, for instance, 
prevent a Tyrolese from understanding a native of the Lower 
Elbe, have undoubtedly the advantage of a common literary 
language (High German). A similar advantage the Slavonic 
nation has not at present. We have heard Bohemian Germans 
rejoice over this fact, and observe that the Czechs can have but 
an ephemeral existence, because they have taken so much pains 
to revive and further develope their tongue as a literary medium 
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of communication with cognate peoples, instead of having long 
ago adopted the Russian language for that purpose, as that of 
the most numerous branch of the Slavonic race. There is truth 
in this remark, but a beginning is being made to.remedy the 
error, and circumstances ere long may further the spread of the 
Russian language, at least for literary purposes. The Slavonic 
Congress at Belgrade, which met on the 18th August, had 
this purpose in view.* One motive of the Bohemians in their 
pilgrimage to Russia is said to have been the hope to gain the 
sympathies of their northern cousins for the preservation of their 
country from the ambition of Prussia. There is no country in 
Europe, excepting an island, so distinctly marked asa geographical 
unit as Bohemia. It is on all sides surrounded by mountains, 
and its waters have but one outlet to the sea. To divide this 
country according to nationality is, on physico-geographical 
grounds, as impossible as it would have been—if only on like 
grounds—for the United States of America to have been cut in 
two by the late war. Well may the Bohemian Czechs be anxious 
about the stability of Austria. The Prussian proclamations, on 
entering the country last year, to the “ inhabitants of the glorious 
kingdom of Bohemia,” and their allusions to its “illustrious past,” 
fell dead upon the Czechish heart, for the Czechs well know how 
the Poles in the duchy of Posen have been treated, as well as 
the prospects of the Danes in North Schleswig. As for the 
nationalities question in Europe, and the future of Austria, so 
intimately connected therewith, who shall venture to play the part 
of prophet? In any settlement of the first-named question, we 
fear the principles of justice will be of little avail against the 
jus fortioris which, despite the enlightened and philanthropic 
theories of our times, is still so greatly in the ascendant. 

The press of Vienna, controlled to a considerable extent by a 
Government press-bureau—as is the case generally in continental 
capitals —is trying to make it appear that things are prospering 
in Austria, and that this state, now that Hungary is satisfied, and 
constitutionalism re-established in the West half, is rapidly re- 
gaining its European position. But even in Vienna the 
independent Conservative organ Vaterland, and the demo- 
cratic Reform agree in condemning the policy of the present 
government, whilst in other capitals of the crown lands several 
newspapers in the German language view the situation in the 
gloomiest light. Asa sign of the times, and to show that it is 
not only conservatives and democrats and politicians of Slavonic 
nationality who place no faith in the present Cisleithan Reichsrath, 





*The Pesth Government forbade Slavon clergymen, schoolmasters, and 
students from Hungarian lands to attend this Congress. 
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we give an extract from the Telegraph of Gratz (issue of Ist 
September), an influential organ of that section of German 
Liberals called Autonomists, of whose policy Herr von Kaiser- 
feld has hitherto been one of the chief and most upright 
exponents. This newspaper says :— 


“ Neither the brutal (sic) sham constitutionalism of Schmerling, nor 
the illegal (?) Belcrediism, nor yet the old systems of military and 
bureaucratic rule have more completely broken down than has our 
present patent Reichsrath. Called together for the reconstruction of 
Austria, to bring to a successful issue the freedom question (Freiheits- 
frage), our house of representatives has presented to the world a 
picture of miserable sterility and inconceivable short-sightedness. 
For many years its chief members have played at parliament, have 
dished up again and again their choice phrases culled from Rotteck 
and Welcker,* and have made classical speeches. These men stand 
now vis-d-vis the accomplished fact of an arrangement with Hungary, 
and are astonished that so much has come to pass without the assis- 
tance of the Solomons in their midst. Had these men been consulted, 
however, we should have been standing now just where we were at the 
beginning of our constitutional era. To-day they are capering round 
the golden calf, dualism; and just as they formerly decreed that a 
Hungary with which Austria could negotiate did not exist, with like 
vehemence they now rail at Czechs and Poles, and will be ready, 
whenever the government shall announce all the concessions it has 
been forced to make, to fall on their knees and worship the fait 
accompli. 

“No doubt the curulean chairs in the house before the Schottenthor 
are occupied by very honourable men. ‘They are in the best of 
humours with themselves, and fond of one another. But the House of 
Representatives has shown itself so utterly incompetent to solve the 
question of the reconstruction of Austria, that none but the blind and 
political minors can be surprised that neither the government nor the 
people should be further inclined to attach any value to such a parlia- 
ment. If the government is in earnest about regulating the internal 
state affairs in Austria, it can trust as little to this house of repre- 
sentatives as can the people—who originally placed such unbounded 
confidence in it and now know how systematically their confidence has 
been abused—trust to it further for the solution of the freedom 
question. 

“This accusation may seem hard, but the history of our parlia- 
mentism (to coin a word in imitation of the Germans) justifies it to 
such a degree that candid minds will be of opinion we have clothed 
our impeachment in the mildest terms. To speak of our constitutional 
acquisitions, of our press laws, and of those constitutional rights 
(Gerechtsamen) for which we have vainly hoped, must cause us now to 
blush for shame. Not only are the coteries in this Reichsrath wanting 
in potitical insight, they are wanting, too, in that political character 





* Authors of a “ Staats-lexicon.” 
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which will stand or fall by what is right; which values the public 
good far more than egotistical schemes ; the welfare of the state more 
than personal ambition. The majority in this house is deficient, 
moreover, in that firm devotion to unalienable rights which would 
make shallow expedients and compromises, a sham constitutionalism, 
impossible.” 

After this opinion in an organ of the Autonomist section of 
German Liberals of the Lower House, we must say a few words 
about the Upper House (Herrenhaus). Before it again assembled 
the government had taken care to secure a majority by a large 
creation of new members (‘ Pairsschub’), and as one of the 
Vienna humorous papers has well put it, “ the peers have not been 
niggard in their exertions to prove that they are most obedient 
servants.” An exception, however, to this servility must be made 
for Count Leo Thun and many others sharing his opinions, who 
on presenting themselves in the House at once declared that 
they had not come there to exercise a constitutional right, since 
the Reichsrath in their opinion had no legal status, but solely in 
obedience to the call of the Emperor, and to be able to express 
candidly their personal convictions on all questions that should 
come before them. In a speech remarkable for lucidity, logic, 
and moderation—a reprint of which is cited in our heading— 
Count Leo Thun, in criticising the adddress to the Throne, 
surveyed the situation, and pointed out the dangers for the 
future ansing from the extent to which the unity of the 
state has been damaged, and injury done to the western 
crown lands or other members of the realm whose historical 
rights are fully acknowledged in the Pragmatic Sanction, in the 
Patent of 1804, (when Francis II. assumed the title of Emperor 
of Austria), and again in the Diploma of 1860. The views the 
Count displayed for the reinvigoration of Austria on the basis of 
due regard for the requirements of all the crown lands, and for 
progress in general, we consider to be sound and statesmanlike. 
He objected to the bandying about in a narrow and one-sided 
manner, such catch-words as Centralization, Federalism, and 
Dualism, as if either one or other could comprise all that is re- 
quired for the solution of political questions. For Austria, he 
added, all must depend on the amount of the application of the 
principles involved in these words. The state-rights partition in 
Austria, which they now saw before them, he considered to be 
not that measure of Dualism which is warranted by the history 
of the realm, nor that which is compatible with the unity of the 
State. We regret that we must content ourselves with this 
short notice of a concise and closely argued speech, to give ex- 
tracts from which, even if we had space, would be difficult. 

The data to which we have called attention wiil suffice to show 
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at what price the present settlement of important questions has 
been obtained, and how uncertain is the future. To the dangers 
threatening the House of Hapsburg we cannot but consider the 
adveut to power of Baron Beust must considerably add. It cannot 
be his liberal principles which have induced him to ally himself 
with the German radicals in Austria. In all his career as minister 
of Saxony, he showed himself to be a consistent enemy of German 
liberalism, and he was hated by the party of progress. Besides, 
he has already given proofs of his ambition to play a great part 
in European politics. It was his German middle-state policy, 
his desire to take the Schleswig-Holstein question out of the 
hands of the German people and their national union (“ National- 
Verein”), which prepared the way for Prussia. Unintentionally 
he played into Bismarck’s hands, and brought humiliation on 
Saxony and the middle states. We fear that he will pave the 
way for that astute statesman in carrying out his probable designs 
on Austria. The meeting of the Emperors Francis Joseph and 

Napoleon at Salzburg lends a show of truth to the reports of an 

i alliance between Austria and France boding no good to the peace 

of Europe. From personal observation of the character of Baron 
Beust, we cannot consider him to be a large-minded, upright, 
and calmly calculating statesman. There is too much cleverness 
and ambition in his disposition. Under the din of arms he may 
think a state bankruptcy, which seems but too imminent, may 
be borne without revolution ; and that by satisfying Magyars and 
Germans and assisting them to carry out their national aims and 
views of liberalism, the Slavonic races of Austria may be easily 
kept in order by bureaucratic rule, by absolutism in fact, for 
them. Even now the time may not be past for a reinvigoration of 
Austria by a policy of justice to all the nationalities, conciliation, 
and a firm adherence to peace and economy. If anywhere in 
| Europe, in Austria a modified federative system, permitting the 
{ conservation of individualities—like that which Prince Albert 
recommended for Germany—would seem to be feasible and 
advantageous. But our hopes of such a consummation we 
confess are at zero. If ere long Austria should be engaged 
in another war, and with Prussia and Russia as opponents, 
unless the Austrian arms should be favoured in some extra- 
ordinary degree by fortune, we fear that such a war will sound 
the knell of the House of Hapsburg, and engrave upon the 
tablets of history finis Austrie. 
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Arr. VI.—La Brovy&re: nis Lire anp Works. 


1. Chatel (E.): Etude Chronologique sur la Bruytre. 8vo. 
Caen, 1861. 

2. La Bruyere (Jean de): Les Caractres ou les Meurs de ce 
siecle ; précédés @ une introduction par M.SAINTE-BEUVE. 
Illustrations de MM. PENGUILLY, GRANDVILLE, et J. DAVID. 
8vo. Par. 1864. 


T last the chronology of La Bruyére’s life has been definitively 
ascertained. For upwards of 150 years there have been 
errors about the date of his birth and the events of his life, which 
have been repeated by every biographer from Moreri to M. Suard; 
but the above publications have completely dissipated them. M. 
Chatel, after a diligent investigation in the archives of Caen and 
Paris, has discovered documents which at last place the matter 
beyond a doubt, and his conclusions are accepted in the above 
latest edition of the “Caractéres.” 

Jean, son of Louis de la Bruyére and Isabella Hamouyn, his 
wife, was born at Paris, and baptized on the 17th August, 1655, 
in the parish church of St. Christopher in the Cité. His father, 
a man of some family, held the office of comptroller of rents, and 
though not affluent, appears to have been in easy circumstances. 
Little, however, is known concerning him ; and of the youth and 
education of Jean no record whatever remains, nor is it till the 
year 1674 that any further light is thrown on his career. But 
at the commencement of that year he purchased the office of 
treasurer to the bureau of finances at Caen; an office which, in 
point of fact, was almost asinecure. Nor was this unusual at the 
period. Among the men of letters who were his contemporaries, 
some held benefices, and some held abbeys and canonries, others 
had pensions from the king or the greater nobility, and others, 
again, like Jean Racine and himself, held the office of treasurers 
positions to the duties of which they were not expected to 
attend. But La Bruyére must have already established a repu- 
tation for learning and probity, for almost immediately after- 
wards, indeed during the same year, he was invited, through the 
interest of his friend Bossuet, to become one of the instructors 
of the young Duke of Burgundy. Beyond, however, the fact of 
his residence at Paris, and his intercourse with the highest and 
most intellectual circles of the capital, we learn scarcely any- 
thing of the events of his life. It is, however, certain from the 
researches of M. Chatel that in the year 1687 he relinquished 
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his position at Caen, and we know that in the following year the 
first impression of his famous work made its appearance. Seven 
editions followed each other in rapid succession during the next 
six’ years, and at the expiration of that time he was elected a 
member of the French Aoademy ; but he enjoyed the honour 
for only a short period. Whilst conversing as usual with his 
friends he was suddenly seized with deafness, returned to his 
apartments in the Hétel de Condé, and four days afterwards was 
carried off by apoplexy, dying on the 10th May, 1696. 

Little, as we have said, is known of the life or the friends of 
this eminent man; but the little that has come down to us is 
strongly in his favour. Of all the eniinent Frenchmen of that 
age, Bossuet was the one to whom he principally attached him- 
self. The testimony of the Duc de St. Simon throws some light 
upon his character, and reveals the estimation in which he was 
held by the writer ; and the duke, it will be remembered, was 
distinguished even in that age by his aristocratic pride and the 
inordinate haughtiness of his disposition. It is as follows :— 


“ Le public perdit bientét aprés un homme illustre par son esprit, par 
son style, et par la connoissance des hommes, je veux dire La Bruyére, 
qui mourut d’apoplexie 4 Versailles aprés avoir surpassé Theophraste en 
travaillant d’aprés lui, et avoir peint les hommes de notre temps dans ses 
Nouveaux Caractéres d’une maniére inimitable. C’etoit d’ailleurs un 
fort honnéte homme, de trés-bonne compagnie, simple, sans rien de 
pédant, et fort désintéressé ; je l’avois assez connu pour le regretter, et 
les ouvrages que son Age et sa santé pouvoiert faire espérer de lui.” 


He is, moreover, described by another of his contemporaries 
—the Abbé d’Olivets, who was familiar with him—as a man of 
prudence, whose chief desire was to live quietly with his friends 
and his books, and who knew how to make choice of both; as 
neither seeking nor avoiding amusement, though always ready 
for moderate enjoyment, and willing to promote it ; as polished 
in his manners, measured in his language, and dreading ambition 
of every description, even that of shining as a wit. 

Such, then, is all that is known of the peaceful and retired 
existence of a man who was the friend and companion of the 
most virtuous of his countrymen, whose works in his own day 
attained unexampled popularity, and have ever since been greatly 
prized by men of cultivated minds in every portion of Europe. 
But before we say anything of the writings that have been thus 
admired, we shall venture to direct our glance at the aye in 
which they appeared ; for it is a fact that cannot be too fre- 
quently insisted on, that it is impossible to fully understand any 
work without understanding the conditions under which it was 
written. Every generation is influenced by external circum- 
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stances ; but it has its habits of thought as well as its habits of 
dress, and unless we are aware of the circumstances around it, 
and the prevalent tone of thought at the time, it is utterly vain 
to read a particular work and form an opinion concerning it. 
For the opinion must necessarily be ‘imperfect. There will al- 
ways be allusions, hints, indications, which pass unnoticed, or are 
beyond comprehension. No doubt there are a large class of per- 
sons who take up a book, who run, for instance, through an essay 
of Montaigne or a play of Dryden, and lay it down with the 
happy conviction that they know all about it, and are quite~ 
capable of sound criticism. , And it is precisely because there is 
a large class of such persons that we have insisted on a point 
about which men of sense are everywhere and long since agreed. 
We make no apology, therefore, for offering a few considerations 
on that period of the history of France in which the writings of 
La Bruyére appeared. 

If there ever was a prince to whom the misfortunes of his 
country are justly attributable, most assuredly it was Louis XIV. 
By a singular reverse of fortune, he represents at once the high- 
est glory and the utmost abagement of his country. It is hardly 
possible even for an imaginative mind to conceive a position 
more noble and promising than that which he occupied when he 
first freed himself from the fetters of restraint. Young, ardent, 
and eminently distinguished by the graces of his person and 
address, the hearts of his subjects warmed towards him of their 
own accord. The gallantry of a brave nation, the love of an 
enthusiastic one, were laid readily at his feet. Power, wealth, 
veneration, the love of beautiful women, the homage of valiant 
and accomplished men, the prayers and the blessings of a hopeful 
people, the services of prudent and able ministers, the skill of 
consummate generals, all that is most rare and desired among 
mankind, came to him without an effort, whilst he was yet in the 
morning of life. Fortune with both hands showered on him her 
richest gifts. Rarely, if ever, has a king ascended a throne to 
whom vaster powers for good or evil have been accorded. Rarely, 
if ever, has a monarch possessed such an opportunity of becoming 
the benefactor of mankind. Such was the dawn: Jet us look for 
a moment at the closing of the day. Old without the dignity of 
age, religious without the sentiment of piety, his fleets destroyed, 
his armies defeated, his finances ruined, one portion of his sub- 
jects driven by arbitrary oppression into the arms of his enemies, 
and the other perishing of famine ; hated, cajoled, betrayed, the 
slave of a woman who was the slave of a priest ; such is all that 
is left of the prince who in his youth had been the hope and 
the admiration of Europe, All of this, indeed, it would be unjust 
in the last degree to attribute to his personal character ; but 
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much was undoubtedly due to it. He was utterly incapable of 
self-denial. His ambition was founded rather on the contemp- 
tible desire of listening to his own praises than on any wish to 
forward the interests or prosperity of his people. To gratify a 
paltry vanity, nay, we will call it a chivalrous emotion of his own, 
he recognised a fugitive as the king of a rival nation, and a great 
maritime disaster was the result. ‘Io gratify his bigotry, and in 
violation of solemn ordinances, he drove the most thrifty and 
industrious of his subjects into exile by thousands, and the result 
was still more disastrous to his country. His faults were legion, 
and they were precisely of that kind which men are slow to par- 
don, for they were not those of an unselfish nature. History is 
lenient to many things, but she is inexorable to a false ambition. 

With the first of the two periods here indicated, La Bruyére 
was contemporary, and he lived long enough, not indeed to 
behold the worst, but probably to anticipate it. Between the 
years 1774 and 1796 he resided constantly at Versailles or Paris, 
and in the stately retirement of Chantilly, or the mansion of St. 
Simon, could contemplate with an untroubled eye the court of 
the great king. But even at the time when he began to write, 
and before the worst misfortunes had befallen his country, his 
penetrating mind had discovered under that brilliant surface the 
seeds of corruption and calamity. It was during the eight 
years that elapsed between the first publication of his great work, 
and the last corrected edition of it published in his life-time, that 
the first symptoms of decay and decline made their appearance. 
The pride of Louis in the war against Holland—a war that 
terminated so gloriously for France in the Treaty of Nimeguen 
—had greatly offended all the powers of Europe, and their mis- 
trust was not long afterwards expressed by the League of 
Augsburg. Two years later, William of Orange, the natural 
head of that league, was seated on the throne of England, and 
the resentment of Europe made itself felt. At first indeed the 
arms of Louis were everywhere successful. Steenkirk and 
Neerwinden reflected fresh lustre on the name of France. 
Noailles in Spain carried all before him; the Palatinate was 
almost destroyed. But the evil influence was already at work. 
Soon after the death of Colbert in 1683, the finances fell into 
disorder. The revocation of the Edict of Nantes was a still 
further blow to the interests of France, which it is difficult to 
over-estimate. A few years later her navy was completely 
crippled, and at last, fortune was adverse to her on land. She 
was driven to abandon her conquests, and to recognise the title 
of her most hated foe. 

It was during this period, so glorious for England and so 
disastrous for France, when the nobility and the manufacturers 
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were alike ruined, and all the sources of public wealth were 
dried and drained, that the scandalous oppression of the farmers- 
general devoured the nation; but even this, though added to 
other calamities, was insufficient to cause the reduction of the 
king’s personal expenses, his pomp or his prodigality. The 
machinations of the Jesuits overthrew the last bulwarks of French 
Protestantism, and thousands of Frenchmen in consequence 
abandoned the soil of France, and carried their skill and valour 
to the camp of William. One great branch of industry which 
had done much for her was thus utterly ruined. Soon afterwards 
history presents to us the mournful and yet glorious memory of 
Port Royal, the dissensions of the Quietists, the follies of the 
Prophets and Convulsionists. The king at last marries the 
widow of a buffoon, and the dignity of the Crown is compro- 
mised. His bastards are made legitimate. His authority, his 
policy, becomes hateful. It is a vast catalogue of calamities 
which tread swiftly on each other’s heels. At the end of the 
century, observes Michelet, speaking of his countrymen, “nous 
étions in extremis,” and he terms the period of which we speak, 
the period of debility and weakness. 

Such were the more important political features of this 
memorable age, but it is not from these alone that we can 
deduce its nature. One thing only is plain from them: that 
during the last years of La Bruyére’s life, his country was 
almost on the brink of ruin. But there are other considerations 
equally worthy of attention, and still more intimately connected 
with his writings. 

A period such as that we have indicated is scarcely the best 
of schools for the study of the moral virtues. In what are called 
“bad times,” there are often worse things than defeats and depre- 
ciation of the currency. The whole tone of the public mind is 
apt to become lax and vitiated. Men who are kept in a state 
of uncertainty and embarrassment are always rash, and very 
generally unscrupulous. There is an artificial prosperity, and 
an energy that, although feverish, is entirely factitious, and of 
this we have had in instance in America, and still more re- 
cently among ourselves. Moreover, this laxity of principle is 
by no means confined to a single class: it is not merely the 
stock-jobbers and Jews who are ready to cry “ruat celum,” 
providing a speculation is successful. On the contrary, we 
believe there has never yet been a period of disaster, whether 
political or commercial, in which this feverish feeling and this 
looseness of sentiment has not penetrated, more or less, through 
every class in the community. Some classes doubtless are more 
exposed to it than others, but the poison is in the body of 
society, and its virus may show itself at any point. 
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Such was precisely the case during the period before us. In 
all directions we come upon traces of the evil influences that 
were at work. The one sure road to fortune was to become a 
courtier, and society was consequently divided into two great 
classes: those who were courtiers, and those who wished to be ; 
and the number of these last was legion. The consequence was, 
that though no age was more marked by the graces and courtesies 
of society, no age was more thoroughly imbued with the teachings 
of a selfish materialism. 

Moreover, it must be borne in mind that in the age we speak 
of, the line of demarcation between the various classes was 
clearly and strictly drawn. The age was essentially aristocratic. 
The power of the nobles, though effectually broken by Richelieu 
as against the Crown, was unbounded over the people, and on 
their own domains they exercised almost despotic rights. One 
result of this was, that the different orders of society were sharply 
defined, and that each class, while lamenting the barrier which 
prevented its own social rise, was careful to maintain the barrier 
which prevented the rise of its inferiors, and this, in its turn, 
led to another peculiarity. The manners of each class were 
more distinctively marked than they are in a country where the 
whole social scale is perpetually changing, where one family raises 
itself as another descends. It was therefore not only easy, but 
natural to treat of society as divided into certain distinct classes 
or castes, rather than as forming a single body. A whole it 
undoubtedly was, but the whole was composed of fragments so 
distinct and dissimilar to each other that it was far easier to con- 
trast the fragments than to examine the whole. With a powerful 
aristocracy at the head of society, which jealously guarded its 
privileges, and which was divided by an almost impassable gulph 
from the rest of the community, all classes and all professions 
became more jealously exclusive. Accordingly it was only to 
be expected that a writer treating of such a period, and imbued 
with its ideas, should instinctively turn to the features which 
distinguished its various classes, instead of offering a philosophical 
estimate of it as a whole. 

Such then was the state of society and such was the aspect 
it presented when a man of rare talents, of singular powers of 
observation, of a subtle, yet powerful mind, gifted with a pro- 
found knowledge of the human heart, a sound and cautious 
judgment, and a master of every artifice known to the rhetorician, 
sat down to record in undying colours the spectacle before him. 
This man, living throughout the last quarter of the 17th century 
in the very centre of the most refined and elegant society in 
Europe, had a rare opportunity of examining and dissecting its 
composition. Holding a position at once of dignity and emolu- 
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ment, and in constant intercourse with noble and powerful 
persons, his position was singularly favourable for obtaining a 
true insight into the nature of the age. He was almost behind 
the scenes. He knew daily what was passing in the ante-rooms 
of Versailles. The arts by which one man had obtained an 
abbey, a second a regiment, and a third a lucrative posi under 
the administration, were no secrets for him. Calm and self- 
possessed, he watched from a wise isolation the intrigues and 
Jealousies of the palace, and the contrasts offered by society. 
He watched and he reflected. And at length his reflections 
formed themselves into that admirable book, which, though 
containing much only of a temporary interest, is yet based on 
the true principles of human nature—the “Caractéres” of Jean 
de la Bruyére. 

“This work,” said his friend and coadjutor Malezieu, on 
looking through the volume, “this work is one that will gain 
you many readers and many enemies ;” and he was right in the 
prediction. It was read with avidity, for, treating as it did of 
characters under conventional names such as those of Theodotus 
or Octavia, society at once assumed that they were intended for 
well-known personages, and endeavoured to identify them. On 
the other hand, those who conceived themselves aimed at, resented 
the affront, and repaid the author with their cordial aversion. 
But before his death he had the consolation of seeing the repu- 
tation of his work firmly established, and it has since been 
universally accepted as a standard production. 

The characters of Theophrastus, a translation of which appeared 
together with the “Caractéres,” undoubtedly supplied La 
Bruyére with a model, but with a model which he greatly 
surpassed. Theophrastus is not, on the whole, a very readable 
author. Of all his extant writings, that to which we should be 
disposed to assign the lowest rank is most certainly his work upon 
the dispositions and characters of men. For in reality he has 
described not men but passions, and though he is doubtless 
ethically valuable, he is far too abstract to excite a lively appre- 
ciation. Theophrastus moreover had been repeatedly copied 
already even in our language, and those curious with regard to 
this species of writing will find much to amuse them in Bishop 
Earle’s “ Microcosmographie,” and in Overbury’s “ Witty Descrip- 
tion of the Character of Sundry Persons.” But we must not 
linger over these, for our present business is with the “Caractéres” 
of La Bruyére alone. 

We must confess, then, that at first sight the whole work 
appears disunited and destitute of any degree of order or 
sequence. He seems to utter his reflections out of the fulness 


of his mind, without troubling himself as to their connexion or 
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coherency. But a closer attention will lead the reader to per- 
ceive that there is in effect a design clearly conceived, and a 
unity that is everywhere visible. The argument moves steadily, 
though subtly, from point to point, till it culminates in the con- 
cluding chapter with the defence of the doctrine of a ruling 
Providence against the infidels and wits of the age. If he begins 
by examining the different means which men employ to obtain 
power, and honour, and credit, the transition is alike ingenious 
and agreeable when he passes on to the consideration of personal 
merit, which is the legitimate method of attaining them. From 
his chapter on women, it is but a natural and expected step for 
him to pass on to that on the human heart, to reflections upon 
love and upon friendship. An easy but striking contrast induces 
him to slip away from the city to the court, and thence, rising with 
his subject, to reflect on the position of the great, and the 
prosperity of the nation. Thus, as he himself has recorded, the 
whole of the work is, as it were, an introduction and preparation 
for the great and concluding chapter. 

With regard to the value and merit of this important work 
there may, of course, be many different opinions, but we will 
express that which is most consunant to our own, and which we 
hold to be the true expression of an impartial mind. “ We can 
regard La Bruyére,” observes M. Suard, in the excellent preface 
to his little volume of extracts, “either as a moralist, or as a writer. 
As a moralist, he is less remarkable for depth than sagacity. 
Montaigne, studying mankind in his own person, had penetrated 
deeper into the essential principles of human nature. La Roche- 
foucault has represented it under a more general aspect, in 
referring all human actions to the agency of a single principle. 
La Bruyére has particularly devoted himself to observing the 
differences which the shock of social passions and the habits 
of profession and condition establish in the manners and conduct 
of men. Montaigne and La Rochefoucault have painted man 
as he has been in all times and in all places; La Bruyére has 
painted the courtier, the gentleman of the long robe, the financier, 
the bourgeois of the age of Louis XIV. His view, doubtless, 
did not embrace a wide horizon ; his mind possessed more pene- 
tration than extent. He is too prone to paint individual 
characters, even when speaking of great things. In his chapter, 
for instance, about the sovereign or the state, in the midst of 
general reflections on the principles and the vices of governments, 
he is perpetually giving us the court and the city, the nego- 
tiator or the newsmonger. We pass in review with him the 
ancient republics and the modern monarchies, and discover, to 
our astonishment, at the end of the chapter, that we have never 
quitted Versailles. The great danger, indeed, to which works 
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of this kind are exposed, is that of becoming monotonous and 
insipid, but to this La Bruyére was fully alive, as we see from 
the efforts he has made to avoid it. It is curious to observe the 
means he employs to infinitely vary, within his limited circle, 
his turns, his colours, and his movements. Sometimes delivering 
his opinions calmly and with the air of a master, he breaks 
into a burst of eloquence, or into a shower of brilliant and sparkling 
epigrams. Sometimes, suddenly changing his tone, he passes 
from gaiety to gravity, from tenderness to ridicule. Sometimes 
also, rising as if kindled with his subject, he utters an indignant 
rebuke or a generous aspiration, and then gracefully declines to 
his former level. There are few works in any language written 
with greater or more elaborate art, and the only reproach to 
which, in our opinion, it is open, is that the art is a little too 
conspicuous.” 

It would, however, be an error to find fault with La Bruyére, 
as has been done by some critics, on account of the limited 
extent of his subject, and because he has not so much described 
man as certain classes of men with whom he was most familiar. 
For this is exactly what his title implies. He never pretended 
to dissect and delineate the human heart in the abstract ; he 
essayed only to describe certain types of character that he had 
observed in various positions in life. Hence those do him a very 
great injustice who, searching in vain for formal analysis of 
motive and conduct, reproach him with not performing that 
which in truth he never intended to accomplish. His subject 
was not one of indefinite extent, like that of Charron, nor did he, 
like Montaigne, sit down to gossip about everything and himself, 
He chose a more limited space, in which he could work up his 
colours with greater minuteness, and the result is that his work 
has all the air of a great historical picture gallery. There, the 
gentlemen of the sword, and the gentlemen of the long robe, 
the countess and the citizen, the merchant and the priest, the 
young coquette and the old devotee, hang side by side in amicable 
union, their colours still fresh, and their individuality still distinct. 
It is not saying too much to assert that no man can gain a 
thorough knowledge of the age of Louis XIV. without perusing 
the great work of La Bruyére, who was in reality among the 
most finished artists of the time. In Clarendon we meet with 
a stately series of noble portraits; in Walpole we have a collec- 
tion of light and elegant sketches ; but it is in La Bruyére alone 
that we find that just medium which, equally avoiding exagge- 
ration and frivolity, seizes on the salient points, and perpetuates 
them with fidelity. He was, ina word, the annalist of a generation 
which had little else to recommend it save its high courage, 
its versatility of talent, and its exquisite urbanity. At the same 
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time it was at once profligate and hard-hearted, false and inor- 
dinately vain, nor is it difficult to trace in his writings the extent 
and influence of these civil qualities. 

One of the great charms of La Bruyére is the justness and 
propriety of his sentiments, and this is heightened by the 
admirable manner in which they are expressed. Be his subject 
what it may, be he dealing with the court or the city, the lawyer 
or the lady, his observations invariably bear the impress of a 
temperate judgment, of a powerful understanding, of which he 
was thoroughly master. Hardly ever do we meet with a thought 
that is unduly exaggerated. Hardly ever do we meet with an 
idea that is imperfectly expressed. Every part is consistent with 
itself and with the whole, and every part is written with mode- 
ration and candour. Treating of a subject such as his, and at 
such a period, it might have been expected that he would take 
what Lord Shaftesbury of the “Characteristics” has called “hard 
views of human nature ;” but even when speaking of persons who 
excite nothing but aversion and contempt, he seldom goes beyond 
a cold and austere reprobation. But what is one of the most 
singular and indeed, admirable features of his great work, is 
that whilst writing on a subject which, in the nature of things, 
could be only of temporary duration—the manners, that is to 
say, and the characters of his contemporaries—the principles by 
which he was guided were so philosophically accurate, that a 
very great portion of his work is applicable to all countries and 
to all times. Human nature, it is true, is the same everywhere ; 
but this is the very reason why we are able to form a sound 
opinion on the work. We can test its truth. We can apply it 
universally. A generality on human nature cannot be true at 
one time and false at another. Manners change, but the principles 
remain the same. When, therefore, we find that the principles 
on which La Bruyére wrote were correct principles, and that 
what he wrote of men nearly two hundred years ago is essentially 
true of men to-day, we can scarcely withhold our admiration for 
an author who so cunningly mingled the temporary with the 
eternal. 

We shall we think be best giving an idea of La Bruyére’s 
position in the republic of letters if we compare him with some 
of those who attained eminence in a similar walk. And yet in 
truth it is no easy task, for his writings form a class of them- 
selves. Neither Montaigne, nor Charron, nor La Rochefoucault, 
attempted to describe the individual characters of men as they 
presented themselves in society. With Bossuet he has absolutely 
nothing in common. The only French author, indeed, to whom 
he bears any resemblance in the natural tendency of his mind is, 
we should say, Vauvenargues, but Vauvenargues had made a 
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particular study of the writers of the preceding century, and it 
may well be that La Bruyére was not without his influence. A 
very eminent name however occurs among the English authors 
of the eighteenth century, to which we can without injustice 
compare his own, nor will it excite surprise when we mention 
that of Addison. Of the two he was perhaps the more uni- 
versally accomplished. Poet, tragedian, moralist, statesman, he 
had a wider basis for his fame, which has itself proved more 


bright and lasting. But La Bruyére formed himself, and Addi- . 


son, it is perfectly manifest, was acquainted with his writings, for 
he has given an extract from them in his own. It was indeed 
hardly to be expected that a man of his attainments would 
overlook a work published only some twenty years before his 
own Spectators, and which attained extraordinary success. How- 
ever this may be, any one who takes the trouble to compare the 
best writings of Addison with the “Caractéres” of La Bruyére 
will find in the limpid eloquence, the sly raillery, the happy and 
unexpected turns of both authors, and above all in the dexterous 
ingenuity with which both present a familiar image under a new 
form, a very singular resemblance between them. Nor were the 
objects for which they wrote so extremely dissimilar. A large 
proportion of the Spectators and Tatlers are occupied by 
descriptions of character. In Monday’s issue there was a country 
squire, in Tuesday’s a scrivener, and in Saturday’s a dissertation 
on the motives of Euphemia in refusing Agrestis. Addison 
indeed has furnished us with a whole gallery of portraits and 
characters, and this is precisely what La Bruyére has done. The 
distinction between them we take to be this, that whilst the 
Englishman was content to seize the more salient points of cha- 
racter, and to illustrate more especially what lay on the surface, 
the Frenchman went further, and whilst his glance was equally 
quick, it penetrated deeper, and sought everywhere for principles. 
Moreover they were men of a similar temperament, cold, dry, 
and self-reserved, but of the two the Frenchman was the truer 
philosopher. Addison, a charming talker, could not resist the 
temptation of overcoming his timidity with wine, and being the 
oracle and the delight of a select circle of disciples. La Bruyére, 
content with a reputation which not even his enemies could 
impugn, had no ambition to shine as a gifted conversationalist : 
he was satisfied with a dignified retirement in which he could 
enjoy with tranquillity his books and his friends. If the prose 
of Addison is, as we have been told, the most perfect in our lan- 
guage, the prose of La Bruyére, in the judgment of French 
critics, contains examples and models of almost every beauty of 
style proper to theirs. They speak of the variety, the delicacy, 
and the originality of his sentences as something really sur- 
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prising ; and this is the more remarkable since delicacy of touch 
and ingenuity of expression are more generally to be met with 
in French than in English authors. 

There is, however, one feature in La Bruyére’s writings which 
is often alluded to, and which is supposed, in a peculiar manner, 
to mark and distinguish them ; and to this feature we feel bound 
to make some reference. It is difficult to describe it accurately. 
It is not levity, nor is it harshness, nor hardness of feeling. It 
is not profligacy, for no work of that age is more reserved and 
decorous in its style. It is not cynicism, for of cynicism La 
Bruyére as a man was utterly devoid. But it is something 
which very tender-natured people call want of heart, and are 
apt to impute toa cold and unbending disposition. It is, they 
say, a mixture of levity and bitterness, an under-tone of irony 
and contempt, as of one who sees through and despises the glit- 
tering conventions of society, who knows the world and is weary 
of it. By these people he is put in the same list with La Roche- 
foucault, and Swift, and Voltaire, and is regarded as a clever, 
but withal heartless and dangerous author. They are persuaded, 
say what he may, that he is in reality one of the wicked, and 
that the grace of his manner and the charm of his language are 
merely the expression of his politeness, the bow only with which 
he salutes society. His principles, they are convinced, are bad 
and unsound at bottom, and indeed we will go so far as to say 
that many of them mistrust him on the double ground of his 
being a philosopher and a Frenchman. 

A prejudice at once so foolish and serious cannot be too tho- 
roughly exposed ; it is unjust, ungenerous, and rests in reality 
on a total misconception not only of La Bruyére himself, but of 
the whole theory and groundwork of moral philosophy. The 
object of that philosophy, so far as we have learnt, is the investi- 
gation of truth and of the principles implanted in the mind, and 
the man whose investigation and whose account of the motives 
which act on the human mind, or who describes human nature 
with the greatest fidelity, is fairly entitled to be considered the 
best philosopher. ‘To speak of a man’s works, and then say of 
him by way of condemnation that it is all very well, but that he 
is a Frenchman or a German, is a folly so pitiable that it only 
raises a smile ; for in reality it is little better than a repetition of 
the old epigram that the Lerians were all rascals except Procles, 
and that Procles was a Lerian. But such, unhappily, is the con- : 
stitution of human nature that whoever takes the trouble to 
analyse and describe it for himself must inevitably offend 
the prejudices of some one, and in truth of that large class of 
persons who persist in regarding everything in the most favour- 
able light. Nothing, for example, would shock these good 
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people more than to be told that self-interest in one form or an- 
other lies at the bottom of every possible action, though it is 
only saying in other words that a man is himself and not his 
neighbour: they would regard it as an unjust and perhaps 
wicked libel on the species. And yet a work which describes 
character and which deals with motives, to be worth anything 
whatever must be written by a man of the world, and the man 
of the world knows perfectly well that men and women are not 
at all overburdened with virtues, and do not on the whole gain 
much by a close inspection. The truth of the matter is that 
people do not like being painted too faithfully when they are 
conscious the resemblance is at once striking and offensive. 
They do not care to look too closely in the mirror of nature 
when the reflection is so exceedingly unattractive. It is for this 
reason, and we verily believe for no other, that some of the best 
works that were ever written are looked upon with dislike by 
those who canuot help admitting that they are very clever and 
very amusing. That wonderful satire of Swift, for instance, 
which is the delight of youth and the entertainment of old age, 
which is read from the Mississippi to the Ganges, from St. 
Petersburg to Port Jackson, is nevertheless regarded by many 
people as an odious slander on the human race. No wonder, 
then, that the same persons look upon La Rochefoucault and 
La Bruyére, and the French school of analysts, as heartless and 
frivolous creatures, as beings without a sentiment of humanity 
or feeling. 

No charge, we repeat, can be more unjust. The fault lay not 
with the writer but in the theme, A rose-water moralist may 
indulge his fancy by supposing the whole world populated by a 
virtuous and disinterested generation, and that envy and hatred 
have been relegated to some other community: but a man of 
sense can tell pretty well what all that is worth. The halluci- 
nation no doubt is pleasing, but it is nevertheless an hallucina- 
tion, and such as no man of a temperate brain should allow 
himself to be possessed with. Now La Bruyére, versed as he 


was in all the ways of the world, and dealing with human nature — 


as it presented itself to his critical and searching eye, has, we 
venture to say, none of the hardness and bitterness with which 
he has been charged. No man is more cautious and measured 
in his language. He never sacrifices truth for an epigram. He 
abounds in happy and unexpected turns, but we do not recollect 
an instance in which, in order to heighten the turn, he has been 
led into exaggeration and loose generality. Take, for instance, 
his famous chapter on the human heart; among all the inimit- 
able reflections with which it abounds we do not recollect one 
which is unduly intensified, or which in the abstract can be 
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fairly impugned. Again, the chapter which has throughout 
caused the greatest offence is, perhaps, that on women, and yet 
there is not a syllable throughout it that can offend the most 
sensitive and scrupulous delicacy. It was in his day, as it has 
been ever since, a matter of which it was impossible to treat 
without giving offence in some quarter, a matter which it is 
still difficult to approach with impartiality and temper. But 
the women of whom La Bruyére more especially wrote were, 
beyond all doubt, the most accomplished and refined of their sex, 
the perfection of polished society, the wives and the daughters 
of a splendid and high-spirited aristocracy. In no country in 
the world did women possess more taste, or manners more en- 
gaging and attractive. There, if anywhere, the sex was to be 
seen in its perfection. There, if anywhere, was beauty to be 
found united to high rank, and rare accomplishments to the 
most engaging grace. So far, then, it is all in favour of the 
ladies. La Bruyére, living in the first capital and moving in 
the first society in Europe, had before his eyes choice and picked 
specimens of womankind, “the flower of all the west and all 
the world,” and any defects which the most fastidious of ob- 
servers could remark in them were pretty sure to be exag- 
gerated in their less fortunate sisters. The ladies, then, we 
repeat, have no reason to complain; for be their opinion of La 
Bruyére what it may, they cannot deny that he did them the 
justice of delineating them after the best and most admired 
model. Apelles, at all events, drew from Campaspe. 

Now it may be admitted at once that there are many things 
in this chapter, as throughout the whole of the work, which 
refer only to some particular practice of the period, and are ex: 
clusively French. But by far the greatest portion of it is 
capable of universal application, and holds good with respect to 
all times and places ; and of this portion at least we are at liberty 
to judge. Although, then, it seems a little ungracious to say 
so, we really believe that the chief reason the ladies detest this 
part of the book, or would do so if they read it, is that it is so 
uncommonly true. If there is one offence more heinous in their 
eyes than another, it is candour and impartiality in speaking of 
themselves. A misogynist they can afford to despise, but a man 
who is fond of their society, and yet who can paint them to the 
life, and observe all their little habits and manceuvres, they find 
it impossible to forgive. Just as whoever detects a man com- 
mitting a baseness may be quite sure he has made an implacable 
enemy, in precisely the same manner, when a woman is con- 
vinced that a man sees through her and her artifices, and 
regards her on the whole chiefly as an interesting study, she 
abominates him with a really religious aversion. A woman in 
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her inmost heart always thinks that a man ought to write of 
her sex with a feather from the wing of Cupid, and when she 
finds wit, elegance, subtlety, all the graces of language and all 
the resources of art, employed to describe her as she actually 
is, and not as she likes to be thought, she is exceedingly vexed 
and angry. That the offender has not made use of a single coarse 
expression, but on the contrary is conspicuous for the rare 
purity and modesty of his language, only makes the matter so 
much the worse, for itis aclear proof of his judgment and good 
taste. That they cannot get anyone to believe him a heartless 
profligate is truly distressing, because as a virtuous and tempe- 
rate man his opinions are clearly of some weight. Indeed the 
dilemma for the ladies is an exceedingly pretty one, for the 
offender in question was neither a cynic nor a voluptuary, but 
simply a man of irreproachable moral conduct, and a most 
careful and systematic observer ; and men of this kind are not 
easily refuted. 

Wonderful, however, must be the dilemma which female in- 
genuity is unable to solve. The argument, it is true, looks almost 
hopeless. But that is the very reason for having nothing to say 
to it. It would be troublesome and perhaps impossible to refute 
it, whereas it is very easy to pass it over altogether, and this is 
exactly what is done. They pretend to ignore him entirely. 
They merely call him a monster, and have done with him. If 
his name happens to be mentioned in their presence, and they 
know anything whatever of his writings, they inform you that he 
was a bad man of dangerous tendencies, and that he wrote a 
horrible book which they are glad to say has long gone out of 
fashion. To be sure this way of settling the matter does not on 
the whole prove much ; but then so long as women can persuade, 
they care nothing whatever about convincing. It is not very 
generous certainly ; but it must be avowed that women asa rule 
are less indulgent than men toward those whom they regard 
with dislike. On the other hand it saves time, and it saves 
trouble, and both in these days are worth considering. There is 
moreover another reason which leads them to adopt this line of 
defence. Although they are not much celebrated for the angelic 
charity with which they regard each other individually, no de- 
fence is more ardent than that which one woman will offer for 
the sex. It is permissible to malign the particular, but heresy 
of the worst kind to impugn the universal. The specimen very 
probably may be exceedingly indifferent, but it is not wise to find 
fault with the species. It is no wonder then that a writer who 
is perpetually passing from individual characters to general re- 
flections, and whose reflections are coldly and broadly expressed, 
should be exceedingly distasteful to them when, as is often the 
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case, he treats of their character and disposition. It is not 
pleasant to be reviewed in the mass, and to be the subject of dis- 
passionate investigation. It is true that in the present day La 
Bruyére is not much read, that like a great many old and most 
excellent authors he is no longer in vogue, but we shrewdly sus- 
pect that any lady who took the trouble to read this particular 
chapter would be very much interested, but would nevertheless 
consider him a perilous infidel. What wonder then that year 
after year he has been persistently misrepresented and abused by 
people who never read a line of his writings, and would be at a 
loss to say at what period he lived. 

It would, however, be most unfair to any writer, and especially 
to a writer on ethics, to regard him only from a feminine point 
of view. Admirable as it is, it wants the grasp and totality, the 
pure and dispassionate judgment, which a man can alone give on 
a matter of this kind, for it is a matter not of feeling but of 
simple reason and experience. The admiration then with which 
La Bruyére has been regarded not only by his fellow-country- 
men, but by foreigners all over Europe, is a very sufficient answer 
to the objections of a class, more especially when those objections 
arise merely from a feeling of wounded vanity. The truth is 
that La Bruyére’s is one of those rare works which grow upon 
the reader, and which as years advance become more thoroughly 
understood and appreciated. It is emphatically a man’s book : 
a book written for men of the world by one of themselves, and 
would be unintelligible or nearly so to a very young man. It has 
been observed by an accomplished Italian, whose whole life was 
one long romance, that it was not till he was thirty years of age 
that he began to enjoy the pleasantry of Plautus and Terence, 
and in the same manner, though a boy may translate an ode of 
Horace without a single mistake, years must elapse before he 
can comprehend the spirit and charm of his author. It is not 
till a man has seen something of the world, has observed how 
character acts upon motive, and motive upon character, and has 
formed notions of his own regarding the conduct of life, that he 
can take much pleasure in learning the conclusions of another. 
From his own experience he is able to test many of them, and to 
form a sound judgment as to the whole, and a work which partly 
corrects a man’s own opinions, partly corroborates them, and at 
the same time presents them with wonderful force and brilliancy, 
is sure in the end to be a favourite book. To read a collection 
of brilliant epigrams on human nature without knowing whether 
they are true or false, and to admire them merely for the sparkle 
and the antithesis, is no doubt amusing enough in its way, but 
it is nothing compared to the pleasure they afford to a man who 
has seen enough to know their real significance and value, and 
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who can call to mind many oxamples of their truth or their 
falsehood. The fact is, that to one who has not this kind of ex- 
perience, works such as this of La Bruyére must to a certain 
extent be an enigma and a mystery, the solution of which time 
alone can supply. They may refer, for all he can tell, to Utopia 
or the planet Uranus; they clearly refer to a state of things of 
which he has only that dreamy idea that is to be gathered from 
books, and of which practically he is wholly ignorant. We re- 
peat, therefore, that the work of La Bruyére is peculiarly a man’s 
work, a work of which only men can form an opinion, and which, 
put into the hands of a young man, would merely weary him, 
because be he ever so intelligent, he cannot, except under very 
rare circumstances, possess the knowledge necessary for its com- 
prehension. 

How then, it may be asked, did a work so excellent come to 
be neglected and forgotten? What are the reasons why it has 
passed out of public favour, and is known only to men of letters ? 
Now, in the first place, it is far from certain that it is universally 
neglected ; on the contrary, we believe it is still read by those 
whose opinions on literary subjects are most highly esteemed. 
But it must be at once admitted that its popularity has entirely 
gone by, and for this, we think, there are several reasons. The 
very cause which gave it additional zest when it was written is in 
the present day precisely the cause that contributes chiefly to 
render it tedious. It was amusing enough for the Parisians of 
the 17th century to fancy they could detect the Abbé de Choisi 
under the mask of Theodote, or Mademoiselle de Briou under 
that of Cesonie, but ali that is lost not only to the general reader, 
but to everyone who is not well up in the social history of the 
age. Nobody in these days knows anything about the Abbé de 
Choisi, nobody reads his biographies or his ridiculous History of 
the Church, nobody cares anything about the flirtations of Mlle. 
de Briou. It is the essentially abstract portions of the work, the 
parts that are of general application, its universality and not its 
personalities, that constitute its chief interest in the eyes of 
posterity. The object of La Bruyére no doubt was definite ; it 
was to give an analysis, or rather a life-like delineation of society 
as it existed before his eyes, and it is exactly in proportion to 
the steadiness with which he adheres to this object, that our 
interest is heightened or abated. If he adheres very closely it 
wanes ; if loosely it increases; if scarcely at all, it is doubled or 
trebled. But we do not by this mean to imply that in those 
places where he most closely adheres to his object, he is in any 
degree wanting in perspicacity or beauty of diction, or in his- 
torical interest, for no man who wishes to gain an acquaintance 
with that age would think of overlooking them, but in point 
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of fact they are, to use the language of Shakspeare, “ caviare 
to the general ;” they have lost their significance for the great 
body of readers. This then is one great cause of their decline 
in public estimation, and we cannot but think that had La 
Bruyére consulted his ultimate instead of his immediate reputa- 
tion, he would have given an air of greater universality to his 
work. Had he, instead of those admirable sketches of personal 
character which created so lively an interest in the minds of 
his contemporaries, but which have long since ceased to exist, 
devoted himself more exclusively to a consideration of motive 
in the abstract,—had he given still more of a reflective character 
to his great work, his fame we believe would have been, if not 
so immediately brilliant, more lasting and more widely spread. 

This cause for its decline is inherent in the work itself, but 
there are others of a more general nature. The whole cycle of 
literature embraced between the latter years of the seventeenth 
and the first fifty years of the following century have long been 
regarded in this country with growing disfavour. Our own great 
period lies far beyond it. It seems to stand in the way between 
us and the Elizabethan age. We are shocked, moreover, at see- 
ing poetry made by machinery, and history degraded to a leaden 
commentary ; but we forget that the French are differently cir- 
cumstanced. We forget that the 17th century was their great 
era, as the 16th was ours. Hence, from an English point of view, 
La Bruyére is seen very disadvantageously ; for, with a few great 
exceptions, we have but a poor opinion of his English contempo- 
raries, and are almost disposed to pronounce on him beforehand. 
This is indeed singularly unjust ; but since there is such a pre- 
judice against that period in our literature, we are afraid it is 
inevitable. 

We would speak, however, not of this country especially, but 
of European opinion broadly ; and it is at once evident, we think, 
that La Bruyére has sunk greatly in public estimation ; and this, 
paradoxical as it may sound, owing to the very excellence of his 
work. For so just were his ideas, and so admirably were they 
expressed, that all the world, recognising their value, hastened to 
take possession of them, and to claim them as common property. 
From being the meditations of a single mind, they became part 
and parcel of the general stock. They passed more and more 
into current use, their circulation became wider and wider, but 
the greater that circulation the less distinct became the image 
and superscription they bore. The effigy was worn away, and 
the name below it was effaced. They were public money: they 
were popular property ; and, familiarized with their possession, no 
one gave a thought to the mind by which they were originally 
struck, If, indeed, any one did so, he was almost sure to forget 
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that though he and his father and his grandfather had been used 
to this currency all their lives, there was a time when it had not 
been struck at all, a time when it was a startling novelty. Those 
writers, in short, who treat of human nature, share a particularly 
hard fate; for if they bring forth aught worthy of preservation, 
posterity indeed preserves it, but incorporates it with its own 
possessions, and too frequently forgets or depreciates the-author. 

Yet one more cause is to be found in the astonishing fertility 
of modern literature, and the tone which from time to time it is 
the fashion to adopt. Inevitably, as years advance, fresh names 
are admitted on the roll of fame, new claims arise, the seats are © 
few and the applicants many. Occupied chiefly with the. inte- 
rests of their own day and the merits of their own productions, 
posterity is apt to grow blind to the merits of their predecessors. 
Times have changed, tastes have altered ; asa great poet has 
told us, the old order changeth, yielding place to the new. But 
the misfortune too often is, that the old was a good order and 
the new is a bad one; that men, though there is plenty of old 
wine and good wine, prefer the heady and musty stuff that has 
hardly had time to ferment. 

Of the one other work of. La Bruyére, the posthumous dia- 
logues on Quietism, it is not our intention to speak at length. 
The particular folly against which they were directed has for 
nearly two centuries ceased to interest the world, and but for the 
names of two illustrious rivals, would long since have passed from 
the memory of men, Theological disputes are of all others these 
which have least attraction in the eyes of posterity. From time 
to time an industrious student disinters the corpse of some ex- 
tinct heresy, but it forms merely a passing theme, and quickly 
subsides into its original obscurity. The Meletian schism and 
the Monophysite heresy are not more surely past than are the 
Roéllian disputes and the Bangorian controversy. At peace in 
the heart of massive folios sleep the disquisitions of Paschasius 
Radbert, and the arguments of Anselm and Gaunilon. No 
human being could be induced to feign an interest in the rubbish 
that was wrangled over in the Greek monasteries—in the tenets, 
for instance, of the Bariaamites and the Massalians. Nor in fifty 
or a hundred years will men, we imagine, take much interest in 
the disputes occasioned by the writings of Dr. Colenso, or the 
famous “ Essays and Reviews.” These dialogues, then, it must 
- be confessed, show a great falling off from the admirable qualities 
we have noticed in the “ Caractéres,” and indeed go far to justify 
the sneer of Voltaire, that when La Bruyére concerns himself 
with theology, he sinks even below theologians. The chief figure, 
that of a devout young lady well up in the theology of the 
day, is placed between a Quietist director and a Doctor of the 
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Sorbonne a little inclined to Jansenism, and they alternately en- 
deavour to convert her. The director explains the nature of the 
faithful abandonment, the interior touch, the marriage of the soul, 
and the sinlessness of sinning ; and the doctor in his turn refutes 
the impeccability which commits sins, the efficacy of the interior 
touch, and the mystical union of the soul, and finishes by declar- 
ing that his adversary is only fit to turn Turk, and go straight to 
the paradise of the Prophet. The whole thing, it is true, is a 
trifle, but it is a trifle so intolerably prolix and wearisome, that 
persevering indeed must be that reader who can hold out to the 
end of it. It affords one more example of a great reputation 
being imperilled by a subsequent work ; though it is but justice 
to remark that it was published after the author’s death, and very 
possibly against his wishes. His name doubtless attracted some 
attention to it at the time; but had it, on the other hand, ap- 
peared anonymously, it is problematical whether it would have 
found readers, and especially whether it would have survived to 
the present day. Indeed a French writer observed a few years 
ago, that in spite of a recent republication, these dialogues are 
still rare, and but little known ; and, we are bound to add, they 
deserve to be. 

On the whole then, La Bruyére, despite all the graces of his 
style, and his deep knowledge of the human heart, will never 
again, we imagine, become a popular author. The world as it 
spins ceaselessly along the grooves of time, grows more and more 
forgetful of all but the very highest and greatest names, and 
reluctant to waste notice on those who stand only in the second 
rank. And to the second La Bruyére undoubtedly belonged. 
He was not a great man. It may be doubted even if he was a 
man of genius. His chief merit, we believe, was this ——that he 
possessed in the highest degree the spirit of discernment and dis- 
crimination, together with an observant and well-balanced mind, 
and a rare felicity in uttering his convictions. He was not a 
great man; but though many may pass him without notice, a 
select few will ever apply to him the lines which Theocritus wrote 
in honour of Epicharmus :— 


TloAAG yap wor’ ray Eody roicg maou ere xphorpa, 
Meyada xdpec Gu7g. 


Tn an age that could boast of the most illustrious names on the 
long catalogue of writers who are the glory of France, they will 
acknowledge that he in his degree contributed in no scanty mea- 
sure to heighten her renown, and to diffuse her influence. 
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Art. VII.—Democracy. 


On Democracy. By J. ARTHUR PARTRIDGE, author of “ Coali- 
tions and Frontiers in 1860-1 ;” “The False Nation and its 
Bases, or why the South Can’t Stand ;” “ The Making of the 
American Nation ; or the Rise and Decline of Oligarchy in 
the West,” &c. &. London: Triibner & Co. 1866. 


HE organization and establishment of Democracy is the 
T work which the past has made ready for the present 
and the future to complete. Since the first signs of decay 
appeared in the Feudal System, the whole course of western 
civilization has tended towards this end: every scientific disco- 
very, from that of the revolution of the earth to that of the 
origin of species, every mechanical improvement, from the print- 
ing-press to the steam-engine, every political advance, from 
Magna Carta to the Reform Act, has assisted in its turn to 
level ranks and to diffuse power. The great and prosperous 
American Republic is an example of an approximative solution 
of the problem which we ourselves must sooner or later be called 
upon to solve in our own way. In the United States we are 
given the precedent of a democracy ruling over a gigantic empire 
and presiding over the destiny of a mighty people, equally 
distinguished for their individuality and their nationality, and 
remarkable alike for their love of peace, and their vigour in war. 
The experiment of popular government has been there tried on 
a vast scale, and in spite of some defects in the form in which 
it has been tested, it has succeeded by virtue of its own intrinsic 
excellence. The history of European Society is the history of 
the Feudal System: the record of its rise and growth is the his- 
tory of Roman polity and primitive barbarism ; the record of its 
decline and fall is the history of modern social development. If 
we take its maturity as our point of observation we may appre- 
ciate the distinctive and even opposite characteristics of ancient 
and of modern progression: for in it we see the consummation 
of the first and the commencement of the second. The ten- 
dency of the one was more and more to subordinate the individual 
to the community, and its purpose was to efface that intense 
personality which the predatory and anti-social condition of our 
species had necessarily generated ; the tendency of the other is 
more and more to subordinate the community to the individual, 
and its purpose is to educe that intense personality of a higher 
order in the increase of which lie all our hopes for the intellectual, 
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and therefore for the moral and material advancement of mankind. 
The unit of ancient society was always a corporation, and the 
citizen was important only as he was merged in an institution ; the 
unit of modern society is always an individual, and institutions 
are important only as they contribute to the well-being of the 
citizen. In the ripeness of Feudalism, when the political position 
of the great body of the people was wholly defined by their 
relation to their immediate lords, and they were connected with 
the state exclusively through them, we have the fullest illustra- 
tion of the former, and in the judicious and equitable system for 
personal representation propounded by Mr. Hare, and advocated 
by Mr. Mill, we have perhaps the best example of the latter 
which established habits of thought will permit us practically 
to adopt for a long time to come. Ancient progress was towards 
extreme social and political inequality ; modern progress is towards 
extreme social and political equality. Submission was the great 
lesson to be taught by the first, Freedom is the still greater lesson 
to be taught by the second. Monarchies and Aristocracies were 
the flowers of the old seed; Democracy will be the fruit of 
the new. 


“That democracy shall become ‘ universal,’’’ says Mr. Partridge, 
“arises from the nature and necessities of man, and the necessary 
grades and epochs through which individual and national life has to 
pass. Without manhood development there is no nation. Where 
manhood development exists to a certain extent, and subject to a 
certain organization, there a nation exists. Manhood development 
either ceases or extends. If it ceases the nation expires. If it 
increases it becomes more generally diffused in quantity and more 
elevated in quality. But with that state of things individuals 
inevitably learn to associate together—they acquire unity. But unity 
and numbers are strength, and a strength that constantly increases 
itself in a greater ratio, and strength will always, with or without 
revolution, win for itself equality. And manhood development and 
association result in equality, which is democracy. The process may take 
years or ages, but the result is inevitable. If any great nation abandon 
the advance, and cease the development of democracy, the forces of 
progress but transmigrate to other nations more worthy. Labour 
leaves the land, and manhood society. If humanity is not to progress 
towards democracy it cannot progress at all.’—On Democracy, p. 100. 


In the extension which we have lately given to the franchise, 
we have at least taken one important step towards Democracy. 
When, as M. de Tocqueville has shown, a nation once commences 
to modify the electoral qualification, it will continue to do so 
until it abolishes it altogether. After every concession, the 
power of the people will increase, and their demands will increase 
with their power. The ambition of those who are below the 
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appointed rate will be stimulated in exact proportion to the 
numbers of those who are above it; concession will follow con- 
cession, and no permanent stand-point will be found short of 
universal suffrage. However stagnant the pool may have been 
before disturbance, when once the pebble is cast into it, the wavy 
circles it creates will widen and widen till they reach from shore 
to shore. There is no valid plea that can be made on behalf of 
“finality;” the last great doctrine of the Whigs is like their first 
great doctrine of “the original contract,” unsound in theory, and, 
in practice impossible. The discussions in both Houses of Par- ° 
liament, which preceded the passing of the Reform Act of 1867, 
show us that the tacit assumption made by all parties is that 
the suffrage ought to be extended to the whole adult community, 
unless considerations of personal unfitness or political danger 
point out a line of limitation. The principle with which Mr 
Gladstone startled the House of Commons a few years ago, has 
now been amplified and made the basis of legislation. The tone 
and scope of the arguments employed in Parliament for and 
against the Bill of 1867, exhibit a remarkable contrast to those 
of the arguments with which the Bill of 1832 was supported 
and assailed. None who read the debates which preceded the 
passing of the latter can help feeling that it was a measure ex- 
torted by menace from an alarmed and angry oligarchy. None 
who read the debates which preceded the passing of the former 
can help feeling that it was a measure conceded in the calm 
spirit of resignation by an oligarchy conscious that its en- 
forced concession was just. There was no one who seriously 
hoped “to stem the tide of democracy,” for all saw that the tide 
had begun to rise and must roll on till the channel of our 
liberties is full. There was no great God Thor, who essayed 
as of old to drink up the ocean, and only two or three political 
Mrs. Partingtons, who attempted to drive it back with their 
mops. 

The work which we have now under notice is intended to be 
an examination of the general theory of Democracy, with special 
reference to the traditions and the future of England. The 
main propositions which Mr. Partridge seeks to enforce, and 
which we think he does enforce, with arguments for the most 
part unassailable, are as follows:—The motive power and the 
organization of government are the two political elements which 
it is the object of wise legislation to bring into harmony. The 
motive power of government is “manhood,” by which is meant 
the physical, mental, and moral maturity of a nation. Political 
progress or Liberalism consists in bringing within the pale of the 
constitution as much of the national manhood as is qualified, and 
political order or Conservatism consists in arranging so that no 
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more of it than is qualified shall be admitted. The final result ot 
both is the self-government of an educated people. Equality is 
the only completion of freedom as between citizens, and the 
only guarantee for its continuance as against the state. The era 
of destruction in politics cannot terminate until equality is fully 
established, and when this is done the era of construction will 
commence, and the true principles of association will become 
developed. All progressive societies tend to the evolution of one 
preponderating power in the state, and the power which must 
ultimately and universally preponderate is the power of the 
people. Thus the whole of society gravitates towards democracy 
and passes in orderly progression from the rule of one to the 
rule of all, through the mediation of the rules of the few and 
the many. Freedom has four bases, free school, free church, free 
press, and free assembly ; and three forms, the religious, the in- 
dustrial, and the political. Individuality and centralization are 
complementary the one to the other; the last being neither safe 
nor in its intensest degree possible without the former, and demo- 
cracy combines in itself to the fullest extent, power, organization, 
vitality, and unity. Agreeing generally with Mr. Partridge in 
these views, and acknowledging the ability with which he sup- 
ports them, we shall in the course of this paper be compelled to 
express our dissent from sundry of the positions he takes up. 
Before, however, noticing the substance of his work, it may be 
convenient to advert to some blemishes in form, which, although 
they do not materially detract from its usefulness, might with ad- 
vantage be removed in any future edition of the work, if one should 
be called for. We regret that Mr. Partridge should be habitually 
given to the use of hard names, a practice much to be deprecated 
in political controversy. However great the provocation, it is 
usually unwise to call opponents in plain terms—“ fools,” 
“idiots,” “diplomatic Blondins,” or to describe them as garbed 
in “the petticoats of the Hierarchy,” whatever they may be. 
Again, ornament in composition, when sparingly employed, adds 
both force and elegance to writing, but the luxuriance of imagery 
should be curbed, and we would suggest the following, among 
others, as cases in which the pruning-knife might be judiciously 
employed. “ The peopies, by an instinct universal andfprofound, 
acknowledge it, and from every stronghold of despotism in the 
world tyrants strained their weary bloodshot eyes and shud- 
dered for the issue ” (p. 87). “America took the step, she 
agonizes for the purple of the people” (p. 88.) “ Materialism 
and oligarchy met in the south and brought slavery as Sin and 
the Devil brought forth Death” (p. 89). 

The third chapter in the volume is entitled “ Democracy no 
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longer Empirical,’ and throughout it Mr. Partridge uses the 
word “empirical,” as if it meant “theoretical,” instead of its 
opposite. “That a Republic,” says he, “has at last been founded 
and maintained : that it has flourished not only on pastures and 
tillage, and over a continent of vast spaces and areas, but in cities 
of dense population. So much is not empirical, but fact.” 
(p. 85.) He tells us that “mankind has had, and can have 
before it, throughout all its nationalities and epochs, but three 
alternatives,” (p. 46,) a sufficiently liberal allowance, if we 


remember that “alternative ’ ordinarily implies a choice between ~ 


only two objects. He tells us that “ Rights arise out of relation- 
ships ” (p. 48), and then that “all rights are absolute” (p. 49) ; 
that is, exist out of all relation. “The capacity, however, of 
Democracies for progress,” he further remarks, “is, though not 
indefinite, as large as the human soul, and practically 
iUimitable,” which is, we should imagine, “ indefinite” enough. 
We trust that the use of the unknown word “formulum” is a 
misprint, although it occurs more than once (pp. 40 and 213), 
and we hope that a gentleman who dates his preface from the 
“ Reform Club,” will, for the future, give the member for Calne 
his proper appellation as a Privy Councillor, and not persist in 
referring to him as the “ Hon. R. Lowe.” When these and some 
other defects are corrected, which careful revision will reveal to 
the author, what is otherwise an able work will be much im- 
roved. 

The ideally best form of government is that in which organi- 
zation and function combine to secure, in the highest degree, 
the well-being and happiness of the individual citizen. As 
to organization, it is that in which the ultimate sovereign power 
is vested in the whole aggregate of the community, each citizen 
having a voice in the making, and taking a part in the appli- 
cation of the laws. As to function, it is that in which the 
ultimate sovereign power is exerted, only, to maintain the equal 
freedom of every citizen, limited by the equal freedom of every 
other citizen, and to defend the community as a whole against 
the aggressions cf foreign enemies. The objects for which the 
State exists are, to preserve certain advantages from the hostility 
of internal and external foes, and the great desideratwm is, that 
it should do this with the least possible interference with private 
judgment and conduct. In proportion as governmental inter- 
ference is reduced, the completeness and variety of the develop- 
ment of the individual citizens as intellectual, moral, and active 
beings is increased, and their capacity, according to their several 
aptitudes, for substantially contributing to the welfare of each 
other, is augmented. In itself, all government is an evil: its 
power of doing good is, at best, purely negative, but its positive 
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capability for mischief is practically infinite. There is no kind or 
degree of misery which may not be inflicted upon a nation by its 
political institutions. The laws which we are forced to obey 
are not matters of merely occasional importance with which we 
are intermittently brought into contact; their influence pervades 
the national character, is felt in every transaction of our social 
existence, and is seen, like the frogs of Pharaoh, “in our houses 
and on our beds, in our ovens, and in our kneading troughs.” 
To speak only of their direct effects: our property, our personal 
liberty, and our lives are completely under their control, and we 
cannot be said to have the full and free enjoyment of these 
secured to us, unless we have at the same time a voice in their 
enactment. It is mockery to tell us that we have particular 
rights, if the mode in which we are to exercise them be left 
wholly to the dictation of others. If we are entitled to property, 
to personal liberty, and to life, we are equally entitled to be con- 
sulted as to the manner in which they shall be disposed of, and 
any disposal of them in which we are not allowed to participate, 
is an usurpation and a wrong. The extent of the dominions 
which are now everywhere subjected to single governments, and 
the numbers of those who would participate in them were 
they popular in their constitution, make it impossible that 
each citizen should have a direct and personal share in the 
national duties of discussion and legislation. Hence Repre- 
sentative Government, which is abstractedly desirable, becomes 
the necessary form of modern Democracy. The expedient of 
representation was unfamiliar to the ancients, and to this may 
be partially ascribed the imperfections of their democracies. 
Large and promiscuous assemblages like those of Athens and 
Rome could not be otherwise than tumultuous, and liable to 
sudden impulses, to rash confidences, and ungrounded fears. By 
a well constructed system of representation, the characteristic 
advantages of the best kind of aristocracy, an aristo- 
cracy of public functionaries, and those of Democracy may 
be secured, namely, the skilful management of public affairs 
and the final self-government of the people. The prin- 
ciple upon which Representative Government is based, is that 
all persons who are called upon to observe the laws when made, 
have a prima facie right to a share in making them, and the 
only ground upon which they can be equitably or consistently 
prevented from exercising this right, is that circumstances clearly 
incapacitate them from doing so without injury to themselves or 
to others. Moreover it must be borne in mind that all our rights, 
whether we call them private or public, are primd facie rights, 
and that we are entitled to enjoy them only so far and so long 
as our enjoyment of them is not manifestly hurtful to ourselves 
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or to the community. Our rights to property, to personal liberty, 
and to life are ours in exactly the same sense, and upon exactly 
the same terms as our right to the suffrage. Where society, 
without their sanction, can justly impose and enforce special re- 
gulations for guiding the conduct of individuals, it can justly im- 
pose and enforce general regulations for the same purpose, and 
there alone. But where persons have arrived at years of discre- 
tion, and are not lunatics, or paupers, or criminals, where in fact 
the concerns of their daily life are properly under their own 
control, it is surely an injustice to withhold from them a voice in . 
the management of affairs in which they are as much interested 
as others, and which management must, in a hundred ways, 
directly and materially affect matters over which it is acknow- 
ledged they ought to have exclusive authority. In all free 
states the rights and obligations of the citizen should be com- 
mensurate and reciprocal. 


“Tf,” says Mr. Mill, “he is compelled to pay, if he may be com- 
pelled to fight, if he is required implicitly to obey, he should be 
legally entitled to be told what for, to have his consent asked, and his 
opinion counted at its worth, though not at more than its worth. 
There ought to be no pariahs in a full-grown and civilized nation; no 
person disqualified except through their own default. Every one is 
degraded, whether aware of it or not, when other people without con- 
sulting him take upon themselves unlimited power to regulate his destiny. 
And even in a much more improved state than the human mind has 
ever yet reached, it is not in nature that they who are thus disposed 
of should meet with as fair play as those who have a voice.”’—Consi- 
derations on Representative Government, p. 68. 


Whenever self-love shall cease to prevail over sympathy in 
human nature, and egoism shall be supplanted by altruism, the 
inauguration of Communism will be inevitable. In the mean- 
time, while men as a rule prefer themselves to others, the only 
form of government in which the well-being of all is likely to be 
impartially considered, is the government of the whole commu- 
nity by the whole community. The possession of political 
privileges is desirable, not so much that we may govern others, 
as that we may be prepared to prevent ourselves from being mis- 
governed. Without wishing to impuie corrupt motives to those 
who have hitherto ruled in this country, we cannot shut our eyes 
to the fact that our legislation, admirable as in many points it 
has been, bears the distinctive marks of a class legislation. We 
find that the country supports the religion of a minority, as the 
State Church paying its priesthood, and admitting its prelates to 
a personal part in government; that, more than in any other 
community in Europe, excessive plenty and excessive want are 
brought together in hideous contrast throughout the length and 
[Vol. LXXXVIIL. No, CLXXIV.]—New Serizs, Vol. XXXII. No. II. K K 
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breadth of the realm ; that, the national territory is fast accumu- 
lating in fewer and fewer hands, the monopoly of Jand daily 
becoming narrower, and that the people are being ever more 
and more completely disinherited of their birthright in their 
native soil; that the laws of primogeniture and of entail, and 
the game laws, are in full and relentless vigour; that the pros- 
perity of the country is weighed down by an enormous debt and 
a lavish expenditure; that the imposts upon the necessaries of 
life yield forty-fold the amount of the land tax ; and that the 
laws relating to labour and the poor laws are monstrously un- 
equal in their operation upon different orders of society. We 
find, in short, that those who have not been represented, have 
not in the words of Mr. Mill, had “fair play” from those who 
have. 

It may be concluded that as mankind pursue what they con- 
ceive to be their own interest, that their conceptions as to what 
this is are usually correct. In civilized societies those of whom 
this is not true are in necessary dependency upon the remainder 
ofthem. Infants, lunatics, paupers, and criminals are manifestly 
incapable of looking after their more immediate and obvious 
interests, and they are a fortiori incapable of looking after those 
of their interests which are confessedly more remote and obscure. 
But persons who are sufficiently intelligent to provide for their 
own subsistence and daily wants, it may be inferred, are fitted 
with similar intelligence to make every other exertion which may 
be requisite for their security and welfare. While on ithe one 
hand there is no criterion which points out any man, or set of 
men, as so superior to all others that the community could wisely 
make him or them the sole arbiter or joint arbiters of their fate, 
we have, in the circumstance that citizens are able to support 
themselves with propriety and look the common responsibilities 
of existence in the face, some evidence at least that they possess 
intellectual and moral qualities which would enable them to be 
efficient guardians of their own destinies in relation to more 


‘general concerns, And in giving to each a part, however small, 


in the management of affairs by which all must be affected, we 
approach nearest to that uncontrolled exercise of private judg- 
ment which is the indispensable condition for the improve- 
ment of personal character, and therefore of society. When- 
ever the government is in the hands of a section only of 
the community, it will be employed to promote the interests of 
that section, and with more or less of design, to the detriment of 
all outsiders. When the supreme power is monopolized by one, 
as in despotism, by a few, as in aristocracies and limited 
monarchies, or by the many, as in existing democracies, separate 
interests are created for the one, the few, or the many, and are 
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brought into opposition with the interests of the whole. It is 
urged to no purpose that the veal interests of every section of it, and 
those of the community at large, are, when rightly understood, 
identical, for the errors and vices of men are always placing their 
apparent interests in contrast to each other. Were we all suffi- 
ciently enlightened uniformly to prefer a true and ultimate good 
to one that is fallacious and proximate, government would be at 
an end, for laws would be superfluous. Next to indiscriminating 
selfishness, that form of self-love which is called esprit de corps, 
is the most intense and dangerous of feelings. It is not so ardent, - 
perhaps, as selfishness pure, but it is more sustained, and “ cor- 
porations have no consciences.” We thus find that although 
there are examples of monarchs who have attempted to promote 
the general well-being of their subjects, there has been no example 
of an aristocracy that did not consistently oppress them ; and in 
the great example of democracy of the present day, the tyranny 
of the majority is so excessive as in some measure to counter- 
balance the immense advantages derivable from organically free 
institutions. 








“These things,” says Mr. Mill, “are superabundantly evident in 
the case of a monarchy or an aristocracy, but it is sometimes gratui- 
tously assumed that the same kind of injurious influences do not 
operate in a Democracy. Looking at Democracy in the way in which 
it is commonly received, as the rule of the numerical majority, it is 
surely possible that the ruling power may be under the dominion of 
sectional or class interests pointing to conduct different from that 
which would be dictated by impartial regard for the interest of all. 
Suppose the majority to be whites, the minority negroes, or vice versé, 
it is likely that the majority would allow equal justice to the minority ? 
Suppose the majority Catholics, the minority Protestants, or the 
reverse, will there not be the same danger? Or let the majority be 
English, the minority Irish, or the contrary, is there not a great 
probability of a similar evil? In all countries there is a majority of 
poor, a minority who, in contradistinction, may be called rich. 
Between these two classes, on many questions, there is complete oppo- 
sition of apparent interest. We will suppose the majority sufficiently 
intelligent to be aware that it is not for their advantage to weaken 
the security of property, and that it would be weakened by any act of 
arbitrary spoliation. But is there not a considerable danger lest they 
should throw upon the possessors of what is called realized property, 
an unfair share, or even the whole of the burden of taxation, and 
having done so, add to the amount without scruple, expending the 
f proceeds in modes supposed to conduce to the profit and advantage of 
1 the labouring class ? Suppose again, a minority of skilled labourers, 
a majority of unskilled: the experience of many Trade Unions, unless 
they are greatly calumniated, justifies the apprehension that equality 
" of earnings might be imposed as an obligation, and that piecework, 
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payment by the hour, and all practices which enable superior industry 
or abilities to gain a superior reward, might be put down. Legislative 
attempts to raise wages, limitation of competition in the labour 
market, taxes or restrictions on machinery and on improvements of 
all kinds tending to dispense with any of the existing labour—even 
perhaps, protection of the home produce against foreign industry—are 
very natural (I do not venture to say whether probable) results of a 
feeling of class interest in a governing majority of manual labourers.”’ 
— Considerations on Representative Government, pp. 48-49. 


Democratic tyranny is indeed more potent, and in some 
respects more disastrous in its consequences than monarchical or 
aristocratic tyranny. In the latter, the force of public opinion 
in some shape or other can be opposed on occasion to the force of 
public authority, and so modify the course of national events ; but 
in the former, both, wielded by the majority, concur to propel 
them in the same direction or to keep them stationary. 


“TI know of no country,” says M. de Tocqueville, “in which there’ 
is so little true independence of mind as in America. In any consti- 
tutional state in Europe every sort of religious and political theory 
may be advocated and propagated abroad, for there is no country in 
Europe so subdued by any single authority as not to contain citizens 
who are ready to protect the man who raises his voice in the cause of 
truth from the consequences of his hardihood. If he is unfortunate 
enough to live under an absolute government, the people is upon his 
side ; and if he inhabits a free country he may find shelter behind the 
throne, if he require one. The aristocratic part of society supports 
him in some countries, and the democracy in others. But in a nation 
where democratic institutions exist, organized like those of the United 
States, there is but one authority, one single element of strength and 
success, with nothing beyond it.” —Democracy in America, vol. ii. p. 90. 


The study of politics, although our acquaintance with its data 
is more contracted and imperfect, is as essentially scientific as 
that of astronomy or physiology. The political art depends 
upon the political science for its guiding maxims, and advances 
in proportion to the number and depth of the generalizations 
proper to the last which are practically applied in it. Itis not 
easier to govern a nation than it is to predict an eclipse or to 
amputate a limb. The mere light of nature cannot make any 
one an astronomer or a surgeon, neither can it make any one a 
statesman. Special training is necessary in all three cases, 
but it is only when it is added to special genius, that the result is 
a Newton, a Hunter, or a Washington. It is of the utmost im- 
portance not only that a high intellectual standard should prevail 
among those whose immediate occupation it is to govern, but that 
they should be educated to their work. The governments which 
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have been remarkable for sustained and vigorous ability in the past 
have been oligarchies of public officers, who made politics the 
chief pursuit of their lives, and entered upon a public career as 
upon an active profession. In Rome and Venice the importance 
of any patrician was wholly measured by the part he was able 
to play in the councils of the Republic. The well-being of the 
people, indeed, was not consulted, but with respect to the privi- 
leged orders themselves and the external relations of the state, 
the administration was eminently sagacious. In all political 
societies it may be reasonably presumed that the unwise will . 
outnumber the wise, and that whenthe control of the community 
rests with mere numbers it will always be more or less at the 
mercy of ignorance and folly. The turbulent and crafty dema- 
gogue will often have better chances for leading the multitude 
wrong than the politician with less impudence and glibness of 
tongue will have for leading it right. To dazzle and deceive the 
people will be a sure road to power, and in appealing to its 
passions the unprincipled will have a sure means of gratifying 
their ambition. Those only who have deeply and conscientiously 
meditated their opinions can be firm in their adherence to them, 
and the generality, who have never systematically arranged their 
reflections, will veer about with every wind of doctrine. When all 
may hope to arrive at eminence, and when but few can succeed 
in doing so, the influence of envy will come into play to keep 
merit in the background, and talents and services which should 
be made the objects of public respect and confidence, will become 
the marks of popular hatred and suspicion. It is impossible 
that the great body of a nation should rise beyond a certain level 
of intelligence ; the human mind cannot be cultivated unless 
considerable time be devoted to its cultivation, and it would be 
as difficult to insure that all citizens should be well informed as 
to insure that all should be in easy circumstances. When the 
necessity for daily manual labour leaves but few opportunities 
for mental improvement, there is little probability that correct 
habits of thought or extensive knowledge shall be acquired. 
But an amount of intelligence which would be very inadequate 
in a legislator may quite suffice to fit the citizen to elect some 
more qualified person to legislate for him. No one doubts the 
capacity of an illiterate parent to choose an accomplished preceptor 
for his child, or that of one who cannot build a house for himself 
to select an architect who can do it for him, and in both cases 
the employer, who is ex hypothesi the less informed of the two, 
is the proper person to judge of the manner in which the trust 
he confides is discharged. A man need not be a schoolmaster 
to know whether or not his child is rude, or an architect to know 
whether or not his chimneys smoke; and on a like principle it 
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requires very different powers to enable a citizen to govern well, 
or to know when he is governed badly. As a matter of fact, 
every wise reform which has been made in this country during 
the last half century has originated outside the governing classes, 
and has been forced upon the attention of the legislature by 
popular agitation. And what is more, really scientific political 
doctrines have been adopted with greater seeming facility by 
the masses than by those of much higher attainments. The 
dangers of ignorance and incapacity are equally incidental to 
mouarchies and aristocracies as they are to democracies. For at 
least two centuries and a half there has been no hereditary 
sovereign in Europe who has risen above mediocrity, and most 
of them have fallen below it. Existing despotisms are main- 
tained by the qualities of permanent bureaucracies, of which 
the monarch does little more than select the chiefs, and, except 
in the case of a gifted usurper, he appears to be supported 
for ornament rather than for use in the political machine. 
Mr. Partridge quotes from the writings of the American states- 
man Jefferson a description of the crowned heads of his 
time :— 


“T have often amused myself,” says he, “with contemplating the 
characters of the reigning sovereigns of Kurope. Louis XVI. was a 
fool. The King of Spain was a fool, and of Naples the same. The 
King of Sardinia was a fool. All these were Bourbons. The Queen 
of Portugal was an idiot by nature, and so was the King of Denmark. 
The King of Prussia was a hog in body as well as mind. Gustavus 
of Sweden and Joseph of Austria were really crazy ; and George of 
England was in strait-waistcoat. There remained then but old Cathe- 
rine of Russia, who had been too lately picked up to have lost her 
common sense.’’—On Demoeracy, p. 320. 


Aristocracies of mere social position like our own, and there is 
no other that is now of any importance, are placed in an un- 
favourable position for the cultivation of wisdom and virtue. 
Their rank and wealth remove them from the ordinary in- 
centives to mental improvement, and the usual results of moral 
obliquity. Their political power is founded upon the assump- 
tion that the inheritance of material advantages is evidence of 
personal merit. But surely the suffrages of the most ignorant 
community would be a better certificate of worthiness, bad 
as it would be, than the mere accident of birth. Such a pre- 
judice could not for a moment command the assent of sane 
persons, were it not the remains of a belief which was once 
necessary to human progress. When the transition of our species 
was being effected from the state of nomadic tribes to that of 
fixed nations, and the division of labour commenced on a marked 
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scale, the only way in which the volatile dispositions of men 
could be confined to settled pursuits was by the religious institu- 
tion of castes, as in Egypt and India. We no longer think, as 
was once thought, that the son of a tailor ought to be a tailor, 
and the son of a cobbler ought to be a cobbler, but we still make 
the son, and even the remote descendant of a legislator, a 
legislator. Our House of Lords again is the Supreme Court of 
Justice : the folly of permitting the decisions of trained judges 
to be overruled by velamal persons has led to the creation of 
law lords, who by custom exercise the appellate jurisdiction of . 
the House; but surely if special acquirements be requisite in 
declaring what the law is, they are equally requisite in making 
it what it is. Besides all this, both monarchy and aristocracy 
undermine the whole morality of a people, by teaching it, that 
individua] excellence is not the only claim to honour and 
veneration, but that these should be accorded to the chance 
possessors of titles and riches. There is no lesson which man- 
kind can learn more false in fact and more slavish in its 
consequence. 

The extension of the suffrage to the whole adult community, 
without distinction of sex, is the aim to be kept in view in all 
schemes of reform. The same reasons which demand the diffu- 
sion of the franchise among men, equally demand that it should 
not be withheld from women. Mr. Partridge would be contented 
with manhood suffrage, but we believe that all persons, male and 
female, are interested in being well governed, and need a voice 
in legislation in order to secure that they shall be well governed. 
The laws relating to women in this country, although they have 
of late been much improved, are not yet just, and are unmis- 
takably impressed with the characteristics of having been 
framed for an unenfranchised part of the community. It is only 
within living memory that the criminal laws for men and women 
have been the same, that the odious penalty of burning alive for 
petit treason for instance was abolished, and with regard to 
marriage itself, and property in the married state, women are 
still in an unequal position. If it could be maintained that the 
mission of women was only 


“To suckle fools and chronicle small beer,” 


there might be some ground for refusing to give them political 
privileges, but in an age when women are eminent in every 
branch of science, literature, and art, in a country which can 
boast of Mrs. Somerville, Miss Martineau, and a host of others, 
who, as they for the most part write anonymously, it would be 
invidious more particularly to mention, it is sheer nonsense to 
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talk of any natural inferiority which could incapacitate them 
from discharging public duties with advantage to society. 


“There is something,” as Mr. Mill says, “ more than ordinarily _ 
irrational in the fact that when a woman can give all the guarantees 
required from a male elector, independent circumstances, the position 
of a householder and head of a family, payment of taxes, or whatever 
may be the conditions imposed, the very principle and system of a 
representation based on property is set aside, and an exceptionally 
personal disqualification is created for the mere purpose of excluding 
her. When it is added that in the country where this is done, a 
woman now reigns, and that the most glorious ruler whom that 
country ever had was a woman, the picture of unreason and scarcely 
disguised injustice is complete. Let us hope that as the work proceeds 
of pulling down, one after another, the remains of the mouldering 
fabric of monopoly and tyranny, this one will not be the last to dis- 
appear; that the opinion of Bentham, of Mr. Samuel Bailey, of Mr. . 
Hare, and many other of the most powerful thinkers of this age and 
country (not to speak of others), will make its way to all minds not 
rendered obdurate by selfishness or inveterate prejudice, and that 
before the lapse of another generation the accident of sex, no more 
than the accident of skin, shall be deemed a sufficient justification 
for depriving its possessor of the equal protection and just privilege 
of a citizen.’’"— Considerations on Representative Government, p. 76. 


It is satisfactory to find that when Mr. Mill brought this ques- 
tion before the House of Commons, during last session, seventy- 
three members of all shades of opinion were sufficiently 
enlightened to vote with him. 

The participation of the community in the government should 
always be as great as its general advancement will allow, and 
should never be greater. Institutions can only be useful to a 
people, so far as it is capable of adopting, preserving, and carry- 
ing them out. The State exists for the performance of certain 
functions, and its composition ought to be such as to enable it to 
perform them in the most perfect manner practicable at any 
given period. 


“Government,” Mr. Partridge says, “consists of two things: the 
first is called the spirit or passion, or motive power; the second is the 
organization. Inall governments but Democracy the two are separate, 
and to an extent hostile. The motive power of all government is 
manhood. The excellence of government consists in the amount of 
manhood it can represent and organize. Often the question of 
questions is, ‘Is there more of this manhood in the government or out 
of it ?’ and the essential value and power of Democracy consists in 
this—that it combines, as far as possible, power and organization ; 
the spirit manhood, is at one with the body organization.”—On 
Democracy, pp. 1, 2. 
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It is very requisite at all times to bring as much as possible 
of the existing ability of a country to bear upon the conduct of 
public affairs, and that every facility should be given for its 
further development. There are some conditions of society in 
which the interests of civilization necessitate that the government 
should be confined to a section, and others in which the same 
interests require that it should be in the hands of all. ‘A govern- 
ment in which the whole community does not share, is, whatever 
its form, a government of inequality and privilege, and even when 
it is the majority that exclusively rules, it differs only from other 
governments of inequality and privilege in the relative numbers 
of those who may be oppressors, and of those who may be op- 
pressed. It is a necessary consequence of association among 
human beings engaged in a common undertaking that the will 
of the majority should overrule that of the minority, whenever 
unanimity does not prevail, and to this representative govern- 
ment can be no exception. The opinions of representatives must 
be determined by their constituencies whenever they please that 
they shall be so; and thus the majority of the people, through 
their representatives, can command the minority of it and their 
representatives. 


“But,” Mr. Mill justly asks, “does it follow that the minority 
should have no representatives at all? Because the majority ought 
to prevail over the minority, must the majority have all the votes, the 
minority none? Is it necessary that the minority should not even be 
heard? Nothing but habit and old association can reconcile any 
reasonable being to this needless injustice. In any really equal 
Democracy every or any section would be represented, not dispropor- 
tionately, but proportionately. A majority of the electors would 
always have a majority of the representatives, but a minority of the 
electors would always have a minority of the representatives: man 
for man they would be as fully represented as the majority.”—Con- 
siderations on Representative Government, p. 54. 


The respective claims of the majority and the minority to 
representation are based upon the same foundation; they are 
both composed of citizens who are individually subject to the ob- 
ligations of citizenship, and who are therefore individually entitled 
to its rights. The strongest argument which can be urged in 
favour of our present local distribution of the franchise is, that 
by its instrumentality minorities are virtually represented. 
Each member of the House of Commons is supposed to be the 
representative of the whole nation ; so that the Conservatives of 
Birmingham are virtually represented by the member for Buck- 
inghamshire, and the Liberals of Buckinghamshire are virtually 
represented by the member for Birmingham. But the whole 
theory of virtual representation is a delusion anda snare. It 
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cannot apply to any but the broadest distinctions in political 
doctrine, nor then in any regular and constant way. If any portion 
of the community ought to be actually represented, every portion 
of the community ought to be actually represented. Neither 
bricks and mortar, nor acres, but men are to be represented ; and 
if they are to be represented on any other ground than that 
they are liable in purse and person to the calls of the State, and 
consequently justified in requiring that their opinion should go 
for something in its management, then the minority and not the 
majority, has the strongest claim. If wisdom, if virtue, if wealth 
are such grounds, then in all progressive societies the more en- 
lightened, the more moral, and the wealthier portions of them 
must be the minority. If numbers, because they are numbers, 
are to have exclusive privileges, government is reduced to a 
matter merely of physical force, and is to be conducted in accord- 
ance with the “good old rule” that 


“They should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


Mr. Partridge is of another opinion. He says— 


“The objects of the scheme of Hare, namely, representation of 
minorities, and representation by the eclectic intellect of the country, 
are better attained by the principles of Democracy, which ‘ represents 
minorities’ in the only practicable way, by preparing the people to 
comprehend all just ideas entertained by the few. To enable voters 
to remove their names from the local registry and enter them on the 
national one, with a view to the certain election of the foremost 
intellects, would be a good substitute for Democracy if that system 
did not exist. As to minorities, they would probably obstruct equality, 
and fail to elect the best men. Democracy, as an organized system, 
maintains the maximum of the three essentials of government: 
security, for all consent; power, for they all think, act, and govern ; 
honesty, for they will govern for themselves. It makes a truer nation 
than can otherwise be made; it makes a nation of men, instead of a 
nation of classes and corporations.”—On Democracy, p. 30. 


We think this cannot be better answered than in the words of 
Mr. Mill: 


“The injustice and violation of principle are not less flagrant be- 
cause those who suffer by them are a minority, for there is not equal 
suffrage where every single individual does not count for as much as 
any other single individual in the community. But it is not only a 
minority who sufter, Democracy thus constituted does not even attain 
its ostensible object, that of giving the powers of government in all 
cases to the numerical majority. 1t does something very different ; it 
gives them to a majority of the majority, who may be, and often are, 
but a minority of the whole. All principles are most effectually tested 
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by extreme cases. Suppose, then, that in a country governed by equal 
and universal suffrage there is a contested election in every con- 
stituency, and every election is carried by a small majority. The 
Parliament thus brought together represents little more than a bare 
majority of the people. This Parliament proceeds to legislate, and 
adopts important measures by a bare majority of itself; what guarantee 
is there that these measures accord with the wishes of a majority of 
the people? Nearly half the electors, having been outvoted at the 
hustings, have had no influence at all in the decision ; and the whole 
of these may be, a majority of them probably are, hostile to the 
measures, having voted against those by whom they have been carried. . 
Of the remaining electors, nearly half have chosen representatives who 
by supposition have voted against the measures. It is possible, there- 
fore, and not at all improbable, that the opinion which has prevailed was 
agreeable only to a minority of the nation, though a majority of that 
portion of it whom the institutions of the country have erected into 
a ruling class. If Democracy means the certain ascendancy of the 
majority, there are no means of insuring that, but by allowing every 
individual figure to tell equally in the summing up. Any minority 
left out either purposely or by the play of machinery gives the power 
not to the majority, but to a minority in some other part of the 
scale.’’— Considerations on Representative Government, p. 54. 


With us the vast majority of the nation is formed of the 
labouring class, and were anything like universal suffrage esta- 
blished among us it would be omnipotent. As it is, the Reform 
Act of 1867 will give to it a very great increase of influence, and 
there can be but smail doubt that this influence will in time 
become much greater. We do not regard the status of hired 
labourers as destined to be the permanent condition of any 
persons but those whose low intellectual or moral calibre unfits 
them for independence. The tendency of advancing civilization 
is to supersede the relation of employer and employed by that 
of partnership, either between operatives and capitalists or 
among operatives themselves. The continued warfare which is 
now everywhere going on between masters and workmen in the 
shape of “strikes” and “turn-outs,” is indicative of the ap- 
proaching dissolution of a mode of connexion which has neither 
dignity nor fairness to recommend it. The course of human 
development will gradually eliminate both landlords and capital- 
ists from the social organism ; the position of the former will be 
occupied by the State, on behalf of society, and the position of the 
latter will be taken by managers elected and removable by 
associated artisans collectively possessing the capital invested in 
their business, and dividing the profits among themselves. This 
transformation in industrial organization has already commenced, 
but its completion must be postponed to a more advanced stage 
of social evolution than that at which we are now arrived. The 
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Trade Unions of the present are the embryonic forms of the Co- 
operative Societies of the future. The productive system, not 
only of this country but of the whole world, is now in a state of 
transition ; and one great mischief which is to be apprehended 
from the preponderance of the labouring interest in political 
power, is that the evils attendant upon this revolution will be 
aggravated and unhealthily prolonged. The system of per- 
sonal representation provides the only real safeguard against 
this danger, as indeed against all the infirmities to which 
Democratic institutions are liable. It combines the advan- 
tages both of class representation and of the representation 
of numbers, for it secures on the one hand a representation 
in numerical proportion to every division of the constituencies in 
the country, and on the other hand the certain influence of indi- 
vidual opinion and interest. Wherever any number of electors 
equalling an average constituency should happen to be united 
together, independently of the purely fortuitous circumstance of 
residence, by a community of political views, they would be com- 
petent to join together to return a member who would take the 
special part of their spokesman and advocate ; so that every citizen 
included in the electoral body would be able to give his vote for 
the candidate with whom, of all others, he was most in agree- 
ment, or upon whom he looked as most fitted to think and act 
on his behalf. Thus every shade of doctrine would be given 
fair opportunity for systematic expression, and would be allowed 
its due weight in the deliberations of the national council. This 
cannot be done under our present régime in anything like an 
adequate manner; and as the suffrage is widened, whether by 
the Act which will shortly come into force, or by others its pro- 
bable successors, it will become more and more impracticable. 
Mr. Hare’s plan, while it makes it possible that the representa- 
tive body should be composed of the very élite of the nation, 
makes it impossible that any one section of it should wholly 
sway its councils and direct its authority. It would reduce the 
chance of “swamping” to a minimum, and by rendering every 
member of the legislature the representative of an unanimous 
constituency which had selected him on personal grounds from 
the whole number of candidates, it would insure the highest 
degree of social union, together with the largest amount of indi- 
vidual freedom possible under any form of government, in which 
each citizen did not, as in the Democracies of antiquity, take an 
immediate part. The clause in the Reform Act of 1867, which 
in giving an additional member to certain boroughs, makes pro- 
vision for the representation of minorities in them, recognises the 
principle for which we contend, and will, we trust, prepare the 
way for its more complete and general realization. In the “ Draft 
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Act of Parliament” drawn by Mr. Hare, and the commentary 
upon it by Professor Fawcett, we are made familiar with a contri- 
vance for this purpose, as practically simple as it is theoretically 
excellent—* a scheme,” as our greatest living philosopher calls it, 
“which has the almost unparalleled merit of carrying out a 
great principle of government in a manner approaching to ideal 
perfection as regards the special object in view, while it attains 
incidentally several other ends of scarcely less importance.” 
Mr. Partridge anticipates (we think correctly) that an extension 
of the franchise will have the effect of making members of the . 
House of Commons more of delegates (as in the Dutch United 
Provinces), than of representatives, as they now are. In this fact 
we see another strong reason for the representation of minorities, 
since the consequence of the exclusive representation of the 
numerical majority by pledged agents would be to hand over 
the conduct of public affairs, not only generally but specially, 
to at the least not the most able or cultivated portion of society. 
For our own part, we consider it desirable that popular repre- 
sentatives should be permitted a wide latitude of discretion, and 
that agreement in fundamentals should be accepted by consti- 
tuencies as sufficient guarantee for their conduct in matters of less 
primary importance ; but of course, if constituencies choose, they 
can always exact pledges. The example of the United States is 
before us, to show that where the numerical majority can thus 
consciously “swamp” every other portion of the community, the 
wisest and best in the country will, in all probability, be excluded 
from public life as effectually as if they suffered under some 
formal disqualification. As Mr. Mill says— 


“In the old democracies there were no means of keeping out of 
sight any able man; the bema was open to him, he needed nobody’s 
consent to become a public adviser. It is not so in a representative 
government; and the best friends of representative democracy can 
hardly be without misgivings that the Themistocles or Demosthenes, 
whose counsels would have saved the nation, might be unable during 
his whole life ever to obtain a seat.”—Considerations on Representative 
Government, p. 60. 


The gradual degeneration of American statesmanship from the 
foundation of the Republic to the present day, is one of the most 
melancholy spectacles which has been presented by any age or 
nation as a warning to-mankind. By personal representation 
alone can this formidable vice of popular government be avoided. 
The minority of instructed and enlightened voters scattered through 
the local constituencies would then always be able to unite in 
returning a number, proportioned to their own, of instructed and 
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enlightened members, who would “leaven the whole lump” ot 
those elected by the less discriminating multitude. Nor would 
the benefits supposed to flow from local representation be lost 
under this arrangement ; in every place which could, within itself, 
make up an unanimous average constituency, a local candidate 
could be returned, while the minorities unable to elect a local 
member would not, as now, be practically disenfranchised, but 
could look elsewhere for a candidate likely to obtain other votes 
in addition to theirown. We are surprised to find Mr. Partridge 
speaking in the following tone of Mr. Mill’s advocacy of this 


plan :— 


“The errors of the human mind seem to reproduce themselves 
eternally. Here again are the Hebrew old-clothes of political judaism. 
Mill has got into the petticoats of the hierarchy. The pharisees of 
civilization would make broad their phylacteries over the manhood of 
the people. They would hide the nakedness and readjust the fulerum 
of creation. ‘The ‘balance of power,’ recognised at last as a policy of 
idiotey among nations, takes up its last refuge between classes. It is 
declared that a true people can never be, and that genius, wealth, 
learning, and organization which must always belong to the com- 
paratively few, will never be recognised and deferred to by the all, 
even when education shall have rendered their advantages and the 
capacity to appreciate them universal. The latest and the least 
unfavourable form of this opinion is in Mr. Mill’s letter of the 17th 
April, 1865 :—‘I would not vote for giving the suffrage in such a 
manner that any class, even though it be the most numerous, could 


swamp all other classes taken together.’ ” 


The following observations upon this remark of Mr. Mill’s we 
must confess we do not understand. We give the passages in 
the type Mr. Partridge uses, in case that may assist the reader 
(though it has not helped us) to comprehend them :— 


“ But there exist already in fact two complete and ‘ balanced’ indi- 
vidualities, and their existence guarantees, to our thinking, the others. 

“ @OD—the All-One—the One-All. 

“MAN —(certain individual men) politically complete and self- 
balanced. 

“ NATION—to be thus complete when its men are thus complete. 

“ WORLD—+to be thus complete when the constituent nations are 
thus complete. 

“We must reason through human nature on to order and God, or 
back to Chaos and the absolute void inane. 

“To affirm that the world cannot be thus complete, is to affirm 
that its constituent nations cannot be thus complete. 

“To affirm that a nation cannot be thus complete, is to affirm that 
its constituent men cannot be complete; that manhood tends to con- 


fusion, and that God is the author of it. 
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“To affirm that man cannot be thus complete is to deny God. It 
is to affirm that individual completeness clashes with political unity. 
That the State and an universal political manhood are hostile interests. 
That equality, the completion of freedom, contends with unity, the 
result of freedom and order completed. And it proves nothing but 
that the individual so affirming is himself ‘ unbalanced’ by reason of 
an excess of the critical and speculative faculty, or of deficiency in 
insight and faith.”’—On Democracy, pp. 57-9. 


The subject of Democracy is so large that it would be absurd 
to attempt an exhaustive treatment of it in the space of a single . 
paper, limited as that is, which we are now writing. We have 
felt this the more as we have proceeded, and are compelled 
therefore to confine ourselves to a few of the more important 
questions suggested by the truly great theme we have in hand. 
Mr. Partridge tells us that— 


“ As Government consists of power and organization, so at every 
step in the national progress the administration partakes of the 
knowledge and the ignorance, the advantages and the defects, of the 
actual ruling class. And organization either expresses the national 
intellect and will, or is used to.repress it. In the first case there is 
harmony, whatever the status of the nation. In the second there is 
revolution and reaction, or death. The organization of Democracy is, 
of necessity, the problem of every advancing age or people, and the 
one deadly unpardonable sin of nations is the failing to revolt against 
bad government. Wherever the best governing qualities govern, 

. wherever the actual administration is adjusted to the real power, there 
is good government. With the power of the one, the few, the many, 
and the all, let there be also administration of the one, the few, the 
many, or the all. It is a question of adjustment. If those who have 
the franchise are more numerous than those who deserve it, there is 
anarchy ; if less, despotism. Adjustment is the law of politics; non- 
adjustment, its license. For politics means power, and any fancies or 
fictions about that, lead straight to chaos, despotism, or national death. 
But whereunto are systems to be adjusted ? To the actual political 
competency at any given epoch of the ever-advancing people.”—Ox 


Democracy, pp. 7, 8. 


Now all this is very true, although disguised in a garb some- 
what too metaphysical. The point to be decided is, in what does 
“ political competency” consist? And the opinion Mr. Partridge 
expresses of this is, we think, entirely his own. He says, “Ten 
thousand sober common Englishmen, listening in public assembly 
to A and B, are better fitted than the same number of M.A.s, B.A.s, 
or LL.D.s, millionaires, bankers, esquires, or tailors, to pronounce 
on the qualifications of the said A and Bas public men.” (p. 144.) 
We have a right to conclude that the hypothetical “M.A.s, 
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B.A.s, or LL.D.s,” &c. here enumerated ‘are equal in sobriety to 
the “ten thousaad common Englishmen,” and that they are 
superior to them in knowledge. If, then, they are not so well 
fitted to judge of the qualifications of public men, we must infer 
that ignorance is considered by Mr. Partridge as one element of 
political competency. “No one but a fool,” as Mr. Mill says, 
“and only a fool of a peculiar description, feels offended by the 
acknowledgment that there are others whose opinion, or even 
whose wish, is entitled to a greater amount of consideration 
than his;” but it remained for Mr: Partridge to attach more 
weight to the views of the Jess instructed than to those of the 
more instructed. Another element of political competency, ac- 
cording to Mr. Partridge, is poverty :— 

“ Moreover,” says he, “ to a great extent, poverty is itself a quali- 
fication. It is more a qualification than a disqualification. If the 
question be ‘the right men in the right places, merit and not influ- 
ence ;’ the masses would vote for merit, the families would vote for 
influence. In other words, each would vote for its own interest. With 
regard to war, the masses would incline against it, it means taxation ; 
the few for it, it means employment, and also lavish expenditure, and 
a continuation of class monopolies of all sorts,” p. 151. 


No detailed refutation of this is required. It is within the 
experience of all of us that the most popular cry with which an 
Administration can “go to the country,” is a war cry, and from 
the commencement of our Parliamentary history to the present 
day, it has been so. The tendency of democratic government to 
excessive expenditure calls forth these remarks from M. de 
Tocqueville, which may be opposed to those of Mr. Partridge :— 


“The extravagance of Democracy is less to be dreaded in proportion 
as the people acquires a share of property, because, on the one hand, 
the contributions of the rich are less needed, and on the other, it is 
more difficult to lay taxes on which do not affect the interest of the 
lower classes. On this account universal suffrage would be less dan- 
gerous in France than in England, because in the latter country the 
property on which the taxes may be levied is vested in fewer hands. 
America, where the great majority of the citizens is possessed of some 
fortune, is in a still more favourable position than France.”—Demo- 


cracy in America, vol. ii. p. 25. 


The right of self-defence, inherent in the community, justifies 
it in enforcing certain exclusions from the suffrage, the nature of 
which is suggested by the dictates of ordinary prudence. So far 
from ignorance and poverty being qualifications for political 
privileges, we are convinced that the want of elementary 
education, and the non-payment of taxes in a tangible form, 
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incapacitates any person from properly exercising them. We 
would require, with Mr. Mill, every voter who presented himself 
for registration, to copy a sentence from an English book, and 
perform a sum in the rule of three in the presence of the 
registrar, and exact from each a yearly registration fee, the 
amount of which should rise and fall with the amount of the 
annual national expenditure. These are very simple and easily- 
applied tests, but against all tests Mr. Partridge gives his 
decision— 7 

“ A test is a form of capitulation, or a cartel of defiance. Privilege 
capitulates to those whom it is obliged to recognise, it,defies those ” 
whom it can exclude. If the three, five, six, or ten-pound renters can 
be kept out they will be, and the ‘ test’ is the badge of their subjection. 
If they cannot be kept out, the ‘ test’ admits them for the same reason 
that battered walls admit besieging armies.” —On Democracy, p. 17. 

This applies in some measure to the tests which have hitherto 
been established, namely, mere property qualifications. They 
have “strained at gnats and swallowed camels.” The nest of a 
bird or the burrow of a badger is a criterion of the intelligence 
of the animal; but the dwelling of a human being, unless con- 
structed by himself, is no criterion of his intelligence. An 
educational franchise, supplemented by the payment of a direct 
tax, does however give some security that the electoral body 
would have opinions and interests roughly consonant with the 
general good. Those who are without the rudiments of education 
are not only absolutely ignorant, but are cut off from the means 
of information ; and it is wholly inadmissible that persons who 
have not acquired the first requisites for taking care of their 
own affairs, should be permitted to have a voice in the manage- 
ment of those of the nation. That the election of the assembly 
that votes the public taxes should be restricted to those who 
contribute to them, in such a way as to be able to appreciate 
in some measure what they pay, we regard as a first principle. 
There is nothing to which men are more prone than to take 
upon themselves the office of the “good Samaritan” with the 
“oil and twopence” of other people, and we have an illustration 
of this in the schemes of State-taxation in certain parts of 
the American Republic. The question of plural voting is uot, 
we think, of so much moment as the other questions relating 
to the franchise to which we have here adverted. At present a 
plurality of votes is in the possession of every one who has 
the requisite property qualification in different boroughs and 
counties ; and notwithstanding that the arguments employed by 
Mr. Mill in defence of the system upon an intellectual basis, 
are theoretically unanswerable, we do not anticipate’ that it could 
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be practically adopted. Although it does not deserve the 
epithets, “traitorous or foolish,’ which Mr. Partridge applies 
to it (p. 39), we think the following propositions which he lays 
down concerning it but just— 


“That equality is of the essence of Democracy, and the main incen- 
tive to development, just as development is the guarantee of equality. 
That development renders despotism impossible, by creating the best 
possible conditions of social, religious, and political association, and 
therefore of the strongest, completest, and compactest national unity. 
That without equality, representation is imperfect, the ‘balance’ of 
the realm impossible, and stability a matter not of certainty, but of 
sufferance. That equality of the supremacy of the collective reason, 
in other words, that this equal voting power of the entire educated 
manhood of a country combines, if not in perfect proportions, at least 
in the best possible proportions, the two objects of government— 
individual freedom and national unity. That equality, the completion 
of individual freedom, cannot contend with unity, the completion of 
national life. And that the tendency of the collective reason always 
is to discover and elevate its greatest men. That plural voting is, in 
fact, a system of representation without election, and belongs to the 
oligarchic era of national life.”’—On Democracy, p. 63. 


In many respects the most remarkable portion of Mr. Par- 
tridge’s work is comprised in the chapter on the “ Preponderating 
power of the future, and its requirements.” The preponderating 
power of the future is that of the people, and with special refe- 
rence to our own country it has to be developed upon the four- 
fold basis of freedom—in school, press, church, and assembly, and 
in its three forms—material, religious, and political. With us, 
two of the bases, free school and free church, are wanting, and 
all the forms of liberty, material, religious, and political are 
incomplete. 


“The decimation of families by the wars of the Roses, was a work 
of necessity and mercy. The vices of Henry VIII. were doubtful 
national blessings, for although they led to the loosening of the des- 
potism of Rome they identified the State with formalism. The victory 
of nobles over kingship was a victory for the people over both, for it 
was an advance towards Democracy. ‘The battles of Cromwell vindi- 
cated the principle of national sovereignty. All other causes, however, 
were comparatively of slight effect, until in the fulness of time the 
steam-engine lifted the labourer from the earth and re-created com- 
merce. The effect of this was threefold. 1st: Capital has increased 
faster than population, and the great problem which Mr. James Mill 
and others seemed to consider insoluble, has been solved in the interests 
of the people. 2nd: Commerce unites in interest and action two of 
the most powerful forces of States. Labour created capital—capital is 
recognised as power, and power produces equality or revolution. 3rd: 
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This union of labour and capital, of the many and the all, is destined 
to match and overcome that other alliance between the new aristocracy 
of wealth and the old aristocracy of birth, which has been the main- 
stay of oligarchy in England. This union draws nearer and closer 
year by year. It must promote a more equal distribution of material 
advantages and of power; and will avoid on the one hand poverty, and 
on the other that spirit of extreme luxury, the antagonist of the real 
spirit of commerce. This new power must really favour Democracy, 
not only in politics but in religion. For a true Protestantism (endowed 
or enforced Protestantism is a contradiction in terms) is the religion 
of individual freedom and responsibility as opposed to a religion of . 
form, force, favour, or proxy. The power thus created has closed the 
era of reaction, which began with the return of the Stuarts and ended 
with the Reform Bill. It has gained two great victories,—free press 
and free assembly. It has partly gained four others—Parliamentary 
Reform, Free Trade, Free Schools, and Direct Taxation. ‘Thus the 
power that was held by the one, the few, and then by the many, is now 
passing to the all.” —On Democracy, p. 346. 


The material, religious, and political aspects of Democracy in 
England are then passed in review by Mr. Partridge. 


“Material freedom,” he says, “means also equality. It means 
freedom to get, to spend, and to save wealth. In other words, freedom 
of trade, direct taxation, and economical and honest government. 
All three are inextricably bound up together as a free system.’’—On 
Democracy, p. 349. 


Of free trade nothing need be said; it is an established 
scientific principle, and direct taxation, or the payment of the 
public burdens in a manner by which a knowledge of their 
amount may be acquired, and extravagance curbed, is fast being 
removed from debateable ground. Mr. Partridge suggests that 
a “capitation tax should pay for personal protection, and a 
graduated property-tax for protection to property.” The present 
distribution of taxation among us is eminently unjust, and a 
redistribution of it will probably be one of the first questions 
which a reformed parliament will have to entertain. 


“The following is an approximate calculation lately published, and 
founded upon the revenue for the year ending March 31st, 1864. 
1st: Taxes from which landed property is entirely exempt; fire insu- 
rance, probate duty, carthorse duty, 3,367,380/. 2nd: Taxes so 
arranged that land shall escape its due proportion ; legacy and succession 
duties, 2,251,5807. Income tax, 9,101,9947. Of the latter, landowners 
under schedule A. probably pay about one-third, or say 2,730,000). 
Of the former also one-third, or 750,000/. 3rd: Taxes falling chiefly 
upon the wealthy upper and wealthy middle classes, 4,928,7411., of 
which land probably pays half, or 2,500,0007. These taxes are such 
as stamps, wine duty, game certificates, &. 4th and 5th: Taxes 
injuring trade, and falling upon the smallest middle classes and the 
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working classes—tea, sugar, malt, tobacco, licences, &c., 29,480,0367. 
Spirits, 12,685,4017. Supposing there to be six millions of families in 
the country, it may be assumed that the land-owning class would not 
contribute more than the average rate of corn, malt, tobacco, licenses, 
and spirits, or 47. 10s. 8d. per family. On tea, sugar, and all the other 
items of this class, the average is 27. 10s. The landowner’s family 
may consume five times the average, or 127. 10s. each. Multiply 
171. by thirty thousand landowning families, the result is 510,000/. 
6th, 7th and 8th: Post Office, 3,937,308/., of which landowners pay 
but a fraction, say 300,0007. Hereditary revenue, land tax, crown 
lands, &c. 1,660,4167. Miscellaneous 3,309,035/., such as contributions 
from Indian revenue, old stores, &c. Hence it appears, that of a total 
revenue of 70,721,8917. landowners contribute about 8,450,416/."”— 
On Democracy, pp. 358, 4. 


The arguments against an established church are so conclusive 
and have been so frequently repeated, that they have become 
almost truisms. The choice is open to the State either to 
endow all religions or to endow none; no other course is logical, 
and it is needless for us to say which we should prefer. Passing, 
therefore, over Mr. Partridge’s remarks upon religious liberty, 
we come to his view of political liberty. He says :— 


“ Political freedom means the franchise. It means free trade in 
land ; a just settlement law for the poor, and equality, the essence as 
we have seen of Democracy, in the distribution of seats and of elec- 
toral power. It means the rule of a majority of the whole educated 
people. It means that large, religious, and powerful minorities shall 
no longer be outraged by the rule of sections. It means that the 
large and living towns shall no longer be reduced to negations by dead 
and dirty acres, and by old and foolish squires. It involves both free 
acquisition and free use of political power.’”’—On Democracy, p. 362. 


Mr. Partridge advocates the ballot ; our observations upon the 
system of personal representation, which is incompatible with it, 
show that in this we cannot join him. The practiee of secret 
voting has been called un-English ; but since it has been adopted 
in every club in Great Britain, this we think is amisnomer. That 
it is very frequently abused in a dishonest and cowardly manner, 
the experience of almost every association in which it has been 
admitted, amply proves; and that in the present state of society 
it is unnecessary as a protection to the voter, and is in itself 
unwholesome, we certainly believe. The good and evil of political 
privilege must be taken together, and those who will undergo 
no inconvenience for its sake, are not likely to employ it 
worthily for themselves or beneficially to the community. 

We should willingly have spoken of some other features of 
Democratic government, especially of the creation of a second 
chamber in the Legislature, and of the nature and limitations of 
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the Executive. A senate composed of those who had long and 
honourably discharged the higher offices of State, judicial and 
otherwise, and of some who were eminent in various departments 
of speculation, selected by the Executive, and holding their 
appointments for life, would be a most useful and important 
element in a well-balanced Democracy ; and the plan adopted in 
the United States of electing a President every four years, who 
removes all existing functionaries, and fills up their places with 
his own inexperienced supporters, appears so calculated to operate 
evilly upon the public service, that we think almost any other 
expedient preferable to it. By the Reform Act of 1867 our 
government will become a Democracy de facto, and it is certain 
that in time it must become a Democracy de jure. The new 
wine has already been pressed: and it has been said,—Men do 
not “put new wine into old bottles: else the bottles break, and 
the wine runneth out, and the bottles perish : but they put new 
wine into new bottles, and both are preserved.” 
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Art. VIII.—Russia. 


1. Handbook for Travellers in Russia, Poland, and Finland. 
New Edition, revised. With Map and Plans. London: 
John Murray, 1865. 12mo. 

2. Narrative of a Journey Round the World, during the 
years 1841 and 1842. By Sir GeorGE Simpson, Governor- 
in-Chief of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Territories in 
North America. In two volumes, London: Henry Colburn. 
1847. 8vo. 


3. The Siberian Overland Route from Peking to Petersburg, 
through the Deserts and Steppes of Mongolia, Tartary, &e. 
By ALEXANDER MicHIE. London: John Murray. 1864. 
8vo. 

4, Report by Mr. MicHELL, Attaché to Her Majesty's Em- 
bassy at St. Petersburg, on the Present State of Trade 
between Great Britain and Russia. Parliamentary Papers, 
LXXII, 549. Sess. 1866. 

5. Sketches of Russian Life, before and during the Emanci- 
pation of the Serfs. Edited by HENRY Mor ey, Professor 
of English Literature in the University College, London. 
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INCE the death of Nicholas in 1855, and the coronation of 
the present emperor soon after the close of the Crimean 
War, Russia has hardly occupied the attention of Englishmen 
to any great degree. Possibly nations, like individuals, receive 
scant regard when they are “ down in the world,” and Russia has 
been for some time past in terrible difficulties; with a rate of 
exchange always from 20 to 30 per cent. against her, no gold, 
and little silver in her circulation, and a deficit every year, which 
has obliged her government to have recourse to foreign and 
home capitalists for loan after loan. 
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Towards the close of last year, the attention of the English 
public was once more directed towards the court and people in 
consequence of the visit of the Prince of Wales to take part in 
the marriage of his sister-in-law ; and as the tendency of people 
is to follow in the track of the great, there will be, no doubt, 
during the short summers which that northern climate offers, 
more travellers than of old through that not very picturesque 
district which lies between Berlin and St. Petersburg. 

What they will see when they get there, and how far they _ 
may be encouraged to prosecute their journey and witness the 
glories of the Kremlin, and the quaint mixture of peoples at the 
fair of Nijni Novgorod, which lasts during the whole of the 
month of August, is a matter for individual consideration ; and 
we shall not take upon ourselves other responsibility than that 
of recommending, for the guidance of those who may select this 
route, the useful handbook which Russia so long needed, and 
which Mr, Murray, with the aid of a most competent editor, has 
so well supplied. 

But although we abstain from persuading or dissuading the 
traveller in search of new fields, we will take the opportunity 
which the subject affords us for saying why we think the Russian 
nation deserves a much warmer sympathy on our part, whether 
that sympathy be shown by including their country in the track 
of tourists, or expressing it through the organs of public opinion. 

In order to follow out our meaning, we will beg the elder 
reader to glance back in memory and note the character of the 
cordial good feeling which existed between Nicholas and his 
government and many of our conservative statesmen—a feeling 
in which the great mass of our people by no means shared. The 
sympathy was natural; it was then a received article of faith 
that the duties of government much more involved the preser- 
vation of order than the study of a people’s welfare, and the 
Czar was recognised by the timid as a fine controlling power, 
that was to come in some day and keep kings, lords, and bishops 
from drowning in the democratic tide. Nothing better shows 
the sound liberal feeling which Palmerston had at heart than 
his steadfastness in opposing any undue sympathy based on the 
conservative tendency of Russian institutions ; and when he died, 
the change in them to which we are about to refer had not 
reached that point which justified an aged statesman, with one 
foot in the grave, in altering the opinions of a life-time. If the 
sympathy between the Governments was natural, much more so 
was that which existed between our landowners and the ci-devant 
proprietor of serfs. To them and to the military coteries and 
club quidnuncs who edit their own peculiar gospel, the serf- 
owner was an exceedingly lucky individual, somewhat hard- 
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hearted, perhaps, but not, as part of a very abominable institution, 
to be treated with the cold shoulder. ‘To the commercial and 
labouring classes he was, on the other hand, a bloodthirsty 
tyrant, disliked by them with as much exaggerated fervour as he 
was welcomed by men who adore wealth, however obtained, and 
rank, however unworthily borne. In those days, the prevailing 
tendency of public opinion was with reference to the Russians 
much what it has been with regard to the Austrians: one class 
disapproving, the other patting on the back what they imagined 
to represent a principle of conservatism. Then came the Crimean 
war, which cooled the friendship between the Governments ; and 
the Russian noble, having lost his wealth and influence, became 
an object of less interest vis-@-vis our upper classes ; whilst the 
great act of emancipation has been brought about, and fifty 
millions released from bondage, without the enthusiasm of our 
middle classes being much kindled. 

A position of things has thus arisen whereby our government, 
having lost its ancient grounds for sympathy with Russia, has 
not replaced them by those newer grounds which the altered 
social condition of Russia demands from English feeling. We 
do not say that there is any great blame due for this. The Eng- 
lish people themselves are far from realizing that which has 
taken place in Russia which should command their regard, and 
we know that in home affairs it takes long for the government 
to catch the prevalent feeling of the masses. America offers a 
different example. She, putting aside all questions of political 
interest, plainly recognises that Russia is now a free nation, with 
youth, vigour, and (practically) a tendency to much more popu- 
lar institutions than people here dream of. Thus America thinks 
and gives the tone to the Washington cabinet, whilst we go on 
in the old line, perfectly unconscious that if Russia deserved the 
fellow-feeling of our ancient tory, she most certainly deserves 
the cordial regard of the modern liberal, who believes in free- 
dom, and a due levelling of prince and peasant in social rights 
and liberties. 

Thus it has been a very unfair thing towards Russia, that 
whilst the emperor has consummated an act which is as im- 
portant a step towards the world’s future freedom as that which 
the abolitionists have effected in America, the English people 
have stood by with scarcely a mark of applause. It is quite time 
that this should change, and that our former proclivities, whether 
as Liberals or Conservatives, should give place to a better appre- 
ciation of the new road along which Russia is marching ; a road 
difficult, no doubt, for those who rule her, encumbered as they 
are with the machinery of bureaucratic centralization, inherited 
from Peter and Catherine, but which, nevertheless, is a road of 
progress of a very marked nature, 
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We will not say that it was absolutely incumbent on the 
English colony at St. Petersburg, in their address to the Prince 
of Wales, to refer to the altered condition of the empire he was 
visiting ; we are ready to admit that addresses from a body of 
wealthy merchants may be perfectly loyal and meaningless with- 
out any reflection on the intelligence of those who present them. 
Yet must we remark that whilst the mention of dynastic ties is 
appropriate to such an occasion, the sympathies of the Prince 
and those at home who read the address, would have been better 
invoked on behalf of Russia by some stronger allusion to the fact 
that an institution which kept us aloof has disappeared, and given 
place to the most absolute equality in the eye of the law between 
peasant and noble. For, when we regard her seventy millions of 
inhabitants, spread over a large surface of the old world, and 
view her people, patriotic because content, her black soil rich 
beyond conception, and her mineral lands but scratched as yet, 
not mined, we cannot but admit that she presents a picture of 
national life well worth a study, provided that in the new fore- 
ground we see the trace of human happiness, and in the distance 
the outlines of moral greatness as yet but dim. 

In Russia, beyond most countries, the foreigner runs a risk of 
being at once too complacent and too unjust towards the people 
and theirinstitutions. He will be toocomplacentfromacertain desire 
to requite hospitality, and perhaps a certain touch of novelty may 
captivate him. He will find it impossible to accept the hospitality 
so profusely offered by the Russians, to meet with the kindness 
so universal among them, and to become accustomed to their 
agreeable social habits, without being insensibly inclined to look 
leniently on errors, and speak mercifully of their faults. On 
the other hand, there is quite enough in the inconvenience of 
the passport system (mitigated it is true, but still annoying), in 
the laisser-faire habits of her rulers, who for ever put off to 
the morrow what should be done to-day, and in the venality of 
employés (tchinovniks), if he is a man of business, to make the 
stranger who commences by applauding, end by an opposite 
form of criticism. Perhaps also, it may be added, that as the 
western genus homo is made up of bones, flesh, blood, nerves, 
and a liver, a course of droshkies and St. Petersburg or Moscow 
paving are not calculated to eliminate any predisposition to 
remarks founded on the imperfect condition of his biliary ducts. 
In short, it is hard to be impartial in the country we refer to. 

And to these causes of a more or less sentimental nature 
which must influence our judgment, may be added the difficulty 
for a foreigner, unacquainted with the language, to make use 
of the statistics collected by the Russian government, whether 
as regards population or commerce. 
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If on first acquaintance with Russia the stranger is not struck 
with those singular anomalies which exist in the English con- 
stitution, and the inconsistent manner by which we arrive at a 
tolerably good government, assuredly he will notice a strange 
inconsistency between the apparent nature of the people and the 
manner in which they are governed. Possibly, en route through 
Belgium and Germany he has observed the slow and tiresome 
manners of the people, from the cab-driver upward, and con- 
trasted them unfavourably with the smart hansom cabman of 
the West End, or the bank clerk of the City. But supposing 
him to have been detaiued in Belgium or Germany on business, 
he will certainly have found that if things don’t go with all the 
rapidity of Manchester or London, at least a certain regard is 
paid to the value of time. Far different is it in Russia. Arrived at 
the station he will find no desire to underrate the value of time 
on the part of the driver who conducts him, and his former neigh- 
bour in the train will tear by with all the dash of Piccadilly 
over somewhat worse pavement. “Here,” he will exclaim, 
“is life, go, energy ; freedom with this people should obtain 
results.” Such would, we think, be the first impression of a 
foreigner. And the inconsistency he will sooner or later detect 
is this, that whereas the people are active,* energetic, and 
intelligent, all the wheels of public business (and as yet the 
Government is the nurse of all enterprise) are clogged by red 
tape, bureaucratic mismanagement, and a wretched love of 
haggling for copecks, and wasting roubles by timefuls. Nor 
will he fail to perceive, after continued residence, that the 
monuments of sloth and all that is antagonistic to the genius of 
the people, have been built up by the system which is at length 
destroyed, we mean serfdom and serf masters. The Suisse 





* Two eminent Englishmen who have travelled in Russia speak forcibly in 
support of this view. The one, Sir George Simpson, passed from the Sea of 
Okotch to St. Petersburg, in 1842: the other, Sir Roderick Murchison, scien- 
tifically examined the physical geography of the empire, from the Oural Moun- 
tains to the plains of Moscow. Sir George Simpson remarks “that England 
and Russia, respectively the stem branches of the Norman tree, overshadow the 
whole of either continent at its greatest width,’ and insists much on the 
energy, persistence, and commercial adventure common to the two nations, 
imputing these characteristics to their common origin. How far his ethno- 
geographical views would find favour with the learned, we do not pretend to 
say, but unquestionably the qualities he noted exist and are destined to play 
a marked part in the civilization of Asia. Sir Roderick Murchison speaks in the 
same tone of the energy of the people. ‘ However difficult was the passage, 
however strong the stream, ‘mojne, mojne’ (we can, we can) was always the 
ery of his attendants.” 

It is this life and energy which strike the traveller in Russia, and give him 
cause to predict a much greater future for the empire than might be estimated 
from a mere superficial view of her present resources. 
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greets the traveller at the door. He is the type of an ancient 
social system. He is the idle servant sitting in the doorway to 
display the pride of the proprietor, who will not condescend to 
put up a bell. He is atype of labour lost, a type of bad economy 
of time. The interesting question, of course, is how long will it 
be before a people who, with all their energy, adore tradition, 
and from custom, like ourselves, cherish custom—how long will 
it be before reforms shall penetrate where they are so necessary 
—when shall bells replace the Suisse ? When shall departments 
move with the vigour of the national life ? ’ 

Viewed politically, we have in Russia but two classes over 
whom the Emperor reigns supreme, the nobility and the peasants, 
for a middle class is as yet in embryo. The first still enjoys the 
power of influence in so far as its representatives surround the 
emperor, and are able at each step towards freedom to echo the 
watch-cry of their party that everything is going to the bad. 
We need not dwell long on their character or capabilities. They 
would like to make the Czar the walking gentleman of the em- 
pire, precisely the reverse of the people’s idea of their ruler. 
Fortunately another estate steps in here and counteracts by the 
arguments of reason the insane ravings of a selfish policy. That 
estate is the press, and its action in this early awakening of a 
nation’s life, in spite of still restrictive laws, must not be over- 
looked by the future historian. M. Katkoff displeases the 
minister of the interior, and has his paper suspended ; he pleases 
the people, and the Czar, always more disposed to represent the 
opinion of his subjects than the bureaucratic sentiments of a 
section, straightway revokes the suspension. Thus tory cries have 
their hearing, but are wisely not too much regarded. 

Let us turn to the peasant. When we reflect on the system 
of which he was the victim, we wonder that he was not perfectly 
brutalized.* Serfdom was worked by a class of stewards who 
ground down the serfs to provide for the wants of a master at 
Paris and supply their own special requirements. Hence the 
peasant sought refuge in a system of lying, subterfuge, and 
chicanery.t Freedom has not yet existed long enough to liberate 





* The progress of the peasant in point of education is not small. Ouly the 
other day it was announced from Moscow that the head of his class at the first 
school in that city was the son of a peasant, freed only at the emancipation. 

+ There are noble exceptions to this, where he has been well treated. The 
following is an instance within our knowledge. A Russian nobleman, near 
Kief, who has large manufactories of beet root, has been accustomed each year 
to collect labourers from very remote districts to assist in the harvest, and has 
always paid them some hand-money in advance. It happened not long ago that 
his harvest failed, and his agent visited the different localities to give timely 
notice that their services would not be required, when many of them returned 
the hand-money they had received, declining to take what they had not 
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his character from these its worse defects ; but the wonder is, not 
that we should find an absence of frankness, but that the peasant 
has been so little brutalized by the treatment of the past. This 
is due to his essentially intellectual character, an intelligence far 
beyond what we are accustomed to meet with among the peasantry 
of Western Europe, and to his evident thirst for knowledge. We 
do not speak so much of the peasantry near the great capitals, 
who are more or less demoralized by the locality, but of the 
peasant as you find him in the interior, on the banks of the 
Volga, among the iron manufacturing population of the Ourals, 
and in the southern governments. 

By the ukase of emancipation the majority of these have been 
made small landed proprietors, and, forming as they do the back- 
bone of the empire, it is to them we must look for the advance 
asa people in the road which has now been thrown open to them 
by recent reforms. We are aware that we oppose the views of 
many intelligent foreigners in taking a hopeful view of the 
Russian peasant’s future. They point out his still wretched con- 
dition, his few wants, his drunken habits, his numerous saints’ 
days, which are so opposed to steady and continuous work neces- 
sary in industrial undertakings, and they insist on the fact that 
Russians themselves are withdrawing capital from their father- 
land, as so many arguments against Russia’s future. Such 
criticism may come well from Frenchmen, who jumped in a few 
years from slavery to freedom at the trifling cost of a reign of 
terror, which has still left a mark which mitigates their liberty ; 
but Englishmen who have striven so slowly and painfully towards 
freedom, who still retain (be it said in all frankness) some of the 
brutality due to a less free epoch in their history, Englishmen at 
any rate tread on very delicate ground if they attempt to contend 
that any depth of social life is a bar to future advance. If we 
pass over the habits of drunkenness among the labouring classes, 
it is certainly not to excuse them. If it is alike degrading to 
Russian moujik and English artisan, it may fairly be said that 
in that vinous condition which brings out truth, the former is 
never as brutal as the latter. He is “ loveable and harmless,” as 
some writer has observed. Before we judge the nation on this 
point, let us reflect a moment on their past condition and their 
ever present climate. Alcohol, or rather the carbon in it, is to 
a certain extent a necessity in high latitudes, and as their food 
improves in quality we may expect to see its absorption diminish. 





earned. It is needless to add that this was quite gratuitous on their part, 
and that from those who retained what he had given them he had no means of 
moovereng his hand-money, even if he had considered that he had a genuine 
claim for it. 
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Il faut étre juste, and therefore let us set this illiterate, merry* 
race of men, living in a climate where carbon is a necessity of 
health, against the thousands and thousands of well-to-do English 
tradesmen, not to say artisans, who tipple at the bar of the 
“Commercial Inn,” and get muzzy at the “ Pig and Whistle.” 

Passing on to another objection of the intelligent foreigner, it 
must be observed with respect to saints’ days, that their celebra- 
tion, although held for the same ostensible reason as in Spain 
and other Catholic countries, will be subject to the same laws 
which have gradually dispensed with them in England and other 
Protestant countries, for the very good reason that the Greek . 
church cannot overrule what the State thinks good. The State 
in course of time will think with the people, and they are neither 
bigoted nor fanatic. This very year (1867) the direction of the 
State bank, at the request of the trading community, did away 
with the old practice of making Easter an excuse for a whole 
week’s holiday to the employés, and this will doubtless extend 
much lower. In truth when the saints’ day was a respite from 
serf-labour, for which he got no pay, it was welcomed by the 
peasant, but we very much underrate his love of gain if he will 
in future allow it to stand in the way of his daily earnings. One 
of the characteristics of the Russian people which gives promise 
for the future, is that from prince to peasant they are essentially 
traders, They love to barter and exchange, and the visitor will 
be astonished when he visits the quays at St. Petersburg, and 
notes the ceaseless toil of the masses loading and unloading 
through the long summer nights; when he arrives at Moscow he 
will be equally surprised at the long lines of caravans entering 
the city, and he will learn that the Moscow and St. Petersburg 
railway does more business than any other continental line. True 
it is that, as yet, the Russian has too much of the spirit of the 
small shopkeeper ; he does not, with rare exceptions, present the 
qualities that form of men great merchants and large contractors ; 
but this is due in a great measure to the fact that he has not 
in employes a good substratum of morality to work on. All 
are still tainted with tchinovnikism, if we may coin such a word 
to represent the weak morality, which has no conception of 
that single-mindedness, without which our great industrial princes 
could never send forth their agents into every land. 


* Russia would scem to present a picture very similar to what we may 
imagine that of England to have been in the Elizabethan age. The same 
division into two classes, with the middle one not yet in being. The same 
luxury in high places, and absolute want of ambition (laughter and fun taking 
its place) in the lower. As you hear their broad jokes, and note their merry 

lances, you cannot help saying “ perhaps this is what people meant by ‘ merry 
Soctnt” in times of old,” perhaps when we were less earncst we were more 
gay ; perhaps we replaced thought by a joke. 
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In their freedom from intolerance in religious matters the 
Russians recommend themselves to the English race. We neither 
overlook nor palliate the exceptions exhibited by Nicholas towards 
some Roman Catholics in Poland, but they have been dealt with 
in Western Europe, and that very recently, by a journal that 
seldom is unjust, as rules of state-craft rather than exceptions to 
a policy. Intolerance is bad enough, but a great distinction 
must be made between that produced by political causes and the 
more furious fanaticism of spirits who object to other creeds than 
their own on the ground of religious opinion. The priests, who 
have their own peculiar recipe for everlasting life, can disarm a 
government who only seeks political security by teaching their 
flocks to confine themselves to the ends for which their nostrum 
is supposed to be efficacious, but it is otherwise when they are by 
their honest convictions brought into conflict with authority directed 
by a proselytizing spirit. In the one case the government having 
secured its own safety by the withdrawal of the priests from a 
domain which does not belong to them, will leave them free to 
secure the spiritual ends they have in view; in the other, which 
is certainly not the réle of government in Russia, there is no 
means of disarming the fanatical spirit, which assaults a faith 
because it thinks it has a better mode of seeking the life to 
come. 

If we appeal to statistics we certainly find no cause to say that 
the religion most hostile to authority in a political sense is unduly 
oppressed, or that any intolerance such as we have exhibited 
is felt by its votaries. To a Roman Catholic population of 
2,800,000 souls there are ten Roman Catholic bishops. To the 
Greek Church population of 56,000,000 there are sixty-four 
Greek bishops. The proportion of the first is 1 to 280,000; of 
the second 1 to 875,000. Of the Roman Catholic priests there 
are 4800 ; of the Greek Church, 60,000. The proportion of the 
first to the population is 1 to 580; of the second 1 to 933. The 
salaries of the Roman Catholic, from the metropolitan downwards, 
are invariably higher than those received by the bishops and 
priests of the Greek Church. 

But there is something even better than statistics in such a 
matter. There is the pervading feeling in high and low, natives 
and foreigners, that they are free to think as they like without a 
police or a social ban being put upon them. The religious 
freedom in Russia is most absolute. Oppression of sects is un- 
known. We might almost venture to affirm that the Mormons 
might have established themselves on the steppes of Orenberg 
with less chance of being disturbed than on the shores of the Salt 
Lake. It has only been in districts of Poland, where religion has 
been used as a lever to overthrow the Government, that any pres- 
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sure has been put on the masses to conform to the orthodox faith, 
and whilst this is to be regretted, it is something to say in favour 
of Russian religious freedom that it has never been assailed so 
long as its votaries have abstained from mixing up politics with 
their religious faith. 

Before we quite take leave of the two principal classes in 
Russia it may not be out of place to recur to a quality common 
to both, which may possibly aid in softening the past and 
bringing both to work together for the good of their fatherland. 
The Slav is good natured and merry; he is seldom serious, 
Ambitious as the noble may be, and desirous as he may show 
himself to have his share in power, he does not hold his rank in 
the stubborn, prideful estimation of our own race. We are tristes 
according to foreigners, and we are also, be we citizen or noble, 
serious. We have perhaps derived advantages from these quali- 
ties. Into that we shall not enter, but assuredly if the Russian 
noble had the innate self-consciousness of the Saxon noble, which 
forgets past power with difficulty, there would be much greater 
obstacles in the way of future reforms than any we are likely to 
see. But as a matter of fact young Russia of the noble class is 
quite ready to accept her position and earn her bread honestly. 
Thus we see a Prince C—— fresh from college, entering the 
newly created tribunals, and holding his first brief, we might 
almost say the first brief ever given in Russia, with rare credit 
to himself. We have ourselves met a nobleman of the same rank 
honourably fulfilling the duties of manager to an iron-works, and 
everything that we have observed in the character of the Russians 
leads us to think that her nobles have enough common sense to 
recognise facts, when the new order of things shall have become 
more familiar to them, and sufficient absence of false pride to 
accept their new position, and sustain their social rank by the 
educational advantages which must still be theirs. 

Two things have helped to produce that greatest of all evils, 
that steady opponent of all practical reform in departments, the 
tchinovnik. 1. The system of centralization inaugurated by Peter 
the Great, and brought to its uttermost pitch of moral desolation 
by Nicholas. 2. The ridiculous law which enjoins every Rus- 
sian who would aspire to be noble to serve his country in 
the military, naval, or civil departments. This latter rule 
crowded the departments throughout the empire with so many 
employés that their pay, for the sake of the finances, was re- 
duced to a minimum, and it has been utterly impossible for 
those who have no independent means to exist without taking 
bribes. A striking instance of the way this has worked may be 
shown in that of the late M. Monferran, the architect of St. Isaac’s 
cathedral. We believe we are correct in saying that this gentle- 
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man found it against all rule and order that he should be em 
ployed on the terms usually accorded to professional men, so he 
was perforce obliged to content himself with the humble position 
of employé to the government at something like 1001. a year, 
and to leave to the army of contractors, decorators, &c., to re- 
compense him by a percentage on their contracts, a proceeding 
that was recognised as by no means irregular by the Imperial 
Government. It may be hoped that with other ukases of reform 
the emperor will soon sign one which shall make it equally 
noble and respectable for any Russian to be a professional man 
out of government employ without passing through the im- 
moral regions of red tape. Thus, the army of candidates for 
civil employ becoming less, the government will be able to afford 
such pay that a tchinovnik may hope to live without taking 
bribes. It cannot be too often repeated for Russian ears that the 
great foes to their progress as a nation are the ignorance of the 
proper application of labour and loose morality in’ public de- 
partments, the height of extravagance, the depth of meanness, 
an idle Suisse representing the one, an ill-paid tehinovnik taking 
bribes the other. 

Russia and wealth have hitherto been synonymous, and 
although the palmy days of the rouble have for the present 
passed away there is stil] an expenditure in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow which makes the traveller open his eyes and—his purse. 
Paper and a little silver and copper are the sole currency, gold 
having been little seen for many years. With paper there is a 
vast fluctuation. The rouble, the normal value of which is 
four francs, is now scarcely ever worth more than three; and 
during the Austro-Prussian war fell as low as two francs and a 
half. The cause of this extreme depreciation is worth ex- 
amining, for it is in the financial department as well as others 
that Russia fails. Undoubtedly since the act of emancipation, 
particularly during the first two years following it, when the 
old proprietors were compelled to provide certain supplies of 
food for their former serfs, these latter disdained to work and 
production much diminished.* In the meantime the extrava- 





* The following extract of a letter from a most intelligent lady, the pro- 
prietor of some mines, to the writer, very well exhibits the facts and causes 
of the diminution in produce from 1861 to 1865. We give it in the original : 
—* Jesuis entrée en possession de la susdite mine en 1851, et. n’ai pas eu &me 
plaindre des neufs années, qui suivirent cette époque. On exploitait, terme 
moyen, 12,000 pouds de par an, et j’avais, l’un dans l’autre, 55 & 58,000 
roubles de revenu net. En 1861 commenga la crise qui changea complétement 
les relations des paysans avec les propriétaires fonciers, crise morale autant 
que matérielle, car tout fut en désarroi pendant quelques années. Les pré- 
tentions des ouvriers devinrent exorbitantes, leur travail était peu satisfaisant, 
l’autorité des intendants presque nulle. En 1865 je dois dire que tout a repris 
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gance of the upper classes did not cease, as they drew money 
from the government which charged itself with the reimbourse- 
ment by the peasants for the land taken. Thus, there has 
been a constant balance of trade against Russia for some years, 
particularly aggravated the past year by large payments for 
rails and locomotives, and, as we are inclined to think, by a 
large exportation of Russian capital, the,débris of past fortunes, 
the owners of which have mistrusted the future of their country, 
and have been always in doubt as to when they should be able 
to export their money with the greatest advantage. 

Added to this there have been immense issues of incon- 
vertible paper, and the action of the government in this respect 
has been perfectly incomprehensible. This very year a change 
for the better took place in the exchanges, in consequence of 
the successful placing of a loan in the London and Amsterdam 
markets, and a subsequent loan for the Orel railway ; yet imme- 
diately after the government chose to authorize a new issue of 
thirty millions of paper for the assumed benefit of commerce, as 
if commerce could ever be relatively bettered by the issue of 
assignats, which immediately reduce any hopeful tendency to- 
wards detaining money in the country or drawing capital to it. 
For, be it observed, one of the principal grounds for Russians 
sending capital out of their country has been for some time past 
a fear, we might almost say a panic, lest the exchanges should 
at length fall so low as to make the operation ruinous. If those 
who were disposed to transmit their capital abroad had had 
nothing but metallic currency to send they would have doubt- 
less hesitated, being indifferent as to time ; but when the vary- 
ing exchanges told them that a delay might be ruinous, they 
bought bills at once, and so maintained the adverse condition of 
the exchanges. Of late the increased value of the rouble would 
tend to make men who had any doubt about the matter retain 
their capital in the country, whilst a renewed fall would have 
the effect of making them say, “the sooner we take advantage 
of the rate, such asit is, the better for us.” 

So far as the future is concerned, we are inclined to think 
that with anything like a financial policy tending towards a re- 
newal of metallic currency, and some greater economy in the 
expenditure of the State, there is a chance yet for the ultimate 
recovery of the rouble, because the importation of rails and ma- 
chinery must greatly increase the producing power of the 
country, and there has been undoubtedly a diminution of ex- 





un cours normal, les esprits sont calmés, les ouvrages se font plus réguliére- 
ment, la main d’cuvre est 4 des prix raisonnables, nous avons pu exploiter 
environ 9000 pouds de —— cette derniére année, et il y a quatre mois mon 
intendant m’a ag 27,000 ronbles formant le revenu net de l’année 1865-6.” 
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travagance in the two chief towns, and the consequent purchase 
of French luxuries is yearly diminishing. Be it understood 
that we only congratulate the country on the diminution of 
this kind of expenditure so long as they cannot pay in kind 
for the luxuries they consume. When they can it will be 
another thing. We pass by as undeserving of consideration the 
idea that the disadvantageous state of the exchanges is due to 
the large external debt, for we find that in 1864 sufficient gold 
was found in the Government of Orenberg to pay for the in- 
terest of bonds held abroad ; and the yield of gold from Siberia 
and the Upper Ourals, although not so great as formerly, may 
certainly be counted of some importance. 

It remains to take some note of the exportation of realized 
wealth which has so tended to affect the balance of the 
exchanges against Russia. The emancipation and the social 
reforms which accompanied it, and which gave to districts 
throughout the empire certain forms of self-government, not 
only deprived the ci-devant proprietor of all power over his 
serfs, but placed him, in respect to his local position as a land- 
owner, entirely on a level with them. The consequence of this 
has been to disgust many of the old school who were unwilling 
to encounter the lack of even paid labour which is felt in 
some districts, and still more have personal feelings and a 
social position diminished in importance, helped to increase 
the army of discontented ones. The place of these will, in 
course of time, be occupied by a class sprung from the 
anangge: who have made their savings by the sweat of their 

row, and Russia at a present loss will have exchanged a 
class unable to recognise the new order of things for others 
equally loyal, more patriotic, and having, consequently, greater 
faith in Russia’s future. 

Of course the Russians, like every other young nation, have 
their protectionist and free-trade parties, in which, prejudice 
and ignorance being always strongest in youth time, the former 
have the best of it at present. The Gazette de la Bourse 
(free-trade) fights, however, bravely against the Gazette de Mos- 
cow (protectionist), and if argument and reason could carry the 
day would long since have won. The dispute has the same 
economical phase that presents itself in every other country, 
and the able document on Russian trade and commerce, pre- 
pared by Mr. Mitchell, and forming a blue-book, comprehends 
most of the important features of the question as affecting 
Russia. It is worth while to note a peculiarity of the Russian 
mind, intensely mistrustful as it is that any nation in advo- 
cating free-trade can desire their good. There is none of the 
abuse of our ancient protectionists against Cobden, Mill, Bright, 
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and the rest. A Russian is much too clever for that. Cobden’s 
ideas are perfect in their way—only they must not be applied 
to Russia. 


“If we were in the same position (England before free-trade) who 
is there among us, gentlemen, who would be for protection, who would 
not proclaim free-trade, with all the warmth of patriotism and his 
convictions, in company with the renowned benefactor of humanity, 
who is called Cobden ? (Thunders of applause).” 


Thus spoke at a banquet given to the upholders of national 
industry last February, M. Tchijof, director of the Bank of 
Commerce at Moscow. Another orator at the same banquet, 
M. Poletica, an iron-master, was exceedingly satirical on the 
“touching care some governments take to reveal to Russians 
their true interests,” referring thereby to the praiseworthy efforts 
of the Berlin and’St. James’s Cabinets to promote the doctrines 
of free-trade among the -higher personages in Russia. This 
M. Poletica, by the way, if we mistake not, was so satisfied with 
the brilliant condition of trade under the present tariff, that he 
desired to dispose of the iron-works which belong to him to an 
English company, not more than a twelvemonth before he gave 
utterance to these sadly mistrustful views of free-trade reasoning. 
What MM. Tchijof and Poletica, and those who thundered 
applause to their rhetoric, forgot; what is perpetually forgotten 
by all who regard solely the condition of their pockets, and not 
the future of their country or its welfare, are the words of 
Mr. J. S. Mill: —*To be protected against competition is to be 
protected in idleness, in mental dulness—to be saved the necessity 
of being as active and as intelligent as other people.” The 
Russian iron-master or cotton-spinner does not know his strength ; 
he wants self-reliance ; he fears the economy, the tact of ma- 
nagement, the morality of employés owned by other nations. He 
fears these, and hence he cries bitterly for protection. 

It may fairly be said that the test of civilization is the 
perfection of the details by which the machinery of social life is 
carried on. In Russia these details are of the roughest and 
rudest description, and wherever a wave of the breath of western 
civilization passes, the price of the article is enhanced out of all 
proportion. Yet in matters that it would cost the Government 
little to reproduce some western conveniences it sleeps. -Thus 
in the currency they have the neatest, prettiest coinage in the 
world, but it is only within the reach of the very rich, for the 
rouble is seldom at that figure in the exchanges which brings 
the issue of silver to par. That is to say, that for every paper 
rouble you can only get at the money-changers from 95 down to 
as low as 80, imstead of 100 copecks. You are, perforce, com- 
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pelled to accept copper also at a premium of from one to five 
copecks. Yet Russia has before her the example of Belgium, 
and might coin a five and ten copeck piece, of a white metal 
alloy, like the Belgian centime coin, and might even issue half 
and quarter rouble paper. Her currency being in that medium, 
it can make little difference whether the rouble is divided or 
not. So far as the principle is concerned, the Government has 
done the mischief, when it once assented to an inconvertible 
issue. The next thing to which it should attend ought to be 
the convenience of the people who have to use it. 

The reader will observe that we have abstained from much 
criticism, yet are there manifold shortcomings which must strike 
the most careless observer, such for example as the passport sys- 
tem slightly improved, but still deplorably inconvenient ; or the 
working of the Post Office, which, if it holds a registered letter 
to your address, demands the fulfilment of certain ridiculous for- 
malities which will detain it a good twelve hours in their hands, 
These and many other evils are fairly subject to remark, but we 
do not desire to overshadow the praise due to a reforming present 
by severe language on the remnants of, a vicious past. ® 

For improvements in the Post Office, for an amelioration in 
the passport system, for a diminution in the number of tchinovniks, 
and an improved morality in those that are left, one may hope 
that time will do much, but the well-wisher to Russian progress 
should be aware that the old scythe-bearer has no definition in 
that country. They content themselves with quoting our maxim 
that “time is money,” but as for applying it practically, that is 
a thing they cannot realize. “Nichivo” is the song they sing 
wherever despatch of business is demanded, and “nichivo” is 
feebly translated by the synonym of Mr. Toots, “ it’s of no conse- 
quence.” To radical cures Russia will be ever impervious; to 
slow and gradual amelioration we think she is as much open as 
England under Elizabeth ; and without being in any way disposed 
to compliment the Emperor or his government for speed, or for 
having done one whit more than their duty, we may glance 
with pleasure at the actual progress of the last seven years to- 
wards making fifty millions not only actually free in their bodies, 
but in delivering them from, or at any rate much controlling, that 
rapacious army of police who were only a little less infamous as 
an institution than the serf proprietors, and a great deal more 
so as a matter of fact. First, then, we have the emancipation 
itself, and the peasants made freeholders on terms which afford 
them every chance to become independent. Next we have the 
institution of the juges de paix, to whom the peasant can appeal 
for justice. The establishment of these stipendiary magistrates 
was the first blow dealt at the police, who are no longer able to 
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make their own terms with those who get into trouble. Then, 
again, we have the institution of tribunals, and trial by jury, 
and an entire remodelling of the police, the chiefs being well 
paid instead of having to seek their fees by taxing the public. 
These reforms alone are sufficient to mark the reign of Alexander 
II. as that of a wise, liberal, God-fearing monarch. 

If we have omitted any notice of the Teutonic element in the 
national existence, the reason will be obvious. It shines ina past 
which we cannot praise ; in the future the light it will assuredly 
give will be overshadowed by the Sclavonic newly-awakened 
power. Yet should not all mention of this people pass without 
some recognition that to other than Sclavonic genius is due much 
that has fitted Russia for the part she is to play in the world’s 
history. Alexander II. draws some of his reforming spirit from 
Teutonic veins, and his subject, Todleben, has marked by his for- 
titude and genius the capacity of the race from which he is sprung 
to illumine the fortunes of an alien people. 

We wish we could regard her external with as perfect satisfac- 
tion as her internal policy ; but there are obvious signs that her 
crusading tendency must evolve serious differences with more 
than one of the Western powers. We do not speak with the 
most distant reference to the territories that have been, or are to 
be, under her influence where our interests are supposed by some 
toclash ; we neither allude to Walrussia nor Central Asia. The 
public journals have pretty well exhausted the reasons which 
should prevent us from feeling any jealousy at the transfer of the 
first ;* and as regards the second, the balance of opinion is for- 
tunately overriding the ridiculous fears of Anglo-Indians at the 
progress of Russians towards Bokhara. If this satrapy were 
annexed to the Czar’s dominions to-morrow, the only effect would 
be to put a stop to an iniquitous traffic in white slaves, as has 
been pointed out by Vambery in the first instance, and since by 
M. Guillaume Lejean in an article in the Revue de Deux Mondes 
(ist June, 1867). The remarks of this latter gentleman, directed 
as they are against the prevailing opinions of his countrymen, 
which are anti-Russian, are well worth attentive study ; and if 
we take the abolition of the slave traffic carried on by the Turco- 
mans alone into consideration, it is rather hard to explain on 
what grounds we would limit the emancipation of humanity. Is 





* The chief thing worth noticing about this transfer is the change in the rela- 
tions of the three peoples interested which a quarter of a century has brought 
about. ‘To realize this, reference should be made to Sir J. Simpson’s work. 
He started from Sitka (Walrussia), in a Russian vessel, and he is occupied 
throughout his journey with the future of that country (uuder serfdom, remem- 
ber) and his own, and he scarcely deigns to mention the United States, much 
less to prognosticate her future. Yet he perfectly represented current opinion. 
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it perfectly consistent to praise the emancipation of serfs, and cry 
aloud if he attempts to touch the chains of the Eastern white ? 
No! Such civilization as the Russian people yet possess may 
with advantage be carried intu the vast regions of Central Asia, 
until, touching the same Himalayan range, English and Russian 
shall rejoice together that they have replaced effete races, and 
swept away the barbarity of the emirs who ruled them. 

If, therefore, we are doubtful that the relations of Russia with 
western governments shall always tend towards the peace of 
Europe, we may safely repudiate any idea that her action 
can immediately affect ourselves. What we have already said is 
sufficient proof that we regard her as entering a new road of 
civilization, and one that will in time lead her far onward ; but 
she must not conceive that by taking a step she accomplishes a 
journey, or that she can yet be regarded by Western nations asa 
fit champion for Christian peoples outside her borders, even 
where they happen to hold the same creed. If we welcome her 
internal reforms, we must remind her that other peoples are 
making the same, who have not the old vicious influences at 
work which render her steps so dilatory, and that it is not neces- 
sary, in acknowledging the institution of her tribunals, to repu- 
diate the possibility of reforms equally striking in the country 
she covets. The asserted movements of Russian officers and 
agents in fomenting revolts among the subjects of a friendly 
power, can only tend to throw suspicion on her plausible de- 
mands for our co-operation in favour of a Christian population ; 
and the far-resounding intimation that she has no desire to inter- 
fere with Turkey is barely supported by the perpetual “nagging” 
which she chooses to adopt towards that power. Willing as we 
are to admit that she will grant freedom of worship to her sub- 
jects, we by no means allow that in her external policy she steers 
clear of that “ Christianity-mongering,” which is as distasteful to 
a European liberal as the home oppression of an ultramontane. 

But in the interests of peace, her policy towards Turkey 
scarcely presents so black a spot in the horizon as that which 
has surged up this spring on the Austrian side. It is im- 
possible to overlook the recent so-called ethnographical exhibi- 
tion at Moscow, and the manner in which the representatives of 
non-Russian Slavs were received, without recognising that, what- 
ever the Emperor may choose to think or do, public opinion in 
Russia, which is beginning to make itself felt, is extremely 
hostile to Austria, and quite willing to avail itself of any oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting this feeling. We are assured by the St. 
Petersburg correspondent of the Indépendance Belge, a writer 
who never fails to speak on the popular side, that the Govern- 
ment itself viewed this demonstration with some coldness, and 
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that it was only by force of a public opinion which he could 
scarcely resist that the Czar was induced to welcome the Gallician 
and other Slavs personally. This we can well believe; for if 
there was any practical object in view, the whole affair was 
scarcely consistent with a friendly attitude towards Austria, 
whose subjects the members of the deputation were. The Mus- 
covite party, on the other hand, overlooking with the impetuosity 
of irresponsible beings the facts of the case, and forgetting less 
easily than the Court the conduct of Austria during the Crimean 
war, have been glad at once to air their Sclavonic proclivities 
and national antipathies. Yet if they fail in gaining any great 
patronage from a government which adores practice, the Mus- 
covite theorists have given in this Slav demonstration a sign of 
much that will some day cause infinite diplomatic correspon- 
dence, if nothing worse. This may be, it is true, a matter far 
away in the future, and deserving attention now in so far as it 
exhibits that a public opinion is beginning to make itself heard 
and felt in Russia; but then this is the dangerous side of a 
young nation’s life, lest, being led away by a crusading tendency, 
she should devote herself to a propagandism out of her line, in- 
stead of falling gently into the road marked out for her by 
facts. Events at the commencement of the Polish revolution 
tended to show that the Gallician peasants were not unfavourable 
to Austrian rule ; and with all the slowness inherent in a Haps- 
burg it cannot be difficult for that dynasty to inaugurate reform 
in her Slav provinces quite as speedily as ever Russia will 
betray. Our interest, it is needless to observe, is to see internal 
reforms throughout the East, and we do not necessarily side 
with Austrian tactics, because we wish to see her retain the 
goodwill of those of her subjects who happen to be ethnogra- 
phically the same as the Russians. 

When Napoleon I. said that some day Europe would have to 
choose between being Cossack and Republican, he gave expres- 
sion to the sentiments of the party of progress and freedom 
against old tradition and slavery. Europe, including Russia, has 
selected Republicanism because Cossackism, in the sense Napo- 
leon used the word, ceased to exist when the ukase of eman- 
cipation was published. For this reason those who still regard 
Russia and the United States as the antipodes of each other 
scarcely grasp present facts under which the majority of both 
nations are individually landed proprietors. It is true that 
Russia has not representative institutions in their full perfection, 
but they will follow in due time. 

The strict alliance between the Courts of Washington and St. 
Petersburg, always more than cordial during the Crimean and 
Confederate wars, has received a fresh proof in the visit of Mr. 
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Fox, the Under Secretary of the United States Navy, in August 
last year, when he came to congratulate the Czar on his preser- 
vation from the assassin, and also, as it’ appears, to do a little 
business in the purchase of the territory already alluded to. As 
we stated at the commencement of this paper, we believe that 
America has been before us in recognising in Russia a young 
nation with a tendency to free institutions, and we prefer to assign 
this as the motif for the alliance rather than accuse them both, 
as some have done in our hearing, of a common jealousy for all 
that constitutes civilization in Western Europe. Doubtless 
there is a hope that the alliance may be useful, but it is not a 
friendship that precludes one on our part. By nature the Rus- 
sian and Anglo-Saxon are sympathetic. In their love of trade, 
in their energy, in their hospitality they are en rapport. The 
Russian and Italian natures do notassimilate. With the Anglo- 
Saxon it is different. Less highly civilized, more open-handed, 
more rough and ready than the Latin races, the Russian finds in 
our countrymen more that appeals to his sympathy. As with 
people so with courts and cabinets ; and if there is any value in 
a Russian alliance, it is the fault of our statesmen and diplo- 
matistsif those of our lineage across the Atlantic supplant us at 
the Winter Palace. 

A paper on Russia during the present reign would not be com- 
plete without some allusion to one of the most striking events in 
its history, which the peasant of the future will ever recal as he 
passes the little memorial chapel by the summer garden, the 
scene of the attempted assassination of Alexander II., on the 4th 
April, 1866. As we write these lines the telegraph informs us of 
another attempt at Paris, from which he was happily preserved. 
The first was the work of a fool, the second of a fanatic, and both 
are only calculated to endear the Czar-Liberator more than ever 
to the hearts of his subjects. The intense excitement of the 
masses* which we witnessed at St. Petersburg, after the first 
attempt, it would be difficult to describe, nor would it be in place 
here. Rather let us note the action of the tory section of the 
Czar’s counsellors when called on to deduce a policy from a 
wicked act. The causes which led to it have been described in 
general terms in the report of the commission appointed to 





* An excitement and enthusiasm repeated on the occasion of the Czar’s 
return from Paris this year. The correspondent of L’Indépendance Belge 
apologizes for his numerous details of the reception of the Czar by his people, 
in saying—‘‘ C'est que cette réception a eu un caractére tout spontané et une 
sérieuse signification. Ce n’était pas une de ces démonstrations banales et obligées, 
qui se repétent souvent en Russie comme ailleurs. C’était bien et diiment la 
manifestation de cet amour raisonné que notre peuple nourrit pour Alexandre 
IT. son libérateur et son régénérateur.” , 
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examine the evidence which Mouravieff had collected together. 
Whatever criticism we may pass on the manner in which they 
have fulfilled their duty, we. may fairly observe that it would 
have had a greater historical value if accompanied by some, at 
least, of the evidence on which it is based. After recounting in 
general terms the history of the would-be assassin and his 
associates, the commission conclude their report by reproving 
those in power for having relaxed the rigour of their surveillance, 
for having permitted increased freedom of the press, and for 
having given greater facilities for the dissemination of foreign 
literature. They even go so far as to insinuate that the steam- 
boats on the Volga, those tardy pioneers of railway civilization, 
were to be used as a means for propagating dangerous tenets, and 
they make their covert allusion to these steamers with the evi- 
dent intention of suggesting that their presence in developing 
the internal traffic of the empire is not an unmixed evil.* 

It is difficult to understand against whom the reproofs of the 
commission were directed, for they were too sweeping and too 
general to be applicable to a minister. We conclude they were 
intended as an attack on the general policy of moderation and 
liberal views which have distinguished the Emperor. If this be 
a correct view, if these are the reactionary sentiments of a party 
who can see in books only the tools of the extreme Reds, and in 
the influence of the press only that evil side which touches the 
impressionable and the dissolute; if this is the insidious way by 
which, whilst apparently seeking to serve their imperial master, 
they would convey to his ear their own most womanly fears, well 
might we imagine a scene in which Alexander II. should recal 
some of the proudest days of his life, and in doing so rebuke those 
hearts faithless in their countrymen and frightened by the ghosts 
of revolutionists on board the Volga steamboats. We could 
imagine, then, that Alexander should take these men to the 
balcony of the Winter Palace, and recal to their recollection the 
5th, 6th, 7th, and many more days in April, when peasants in- 
numerable stood beneath his windows for one sight of his kindly 
face, when hurrahs rent the air, and hard, rough men wept for 
joy, shouts and tears expressing the loving feelings of a people 
for the man who had made them free! We could imagine the 
Czar-Liberator directing his minister to bring the piles and piles 
of addresses of sympathy from his people that flocked in for 
weeks and weeks from all parts of the empire! We could imagine 
the Czar recal to the memory of his craven counsellors these 





* It is said that an ancient tory sighed for the good old coach days. Well! 
there was speed then and a certain limited comfort ; but fancy sighing for the 
days of horses and pillions, or what is the same comparatively in Russia as far 
as speed, not comfort, is concerned, fancy sighing for a tarentasse ! 
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multitudes who rallied-in heart and feeling round his throne! 
We could hear him say, with a dignity he so worthily bears— 
“It is for this people, for these peasants, for these masses now 
“uneducated, but fast rising out of the abyss of ignorance, in 
“which you, princes and landowners, left them, that I have 
“loosened the rigour of the laws which circumscribed the press, 
“and allowed foreign literature with its wisdom to mingle with 


’ “our own, and flow freely among my people! Think you that 


“T will at your craven bidding deny my people the mental food 
“which is to make them great, because some wretched spirits 
“have been unable to select the pure from the impure, the false 
“from the true?” Shch in the true interests of Russia has been, 
we trust, the practical, if silent, reply of the Czar-Liberator. 

It was not our intention to act as a guide to the traveller 
who might visit this country, yet will we for a moment beg him 
to turn aside with us into the Summer Garden on the banks of 
the Neva at St. Petersburg. We are before the statue of a 
noble old man. It is Kreloff, the children’s story-teller, the 
Russian Asop. A little further, and we come across a statue* of 
Pouchkine, the great Russian poet. “Then we will ask him to 
turn into the Alexander Theatre, and witness the great actor 
Cimoiloff touching a people’s heart by his genius, interpreting 
in turn the Hamlet of Shakspeare or the Richelieu of Lytton, 
with a talent which has never been seen by this generation in 
England. Inquire without, and we shall find that he is neither 
unhonoured nor uncared for by those who preside over the 
nation’s welfare. Dead—intelligence and genius in this so-called 
barbarian country have found meet worshippers and fit monu- 
ment ; living—genius and talent are graced with the decorations 
which mark at least appreciation, and encouraged with the 
substantial fare of this world’s goods. We have left Shakspeare 
unhonoured, and many another Pouchkine without a nation’s 
mark of respect. In this, at least, let us take off our hats to 
Russia. : 

We have only now to conclude with a hope that what we have 
said may not be considered as an apology for autocracy, because 
in this case the sense of the Czar has over-ruled the wishes of 
those surrounding him, who perpetually cry in his ears ‘a faut 
rebrousser chemin. We should much regret if there be any 
mistake about the nature of the commendation we bestow on 





* Two other statues will, doubtless, attract the visitor—that of the noble 
classical figure of Peter the Great, in the Isaac’s plain; the other of N icholas, 
some few hundred yards distant. A mot by some satirical art-critic will bear 
repeating :—“ It has been said that there is but one step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous. This is an error; from the statue of Peter the Great to that 
of Nicholas there is at least a quarter of a mile.” 
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Russia and her institutions. In recognising present reforms we 
do not attempt to whitewash a past. With nations as with 
children, we may despair of new ways if we never cease to forget 
the naughtiness of youth time. 

Our object has been to draw attention to a people who have 
before them the race for complete freedom we have run our- 
selves ; freedom from the tyranny of princes, because their Czar 
has accorded it ; freedom from the tyranny of fanaticism, because 
it is not an essential of their faith ; freedom from the tyranny of 
their own passions, because God has given them intelligence 
which shall yield a rich harvest of thought, when full and 
perfect education shall crown the edifice their ruler has begun. 
Acknowledging, as none would be more ready to do than the 
Russians themselves, her deficiencies, there is yet ground for 
commendation of Emperor and people ; and if the curbing of 
princes’ power, the reform of a vicious police, the enfranchise- 
ment of millions, is not a proof that the song of humanity which 
Victor Hugo never ceases to sing, has at length found an echo 
in Russia ; if this is not the case, then freedom is an idea, and 
Hugo’s perpetual song the outpouring of vague sentiment! The 
wave of true Christianity, as distinguished from that of priests, 
has at length left its mark on Russian soil; it may, perchance, 
recede with the tide of human passions, common to them as to 
other nations, but again assuredly shall it surge still higher, aided - 
by the noble emulation of an emancipated people ! 


Nore.—The work on Russia by the Marquis de Custine (Paris: 1839) has 
not been included with the others at the head of this article, but it-is worth 
reading, if only to compare the state of society then with that apparently 
existing at the present time. No doubt the well-known quotation which 
heads the title-page, taken from the precepts of some former ruler, to 
the effect that foreigners “should always be well received, so as to take away 
an agreeable impression of the people,” is a standard article of faith, and has 
been brought to bear on Mr. Dicey as on the Marquis, but it must not blind 
us to the facts seen by one or the other writer. The Frenchman was there 
during the period of Nicholas’s most potent rule, when serfdom was at its 
worst, yet he is compelled, in justice to Nicholas, to quote his remark to a 
deputation of peasants, “That if it depended on him they should not have to 
wait for their freedom,” a remark, by the way, which led to something very 
like a revolution in the districts whence the peasants came, and afforded the 
travelled Frenchman an opportunity for recounting one of the most touching 
stories connected with the peasants and their intendants we have ever read. 
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The Foreign Books noticed in the following sections are chiefly supplied by Messrs. 
pa go & Noreatse, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, and Mr. Nutt, 270, 
trand. 





THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


R. LIDDON’S Bampton Lectures for 1866 are somewhat 

above the average of those productions.!_ They exhibit compe- 

tent learning with clearness of arrangement and expression. Whether 

they can be considered logically effective for their purpose is another 

question. The object of them is to establish the divinity, or more 

strictly speaking, the proper Deity or Godhead of Jesus Christ. The 
lecturer states the theme of his discourses thus :— 


“Your conscience cannot decline to decide in favour of the general duty of 
adoring Jesus Christ, or against it. And this decision pre-supposes the reso- 
lution, in one sense or the other, of the dogmatic question on which it depends. 
Christ either is or He is not God. The worship which is paid to Christ either 
ought to be paid to Him, or it ought to be, not merely withheld, but de- 
nounced, It is either rigorously due from all Christians to our Lord, or it is 
an outrage upon the rights of God.”—p. 61. ° 


The next care of the lecturer is to set forth the problem which has to 
be solved in terms of the dogmatic theology, and he then maps out 
the ground which his sermons are to cover in the following words :— 
** In these Lectures, an attempt will be made to lay bare and to re-assert some 
few of the bases upon which that Cardinal Truth [of the Godhead of Jesus 
Christ] itself reposes in the consciousness of the Church, and to kindle per- 
chance, in some souls, a fresh sense of its unspeakable importance. It will be 
our object to examine such anticipations of the doctrine as are found in the 
Old Testament, to note how it is implied in the work of Jesus Christ, and how 
inseparable it is from His recorded consciousness of His personality and Mis- 
sion, to trace its distinct, although varying assertion in the writings of His 
a Apostles, and in the earliest ages of His Church; and finally, to show 
ow intimate and important are its relations to all that is dearest to the heart 
and faith of a Christian.”—p. 64. 
After a general statement of the theological questions to be discussed in 
the first lecture, the ensuing argument is distributed under the headings 
of “Anticipations of Christ’s Divinity in the Old Testament” (Lect. 2) ; 
“ Our Lord’s Work in the World a Witness of His Divinity” (Lect. 3) ; 
“Our Lord’s Divinity as witnessed by His Consciousness’’ (Lect. 4) ; 
“The Doctrine of Christ’s Divinity in the Writings of St. John” 
(Lect. 5); “Our Lord’s Divinity as taught by St. James, St. Peter, 
and St. Paul’ (Lect. 6); “The Homoousion” (Lect. 7); “Conse- 
quences of the Doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity” (Lect. 8). Afterwards 
the sum of the whole is given in the following recapitulation :— 





1 “The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Eight Lectures 
preached before the University of Oxford, in the Year 1866, on the Foundation 
of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury.” By Henry Parry 
Liddon, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Prebendary of Salisbury, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. London: Rivington. 1867. 
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“The Divinity of God’s own Son, freely given for us sinners to suffer and to 
die, is the very heart of our Christian faith. It cannot be denied without 
tearing out the vitals of a living Christianity. Its roots are struck far back 
into the prophecy, the typology, the ethics of the Old Testament. It alone 
supplies a satisfactory explanation of the moral attitude of our Lord towards 
His contemporaries. It is the key to His teaching, to His miracles, to the 
leading mysteries of His life, to His power of controlling the issues of history. 
It is put forward by apostles who, differing in much besides, were made one b 
this bith in His Divinity, and in the truths which are bound up with it. It 
enters into the world of speculative discussion; it is analysed, criticised, de- 
nounced, proscribed, betrayed; yet it emerges from the crucible wherein it has 
been exposed to the action of every intellectual solvent that hostile ingenuity 
could devise; it has lost nothing from, it has added nothing to, its original 
significance ; it has been clothed in a symbol which interprets it to new gene- 
— and which lives in the confessions of a grateful Church.”—pp. 745, 

46. 


The whole Bible thus becomes a scaffolding for the dogmas of the 
Nicene Creed; and we have the most old-fashioned scheme of adum- 
bration, prophecy, and type carried through the whole of the Old Tes- 
tament: we have the “seed” of the woman, the Jehovah entertained 
in the tent at Mamre, the personal “Shiloh,” the “Star of Jacob,” 
and the old stock of “ proofs,” as they may be worked up from Newton 
on the Prophecies and Watts’s Scripture History. There are some fair 
observations on the Logos of Philo in the second lecture ; in the third 
is maintained the opinion that the Gospel made its way, not by reason 
of, but in spite of its peculiar doctrines and excellencies, and therefore 
supernaturally. But it is the fourth lecture which is most worthy of 
notice for the sake of its argument—“ The Dogma is at home in the 
pages of the Evangelists” (p. 230), the Christ of history is identical 
with the Christ of dogma, as evidenced by his miracles, his self-asser- 
tion, and the apparent phenomena of his consciousness. Now the coin- 
cidence between the dogma and the Evangelical narratives, to whatever 
extent it may be conceded, by no means necessarily implies all that 
Mr. Liddon would infer from it. He assumes that the Evangelical 
narratives were antecedent to and constructed independently of the 
dogma, whereas it is at least an equally tenable hypothesis that it was 
the nascent dogma which gave form to the narratives. We see dogma 
in the visible process of formation in the Pauline Epistles, when as yet 
the picture of the life of Christ had not taken its shape. And this ob- 
servation applies particularly to the miraculous events in the Gospel 
narratives ; for,as has been often remarked, St. Paul makes no allusion 
to the miraculous story as we have it in the Evangelists. The only ex- 
ception, or apparent exception, is in his reference to the resurrection of 
Christ ; but the resurrection with Paul is by no means a literal corporeal 
resurrection as with the Evangelists; his &¢0n xdyoé implies no more 
than a flash and a sound, which he interpreted as a presence of Christ ; 
nor does the &¢0n éxavw wevraxosio adehpoic éparat imply anything 
more than some like striking phenomenon which the “brethren” 
—for they are so described as already converts—interpreted in like 
manner; the “ at once” excludes the manifestation of a palpable body 
to five hundred witnesses. The belief, such as was St. Paul’s, in a 
continued celestial life of Christ, and in a continued life of those his 
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members, who being planted together in the likeness of his death and 
mortifying sin, should be planted also in the likeness of his resurrec- 
tion became materialized afterwards in accordance with grosser Jewish 
conceptions, into the history of a bodily resurrection of Christ and the 
expectation of a bodily resurrection of mankind from the graves. Mr. 
Liddon, therefore, goes too far when he says, “a denial of the literal 
resurrection of the human body of Jesus involves nothing less than an ab- 
solute and total rejection of Christianity” (p. 233) ; at least he is assum- 
ing too much when he insists that the rising of Christ, set forth as the 
basis of his Gospel by St. Paul, 1 Cor. xv., must be a literal rising of 
bis human body. The importance of the bodily resurrection of Jesus 
to one part of Mr. Liddon’s argument is, that if the truth of it be 
allowed, the other miracles of the Gospels follow with it; we should 
rather say that some of the other miracles, such as those of the Incar- 
nation and Ascension, if they must be considered as necessarily con- 
nected with the resurrection, are such as to destroy its credibility along 
with their own. He urges, indeed, that to expel the miracles is to 
substitute a new Christianity (p. 239), which may be true; but the 
question in the future as to Christianity will be between a new Chris- 
tianity or none; and as to the miracles themselves, whether there is 
sufficient evidence for them as facts or not. The lecturer however 
further insists that “the ethical beauty, nay, the moral integrity of 
our Lord’s character is dependent, whether we will it or not, upon the 
reality of his miracles” (p. 243); but it is difficult to see an ethical 
beauty in the capricious exercise of a superhuman power, in the suffer- 
ing people to fall into disease and death in order to show forth his glory 
in their restoration. While the possessor of such a power could be no 
example to other human beings, if would involve a very complicated 
problem to state the moral principles which should preside over its use. 
As to the human perfection of Jesus, Mr. Liddon presses an inference 
from his own “silence as to any sense of personal unworthiness” (p. 
247) ; but this is sufficiently accounted for if the Gospels are taken as 
the product of a nascent dogma; for as the person of Jesus came to be 
considered, if not divine, superhuman, they who so exalted him could not 
consistently represent him as conscious of defect or wrong. Moreover 
we have to deal in the Gospels with that which Jesus is reported to 
have said during a very short period of his life; nor can we distinguish 
the portions where we have the genuine expression of his own con- 
sciousness and those which present the implicit judgment of his fol- 
lowers. In our Lord’s teaching, observes Mr. Liddon, there are two 
levels, the first principally moral; but in the second “he placed be- 
yond a doubt, by the most explicit statements, that which might have 
been more than suspected, if he had only preached the Sermon on the 
Mount” (p. 256). The claim to divinity, he thinks, is substantially 
set forth in Matt. xxv.; but the testimonies of the fourth Gospel ex- 
emplify more fully this higher level of the Saviour’s doctrinal teaching. 
Mr. Liddon is thus led to examine the question of the authorship of 
the fourth Gospel, which he does in the fifth lecture, but in a very in- 
efficient and one-sided manner. He omits all notice of the internal 
evidence against the genuineness from the discrepancies between the 
story of the fourth Gospel and that of the Synoptics; he does not even 
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notice the difference between them as to the day of the crucifixion; 
he ignores the existence of two Johns of Ephesus; he is silent as to 
the mention by Justin of John the Apostle as the author of the Apo- 
calypse, though he never names any John as the author of a Gospel; 
he attributes to the same Justin citations of the Gospel, though the 
few passages indicated bave no formula of citation, and the similarity 
between them and the Gospel is sufficiently accounted for on the sup- 
position of common or cognate sources; he attempts to invalidate the 
inference from the fact that Papias, though he mentions Matthew and 
Mark, makes no reference to the Gospel of St. John, by saying that 
“ we have no evidence that Papias did not speak of it in that larger part 
of his writings which has been lost,’ forgetting that Eusebius had be- 
fore him the works of Papias which we have not, and that it is incon- 
ceivable he should not have quoted from Papias any testimony, if such 
existed, concerning the authorship of the Gospel of John, as he did 
concerning those of Matthew and Mark; that it is inconceivable also 
that Papias, who was a hearer of the presbyter John of Ephesus, 
should have omitted all mention of the Gospel of the Apostle John, if 
it were really known to him as such. Then the Lecturer relies on the 
exceedingly loose statements of Hippolytus as to commentaries on the 
fourth Gospel by various heretical writers whom he places at the com- 
mencement of the second century, and calls this a forcing back of the 
Gospel (as the Apostle’s work) within the limits of the first century :— 
nothing, indeed, can well be more partial or incomplete, although it is 
a part of the work which ought to have been elaborated with more 
than ordinary care. On the whole, Mr. Liddon, in order to make his 
ground good, must feel himself driven to rely on tradition as authori- 
tative. Church tradition—for tradition, as merely historical or secular, 
is so weak and broken that it will not answer his purpose—and, indeed, 
though he condescends, as it were, to argue various points in connexion 
with his subject, he does so as referring to an infallible guide in the Scrip- 
tures to which he appeals,—as if his controversy were with the old- 
fashioned Arians or Socinians, who would have admitted that infalli- 
bility as well as himself. He has not contributed anything available 
to the defence of the old dogmatism against its assailants of the present 
day. 

The success which attended the first series of “ The Church and the 
World,” has emboldened the editor to issue a second series.2 The 
contributors are not the same, although of the same school: and the 
essays in the second volume will be found to harp very much upon the 
same subjects with those of the first, without throwing any further 
light upon them, or upon the relation in which the writers stand to the 
bulk of the Established Church of England. Putting aside, however, 
all reference to the mere frippery of some parts of the so-called Ritual- 
ism, we apprehend the common sense of the country will decide that 
these are not the persons to advance the claims of a supernatural priestly 
authority in doctrine and discipline; and that, even if they can find in 
the Liturgy of the Established Church some pegs on which to hang 





2 «The Church and the World: Essays on Questions of the Day in 1867.” By 
Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. London: Longmans, 
18 67. 
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their fine-spun antiquarian and ecclesiastical demonstrations, they are 
not justified as the retained ministers of a national institution in defy- 
ing the general understanding under which the laity have consented to 
perpetuate and endow with various privileges a distinct clerical class. 
Whether there is a supernatural order of things, as distinct from the 
natural order, a divine society participating in supernatural influences, 
of which the clergy are the administrators, and entitled to call itself 
the Church of God, as distinct from the mere human society which is 
known as the world—whether there be such supernatural order and 
such a divinely constituted society—must be fought out between the 
maintainers of one sole natural order, and the priesthood of which the 
Anglican ritualists are only the feeble imitators. 

The more consistent pretensions of the Roman Church are set forth 
in the volume of essays edited by Archbishop Manning.’ It comprises 
ten papers. The first is a reprint of Dr. Manning’s address to the 
Catholic Academia in the session 1866-1867, principally descriptive of 
the hopeful prospects of the Church of Rome in England at the present 
day. Then follow two papers by Mr. Ward, which are devoted to the 
illustration and enforcement of the following propositions, as beyond 
question implied in Catholic doctrine and practice :— 


“1, The perfection of man consists exclusively in the perfection of his 
moral and spiritual nature; intellectual excellence forming no part of it what- 
ever. 2. The intellect, however, can afford most important service towards 

6 


promoting the spiritual welfare of mankind.”—p. 26. 


By “intellect” he means that faculty whereby we carry forward scien- 
tific processes of thought (p. 46); and he describes as anti-Catholic, 
and even atheistic, the tenet that “ man’s perfection consists in the co- 
ordinate perfection of the constituent elements of his nature” (p. 47). 
He will not allow that the anti-Catholic schools have any true appre- 
ciation of the moral and spiritual—indeed nothing can well exceed the 
harshness, the crudity, the unkindliness and exaggeration of Mr. Ward’s 
statement, both of the Catholic and anti-Catholic doctrine on the sub- 
ject of the relation between the intellectual and moral constituents of 
the human nature. Mr. Oakeley’s Essay on the “ Mission and Prospects 
of the Catholic Church in England” is not particularly remarkable: he 
anticipates the re-conversion of the English people to Catholicity ; he 
points out the failures of the Established Church and of the Reforma- 
tion principles—they are experiments which have spun themselves out 
—he assumes that where they have failed socially and politically, morally 
and religiously, the Catholic scheme will succeed—as if that also had 
not had already its day of experiment and of failure. “Christianity in 
relation to Civil Society,” is a part of a ponderous disquisition on the 
function of the Christian society in the world—proceeding on the assump- 
tion of the confusion and deterioration introduced into the nature of man 
individually and collectively by the Fall of Adam which thus requires for 
its regeneration the action of a Holy Society, and this the Christian 
Churchis, acting asthe organ of itshead,Jesus Christ, and carryingout,the 





3 «¢ Essays on Religion and Literature.” By Various Writers. Edited by Arch- 
bishop Manning. Second Series. London: Longmans, 1867. 
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purpose of His divine will. Mr. Lucas maintains that this Holy Society 
is expressly constituted to apply the remedy of the Christian doctrine 
in such a manner as to counteract the manifestation of sin in all its 
details—and, what is astounding, he appears to imagine that as a matter 
of fact it has done so. “The Philosophy of Christianity” is the title 
of Mr. Christie’s essay—apparently a misnomer. The philosophy of 
Christianity would imply.that Christianity could be the object of a 
philosophy higher than itself, tracing its causes and assigning its place 
among other phenomena, which would be quite contrary to Mr. 
Christie’s meaning ; and so we do not meet with that phrase again, as 
we believe, in the essay. More strictly speaking, “ Christian philo- 
sophy”’ is described by Mr. Christie as embracing within its circuit all 
the objects of knowledge which man is capable of apprehending—“ the 
sensible world, intellectual beings, and God, and all that has been 
known about them by natural or supernatural means’’ (p. 243) ; and 
“the act by which the Christian philosopher apprehends the super- 
natural objects of which he is cognizant is an act of faith” (p. 244) ; 
and thus by the acts and habits of faith which are peculiar to him and 
by the supernatural objects about which they are exercised, the Chris- 
tian philosopher is distinguished from the scientific man, who is engaged 
simply about natural objects. Christian philosophy thus consists dis- 
tinctively in the recognition of a supernatural order, to which as 
Christians we belong; and in the.controversy with the mere man of 
science, who does not as yet admit a supernatural order, the main 
instrument will be the argument from analogy. Indeed the proof of 
a supernatural order is not syllogistic or strictly evidential, but only 
a presumption from probability. Mr. Christie is not alarmed at ad- 
mitting that in order to reach the conclusions required by the Roman 
Catholic scheme it will be necessary to show— 

“1, That the alleged existence of a supernatural order is credible and pro- 
bable; 2. That the alleged fact of a revelation by which that supernatural 
order is to a certain degree made known to maz, is also credible and probable ; 
3. That the alleged manner of its promulgation is no less credible and pro- 
bable; 4. That the alleged credentials by which its Teacher established his 
mission, are such as might have been expected; 5. That the notes of authority 
contained in those credentials are clear, sufficient, and characteristic; 6. That 
there exists on earth a teacher designated by those notes; 7. That all other 
teachers are proved to be mere pretenders by their want of these notes, and 
the opposition of their teaching to thatof the authorized teacher; and finally, 
8. That the True Teacher is secured against the loss of these notes to the end 
of the world.” —p. 257. 

Nor does he appear to be sensible that if the balance of credibility or 
probability should be adverse to himself as to any one of these steps 
of his argument—his grand conclusion of the perpetual infallibility of 
the Holy See must fall to the ground. Many Protestants will go with 
him some way in his assumptions, but will part company with him when 
he maintains that the object of the Gospel miracles, and especially of 
the Resurrection of Jesus, was to prove not the truth of Revelation 
itself, but only the Divine Mission of the Teacher. It is, however, 
essential to the thorough scheme of these Neo-Catholics that all certi- 
tude as to things supernatural should hang upon the infallibility of the 
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Teacher who continues to be represented by the occupant of the Chair 
of St. Peter. So that even if they agree as to the reality of Christ’s 
corporeal Resurrection, there are still many points of vital importance 
at issue between the Protestant and Romanist. As to the Resurrection 
itself, however, it cannot be said that Mr. Christie has established it 
as a basis either for Romanists or Protestants better than it was 
established before. On his own theory indeed he has thrown an ad- 
ditional element of weakness into the proof of it—for according to him 
there can be no certainty or knowledge as to things supernatural 
except under the guidance of the Divinely Commissioned Teacher : 
the Resurrection of Christ can therefore only be known through testi- 
mony which the Catholic Church guarantees, although until the 
Resurrection be known, there is no ground for supposing the existence 
of the Catholic Church. In his pretended review of the evidence itself 
to the truth of Christ’s Resurrection, Mr. Christie confines himself 
principally to the testimony of the Apostles as given in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and thinks it of importance to dilate on the Gospel evidence 
for the reality of the death of Christ, without apparently the least 
suspicion that the accounts of the death itself and of the entombment 
are obviously controversial statements, framed in order to meet objec- 
tions—as for instance, the statement in Matth. xxvii. 62-66, to meet 
the allegation that Christ’s body was removed from the grave by his 
disciples, and the account of the piercing in John xix. 33, 34, to 
meet the suspicion, after it had arisen, that the death might have been 
only apparent. Mr. Christie indeed, notwithstanding the loftiness of 
the words he uses, as if he were building up a great argument, exhibits 
the puerility to which an educated mind may be reduced when it has 
become accustomed to view all subjects through the Catholic spectacles. 
There is an Appendix on Miracles added to this paper, the tendency of 
which is to produce that haziness of judgment as to the proper denomi- 
nation of any event whatsoever—whether proof-miracle, grace-miracle, 
special Providence, or coincidence—in which it appears to be one of the 
highest privileges of the true Catholic to float: the following is 
characteristic :— 

“ As an illustration of what has been said—were a man suffering torture 
from the toothache to have recourse to a relic of St. Stanislaus Kostka, and 
make with it the sign of the Cross over the point of pain, and were he to re- 
ceive immediate relief, the event might be or might not be a miracle ; it might 
be a special Providence ; but there is nothing in reason to prevent its being an 
act of God’s charity, either in one way or the other.”—p. 304. 


Mr. Henry Wilberforce’s essay on “Some Events preparatory to the 
English Reformation,” is but slight, and calls for no remark; it is 
followed by another contribution from Archbishop Manning, on the 
“ Inspiration of Scripture.’ It is well known that the Roman doc- 
trine on the subject of Scripture was defined at Trent (April 8, 1546), 
and goes considerably beyond that of the English Church, as laid down 
in Art. VI. (1552, 1562); it is, therefore, quite incorrect for Dr. 
Manning to say, that with the exception of an alteration in the Canon 
of Scripture, “the traditional teaching of the Catholic Church, with 
its various opinions, was passively retained” (p. 352); as if a de- 
liberate omission of a doctrine was equivalent to its acceptance. It 
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may be very true that the opinions of Dr. Williams and Mr. Jowett, 
differ materially, on the subject of Scripture and its inspiration, from 
those of Hooker and Dr. Whitby; but all that can be said as to the 
Church of England itself is that, as constituted at its Reformation, 
there was room left in it for opinions contradictory to each other on 
this as well as on various other subjects. So that the “dictation of the 
Scriptures by the Holy Spirit,” the authorship of the several books, 
the acceptance of the entire books with all their parts, as contained in 
the Latin version,‘ on which points liberty is reserved in the Anglican 
communion, are closed by the Council of Trent. Dr. Manning con- 
siders, indeed, that the two related doctrines of the Infallibility of the 
Church and the Inspiration of Scripture are as yet in process of develop- 
ment, and will receive a final definition and authoritative declaration, 
as has been the case with the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
of the Virgin Mary. Meanwhile, he is not shaken by any apparent 
contradictions or difficulties in the Bible “ as to the divine axiom that 
Holy Scripture is exempt from all error.” And if this should appear 
irrational, he says, “ we can but answer—We neither derive our religion 
from the Scriptures, nor does it depend upon them. Our faith was in 
the world before the New Testament was written. The Scripture itself 
depends for its attestation upon the Witness who teaches us our faith, 
and that Witness is Divine—the centre and source of all our certainty 
is the perpetual voice of the Church of God.”—p. 384. 

In some respects the paper by Mr. Purcell is one of the most re- 
markable, and certainly, on its subject, as out-spoken as any in this 
out-spoken volume: we commend it to the attention of laymen of all 
creeds, at a time when the relation of the English people to the 
Roman Church is becoming very different from what it has been for 
many generations. We have been accustomed to regard religious 
differences in this country as matters concerning merely the individual 
conscience, to which therefore it is alike the duty and true policy of the 
State to allow free play: the disputes between Nonconformists and 
the Established Church have turned chiefly upon the right of sub- 
ordinate sects to profess their beliefs without injury to their civil 
rights: and when Protestants, whether Anglicans or Dissenters, em- 
ployed themselves heretofore in assailing safely, under the gis of “pro- 
tection,” what they conceived to be the Roman Catholic Church, they 
assailed it on account of a system of doctrine which they considered anti- 
scriptural and soul-destroying. The more liberal politicians desired to 
admit Roman Catholics to equal political and civil privileges with 
other citizens, on the principle that every man should be at liberty 
to believe and worship as his conscience might dictate, however absurd 
some of his notions and practices might appear to others, so long as 
he, on his part, did not seek to limit the liberty of others. And as to 
certain pretensions of the Pope in the Middle Ages, it was generally 
taken for granted that they were obsolete, and repudiated by enlightened 
Catholics themselves. No persons or parties seem for a long while 
to have realized as possible the actual presence of the Roman 


4 Thus it would be unlawful in the Roman Church, though it is not so in the 
English, to reject 1 John v. 7 as an interpolation. 
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Catholic or Papal Church in this country as an organized corporation. 
But now that it is present in the country, we learn, that “there 
are only three positions in which the Church and State can stand 
to. each other; either the Church and the State are completely 
co-ordinate, or the State is subordinate to the Church, or the 
Church to the State’ (p. 408). The latter theory is repudiated 
on the authority of Gregory the Great, and the cv-ordination 
theory on the authority of various Decretals. The true relation 
of the State to the Church is not only declared by Papal, that is, by 
Christ’s, authority, but the necessity of the subordination is seen from 
the reason of the thing. For the Church alone can declare what is 
conformable to the Divine Will, and to all such declarations the Civil 
Power must render unhesitating obedience. To the Church is en- 
trusted the great end for which mankind was created, and the State 
must co-operate towards this end. And if kings do not co-operate, 
popes, by virtue of a right inherent in the papacy, and as vicegerents 
of Christ, can deposedhem. Supreme sovereignty is vested in the 
Church. One of the attributes of sovereignty is judgment ; and the 
last punishment of kings is deposition (pp. 415, 416). It is true the 
State has a proper sphere of action, but the limits of that sphere and 
the mode of action within it are to be defined by the Church, of which 
the function thus operates directly in its own sphere, and indirectly in 
the civil sphere, but is supreme in both. As an illustration of the true 
theory of the supremacy of the Papal Church, Mr. Purcell refers to 
the more moderate theories which have been entertained at times by 
Gallican and English Catholics, and demonstrates that they are incom- 
patible with the “divine rights of the Papacy.” Thus, Mr. Pitt was 
desirous in 1791 of passing a measure of Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation, and certain questions were proposed to the Faculties of Di- 
vinity in six Catholic Universities of the Continent as to the nature 
and extent of the Papal authority in temporal matters. ‘The Faculty 
of the Sorbonne, with which the other universities substantially agreed, 
met with a direct negative the question whether the Pope or any 
other authority of the Church of Rome could exercise any civil juris- 
diction in the realm of England, or could absolve or release the subjects 
of the King of England from their allegiance, and it did so in accor- 
dance with a censure which it had pronounced in 1626 on certain 
propositions from a treatise of Santarelli. Of the propositions so 
condemned by the Gallican University, and which Mr. Purcell now 
sets up as descriptive of the normal relations of the Church to the 
State in a Christian nation, the following are the principal :— 


“ The spiritual power of the Church entrusted to its prelates, extends even 
to temporals, to the end that it may conveniently help the faithful to their 
spiritual end, and supply the defect of the temporal power, if the temporal 

ower should be negligent in the execution of its duty, &c. The Pope can 
inflict temporal punishment on sovervigns for heresy, and deprive them of their 
kingdoms, and free their subjects from obedience. The Pope has both temporal 
and spiritual power by Divine right. . . . If for the common good of the 
Church, wisdom and sound reason require that temporal punishment should be 
inflicted on disobedient and seat princes, or even that they should be 


dethroned, the Pope has a right to punish them in that manner.” —pp. 446, 447. 
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Mr. Purcell therefore expresses unbounded indignation that Univer- 
sities should presume to express opinions adverse to the rights of tlie 
Holy See. A certain number indeed of English Catholics subscribed a 
protest in 1791 against the doctrines condemned by the Universities, 
and an oath framed on the precise terms of this protestation was 
presented to Parliament for the purpose of obtaining the Relief Act. 
But the oath was condemned by the Vicars Apostolic of England in 
accordance with directions from the Holy See. And the claim now 
ostentatiously put forth in this essay, under the sanction of the so- 
called Archbishop of Westminster, is, that in all civil matters affecting 
spiritual interests the Church is predominant, especially in all matters 
concerning marriage, education, and the laws respecting labour and the 
relief of the poor. In fact, “the domain in which the State, after 
defending society and punishing evil doers, has supreme and exclusive 
power, is very limited indeed” (p.458). And then Mr. Purcell adds :— 


“To put an extreme case to which I wish tocome, The election of a prince 
in a Christian community, inasmuch as temporal government deeply concerns 
the spiritual welfare of a people, cannot be put in the category of a purely civil 
act. If, therefore, an heretical prince is elected or succeeds to the throne, the 
Church has a right to say, I annul the election, or I forbid the succession ; or, 
again, if a king of a Christian nation falls into heresy, he commits an offence 
against God, in whose name and by whose authority he reigns, and against his 
people, for whose spiritual as oa as temporal good he governs. ‘Therefore 
it is in the power of the Church, by virtue of the supreme authority with which 
she is vested by Christ over all Christian men, to —— such a prince ia 
punishment of his spiritual crime, and to preserve his subjects from the danger 
of being led by his precept and example into heresy or spiritual rebellion.” — 
pp. 458, 459. 

When individuals imagine that they are the delegates upon earth of 
Jesus Christ, or the organs of the Holy Ghost, they are placed in safe 
custody. When like delusions are shared by numbers, history must 
be trusted to demonstrate their futility. In the meantime the temporal 
claims which these Roman Churchmen found upon a supernatural basis 
are like nothing so much as those of the Fifth Monarchy men. “The 
earth is given to the Saints of the Lord, and we are the Saints.” 
This volume is concluded by a scholarlike essay on Certain Sacrificial 
Words used by St. Paul, by Monsignor Patterson. 

Serving to the advancement of the high Anglican views are Mr. 
Orby Shipley’s “Tracts,” and Mr. Bennett on the “Church’s Broken 
Unity.’ 

™ i New Vicar’’® advocates a more moderate Ritualism, “ High 
Church” enough, but not so extreme as that of Mr. Shipley and his 





5 “Tracts for the Day: Essays on Theological Subjects.” By Various Authors. 
No. 5. ‘The Real Presence.” Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. London: 
Longmans. 1867. 

‘*The Church’s Broken Unity. On Presbyterianism and Irvingism.” Edited by 
Rev. W. J.E. Bennett, Vicar of Frome Selwood. London: J. T. Hayes. 1867. 

6 “Our New Vicar; or, Plain Words on Ritual and Parish Work.” By the 
Rev. J. S. Monsell, LL.D., Rural Dean and Vicar of Egham. London: Mac- 
millan. 1867. 
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friends, on the subject of the Eucharist, “ Anglican” rather than 
“ Catholic,” and not giving in to the delusions of the Romanists. 

The author of “ Ecclesia Dei’? conceives of the Church as a society 
which has existed from the beginning of man’s history, for the purpose 


of testifying and perfecting his restoration into the divine family, of 


which the privileges have been lost by the fall of Adam, and only to 
be regained by an assimilation to the Redeemer revealed as the true 
Son of Man, and head of the human race. Our actual ecclesias- 
tical and parochial organizations might, he thinks, serve instrumentally 
towards the gathering together in associations the true people of God, 
whose union or congregation might be expected to draw forth 
further gifts of the Divine Spirit, and proofs of their membership, 
together with other unfallen spiritual beings, in one great spiritual 
family in heaven and earth. 

It is a great relief to turn now to the -pages of an investigator who 
is not afraid to follow the light of reason wherever it, may guide him, 
even in his Biblical inquiries. We must say that Dr. Kalisch has 
made great advances since the publication of his “ Genesis” nine years 
ago ; and we hope the present volume,® which far surpasses its meritori- © 
ous predecessor in learning and research, in method and arrangement, 
and not least in the distinctness and boldness of the views which it 
enounces, will attract a still larger share of public attention. The 
volume consists of anew and careful version of the original text, which 
is added at the end; beneath the version is a running commentary of 
general as well as philological remarks; but the bulk, and, in every 
sense of the word, the most important part of the volume, is made up of 
a number of interposed essays or treatises on important subjects. The 
method or economy of the volume, as Dr. Kalisch calls it, is founded 
upon the following principles:—1. The Biblical text (as of the Pen- 
tateuch) may be regarded objectively as it has come down to us—that 
is, be taken as a whole, and as presenting the unity which the last com- 
piler gave to it ; for whatever our critical opinion may be as to the ori- 
ginal elements which have entered into the composition, there is evidence 
of a master mind having welded together the constituent parts of the 
Pentateuch according to a unity of design. The mutual bearing of 
the parts, as well as the natural meaning of the parts, are illustrated 
in the general notes. 2. The books may be regarded as offering a sub- 
ject for analysis, to trace their growth out of earlier documents or 
traditions, to observe differences and discrepancies between their parts, 
and so to give a reasonable account of the developments of religious 
ideas and forms of worship among the Hebrews; this likewise the 





7 Ecclesia Dei. The Place and Functions of the Church in the Divine Order 
- “y Universe, and its Relations with the World.” London: Alexander Strahan. 

67. 

“Church Life: its Grounds and Obligations.” By the Author of “Ecclesia 
Dei.” The same. 

8 “A Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament, with a New 
Transiation.” By M. M. Kalisch, Ph..Doc., M.A. Leviticus, Part I. containing 
Chapters I. to X., with Treatises on Sacrifices and the Hebrew Priesthood, 
London: Longmans. 1867. 
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author does in the general notes. 3. There is a more important in- 
quiry as to the absolute truth of doctrines set forth, and of the 
value of precepts delivered in the books, nominally under the sanction 
of Jehovah himself. This involves a comparison of the religious de- 
velopment of the Hebrews with the religions of other nations, and 
with the conceptions of the Divine Being and of the relations of 
humanity thereto, unto which the most civilized races have attained. 
This has been undertaken in the Jarger treatises. In this manner the 
author believes he has been enabled “to do full justice to the Hebrew 
writers, without curtailing the claims due to science, history, and 
philosophy.” The disquisitions of which we have spoken are dis- 
tributed in two great divisions. Under the first division are comprised 
as many as twenty-six Essays, exhausting what may be called the 
comparative History of Sacrifice among the Hebrews and other nations, 
of which some of the most interesting are entitled “ Symbolical mean- 
ing of Objects connected with Sacrifices,” “ Sacrificial Ceremonies and 
their meaning,” “On Human Sacrifices in General, and among the 
Hebrews,” “ ‘The Doctrine of Vicarious Sacrifice,” and the “ Christian 
Sacrifice,” and especially “Conclusions and general remarks on the 
Theology of the Past and the Future.” The author places the 
religious conceptions of the Hebrew at a high elevation compared with 
those of other ancient nations; he observes, however, that they were 
generated, as by a process of growth, and that they are superseded or 
about to be superseded by other conceptions necessarily impressed 
upon the modern mind by the progress of knowledge and observation. 
For if from the notions which underlie our whole modern life we turn to 
the Scriptures, we are at once struck by a different sphere of thought, 
as with respect to 1. Creation, 2. Miracles, 3. Prayer and other Devo- 
tions, 4. Revelation, 5. Inspiration, 6. Prophecy. Under the latter 
heading we find the following well-balanced observations :— 

“The gift of prophecy is nothing else but the gift of human reason and 
judgment, striving to penetrate through the veil of the future, and hence natu- 
rally liable to error. We are far from denying the peculiar importance and the 
most blissful [?] influence of the Hebrew ‘prophets;’ they were the ever 
moveable element of Israel’s religious training ; they counteracted, and for a 
long time successfully, the stagnation which the growth of the Levitical spirit 
threatened to produce; they fought with undaunted courage against the nar- 
rowness of the priesthood, and often against the presumption of kings; they 
vindicated the rights of the spirit against the rigid lifelessness of formulas, and 
of morality and virtue, against the encroachments of ritualism and the dogma; 
they were enlightened teachers in religion, and clear-sighted counsellors in 
politics; these objects—the purification of faith, the grrr of morals, 
and the advancement of national prosperity—constituted their chief mission ; 
prediction of the future was only their subordinate function.”—pp. 444, 445. 
He then produces a certain number of instances of failure in the ful- 
filment of prophecy, as of Amos vii. 11, compared with 1 Kings xiv. 
20; Jerem. xxii. 18, 19, compared 2 Kings xxiv. 6; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 
6; as of Ezechiel’s prediction (xxxvii. 15-22) of the political reunion 
of Israel and Judah, which has not been, and now never can be accom- 
plished ; and the destruction of Gaza (Amosi. 6, 7, Jerem. xlvii. 1 sqq., 
Zeph. ii, 4), which exists to the present day. He then adds— 
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“The coincidences are certainly much more numerous than the failures ; 
but the prophecies were commonly pronounced in general, and often in vague 
terms; the poetical elevation and the -rhetorical emphasis with which they 
were set forth were even unfavourable to nice accuracy; precise details were 
avoided, names of persons never mentioned (the mention of Cyrus by the second 
Isaiah at once betrays and proves the time at which this author wrote); and 
dates usually stated in round numbers or altogether omitted. Moreover many 
professed prophecies are in reality nothing but history in the form of prophe- 
cies; they were composed after the events to which they relate.”—p. 456. 


In the other group of disquisitions which we have referred to there is 
a subject argued and illustrated on which the conclusions of the 
author, if sound, are of the highest historical importance. It has 
long been observed by unprejudiced students of the Old Testament, 
that there is no trace in the subsequent history, of the ritual laid 
down in the Levitical law having ever been carried out. There is 
nothing like it in the period of the Judges, or of the undivided 
kingdom, or of the later kings with the exception of the sacerdotal 
movements under Hezekiah and Josiah. The “Law of Jehovah” 
frequently mentioned in the Psalms, is of a spiritual or moral nature, 
and has no connexion with any system of ceremonial, and if here 
and there are scattered about references to sacrifices and priests and 
Levites, these are far from corresponding to the system as laid down 
in the Pentateuch, especially if the statements of the Chronicles are 
set aside, which is a compilation subsequent to the time of the Baby- 
lonian captivity. With respect to the book of Deuteronomy, it is 
very generally allowed that it is not earlier than the reign of Josiah, and 
may be identical with the book said to have been found by Hilkiah in 
the house of the Lord ; an obvious contrivance for giving authority to 
its ordinances. But if that be a probable account of the origin of the 
Book of Deuteronomy, the difficulty with respect to the middle books 
of the Pentateuch is not thereby at all diminished. The provisions in 
the middle books are more elaborate and particular than those of 
Deuteronomy—and the question will therefore assume this shape— 
have we in Deuteronomy a relaxation of Leviticus, or in Leviticus a 
growth upon Deuteronomy. Recognising the existence in the book 
of Leviticus of portions of older law, Dr. Kalisch comes to the conclu- 
sion that its date as we now have it is subsequent to the exile. 


“It is surprising,” he says, “ that the whole of Deuteronomy, which purports 
to be a recapitulation of the Law, and inculcates anew nearly all the precepts of 
the preceding books, does not mention any portion of the sacrificial rituals of 
Leviticus, nor even indirectly refer to it. in fact, it contains nothing beyond 
general allusions to holocausts, thank-offerings, and free-will gifts, in the 
manner of Genesis and Exodus; it has a few fundamental provisions anne 
faultlessness of the victims, the duty of exclusively sacrificing at the cent 
sanctuary, the dedication and offering of the first-fruits and tithes, and the pro- 
hibition of blood. But it is slink thaw’ the Tabernacle and its service, about 


the daily sacrifices and the shew-bread, and various offerings of purification. 
It does not make a single mention either of sin-offerings or trespass-offerings, 
those specifically Hebrew sacrifices.”—p. 43. 


Bearing in mind that the inquiry as to the relation between Leviticus 
and Deuteronomy starts from the datum of the composition of the 
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latter book not earlier than the seventh century before the Christian 
era, there is great force in what Dr. Kalisch says— 


“That the minuteness of the sacrificial ritual laid down in Leviticus accords 
agra with the spirit of the post-Babylonian times, and finds a faithful reflex 
in the thoroughly Levitical books of Chronicles.”—p. 44. 


And this will be acknowledged, even by those who do not go with the 
learned author, or not to the full extent, when he says— 


“The book of Leviticus manifests a decided progress in the depth and purity 
of religious notions and in the spiritual character of public worship, especially 
with regard to the expiatory offerings not even mentioned in Deuteronomy : it 
yaar a very matured stage in the internal history of the nation,”— 

. ante, 

We must add, however, one extract bearing on the same important 
subject from another part of the volume. 

“In short, a natural, organic, and historical progress is only conceivable and 

traceable, if the priestly commands of Deuteronomy are regarded as the earlier, 
those of Leviticus and Numbers as the later ones; and all these regulations 
can only be harmonized with the accounts of the historical books if they are 
placed in the latest times of the Hebrew monarchy, and partly in the period 
after the Babylonian exile. Nout even Ezekiel, in his description of the ideal 
state which he certainly desired to invest with the utmost splendour, ventured 
to raise his proposals so high as Leviticus and Numbers demand in reality. 
His festival sacrifices are moderate compared with those of the hierarchical 
books ; for the seven days of ‘Tabernacles fe requires only an aggregate of 105 
animals, whereas the book of Numbers prescribes 212; he is neither aware of, 
nor does he insist upon, an idea like that of the Pentateuch, of a Levitical 
tribe and one priestly family destined to retain their high dignity for all future 
times ; and he does not invest the office of the High-priest with particular emi- 
nence or spiritual powers. Do these circumstances not irresistibly force upon 
us the conclusion that not even Ezekiel knew the books of Leviticus and 
Numbers as complete compositions, as otherwise he would certainly have been 
ont fo eee to their arrangement, and at least to reproduce their spirit.”— 
p- . 
We need not commend this volume to the attention of scholars, but 
we do so to the attention of that portion of the general public which 
has already been initiated into these inquiries by the volumes of Bishop 
Colenso and Dr. Davidson. If our voice were likely to be heard in 
high ecclesiastical quarters, we should especially advise the episcopal 
or other contributors to whom is committed the Pentateuch in the 
“Speakers Commentary” thoroughly to master its contents. 

We are glad to see the commencement of a new issue of the late 
lamented Professor Hupfeld’s® unsurpassed commentary on the Psalms, 
edited by Dr. Riehm, likewise Theological Professor at Halle. 

Under the general title of “ Problems of Christianity at the Present 
Day’! are published four discourses, addressed to the Protestant 





9 ‘Die Psalmen.” Uebersetzt und ausgelegt von Dr. Hermann Hupfeld, 
weiland ordentlichem Professor der Theologie zu Halle. Zweite Auflage. Her- 
on von Dr. Eduard Riehm, ordentlichem Professor der Theologie zu 
Halle. Gotha. 1867. 

1v ‘6 Aufgaben des Christenthums in der Gegenwart.” Vier éffentliche Vor- 
trige von Dr. Bluntschli, Dr. Holtzmann, Dr. B 
an der Universitat Heidelberg. Elberfeld. 1866. 


othe, Dr. Schenkel, Professoren 
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Association in Carlsruhe, by the Heidelberg Professors Bluntschli, 
Holtzmann, Rothe and Schenkel. The first, by Dr. Bluntschli, treats 
from a layman’s point of view of the relation of the critical theology to 
the religious needs of the present day. It is shown how Christianity 
has passed through various phases, having taken its first form under 
the impulse of the Jewish belief in Jesus as Messiah; its second, under 
the Hellenic influence which raised Jesus to the dignity of Deity—a 
dogmatic development, which the German races received with difficulty ; 
then followed the growth of the hierarchy with its assumption of 
spiritual authority, the belief in a continual wonder-working power 
exercised by the Church, and as a partial reaction the setting up of the 
sole and infallible authority of the Bible by the Reformers. The 
critical theology of the present day has shown the weakness of the 
ancient dogma, whether on the basis of Church or Bible, and the diffu- 
sion of scientific education renders miracle inconceivable. But this 
generation is not therefore irreligious—and though it believes far less 
than its predecessors of the person of Christ—itis in a sense more 
Christian than they, as better appreciating and more thoroughly pene- 
trated with his Spirit. Dr. Holtzmann’s is a very temperate essay on 
the origin of the Gospels, and the present state of the Gospel question. 
As to the first three Gospels there appears to have been a common 
source not now recoverable—and then a local as well as a doctrinal 
element or colouring; the synoptics Dr. Holtzmann considers to have 
been completed (or something like them) by the year 80 or 90; he 
states fairly but not very fully, and perhaps somewhat timidly, the state of 
the discussion concerning the fourth Gospel; concluding that as yet 
we are not in a condition to assert peremptorily either for the earlier 
date which tradition assigns to it, or for the later date to which modern 
critics incline. Dr. Rothe traces the growth and fading away of the 
ecclesiastical doctrine concerning the person of Jesus Christ, and points 
out that in one respect we are now placed in the same position as the 
first. Christians were before the Church dogma had already developed 
itself—that is to say, face to face with the historical data concerning 
Jesus. But there isa difference in the circumstances—for the historical 
sense is essentially a modern qualification, and the moderns are aware, 
which the ancients were not, of the different values which must be 
attached to different portions of our historical material—that our 
documents are not to be referred to simply for what they say, but for 
the sake of reasonable inferences and for what they imply. And if, when 
in this way the historical person of Jesus be recovered, it be displayed to 
us shorn of its theological attributes, the gulf between him and mankind 
will thereby be found to be filled up, for he will be found, as he re- 
gains his proper brotherhood with mankind, to gain in moral force. 
The “Problem of the Protestant Church at the present day.” Two 
standing points were taken up by Protestants of the sixteenth century 
as against the Church of Rome—1. Of the authority and sufficiency of 
Scriptureas against Church authority ; 2, and of Justification by Faith in 
opposition to justification by works. But on both these points they 
not only stopped short but entered on a misleading path: for as to 
Scripture they tied their hands in its interpretation by assuming 
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groundless theories of Inspiration; and as to Justification by Faith, 
understood it as characterized by dogmatic limitations instead of moral 
principles. A rectification of these two grand errors is a principal part 
of the work now lying before Christians of the Protestant Church, as 
Protestants, according to Dr. Schenkel. These addresses are all very 
temperate, somewhat cautious, but more likely to be useful in promot- 
ing examination into the claims of the Bible and the Church, than if 
the authors had taken up more extreme positions. 

“Christian Schoolsand Scholars”! isnot intended for a history of Chris- 
tian learning, much less to trace the progress of human thought. Weare 
presented rather with a series of tableaux, artistically grouped and 
toned down under the dim ecclesiastical light which Roman Catholic 
writers know so well how to throw over their histories. We have no- 
thing like a description of the academical or scholastic life of Christen- 
dom as it really was; rather a succession of portraits of bishops, 
divines, and medieval saints on illuminated parchment. The linger- 
ing regret with which the author looks back upon the very darkest 
period of the Middle Ages is well expressed in the following passage— 

“ With the close of the tenth century, we may be said to have taken our last 
farewell of the Dark Ages, Already on the horizon we have seen the dawn of 
a period of greater intellectual light, which ere long is to usher in the blaze of 
a splendid era. And yet it must be owned, it is with something of regret that 
we take our leave of these remote centuries, and with the wish of the poet in 
our hearts, that ‘their good darkness were our light.’ The approaching sun- 
rise puts out the quiet stars; and in the bustle of intellectual life into which 
we are about to enter, our heart misgives us, lest something of the charm 
which has hitherto hung round the history of the Christian schools may per- 
chance be lost.”—vol. i. p. 401. 

The “ Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy” is very instructive! 
—not the less so because impartial, uncontroversial and free from all 
exaggeration, on a subject which not unnaturally is provocative of it. 
It has the proper qualities of a history, and in its descriptions of the 
monastic institutions of the Middle Ages will supply, on many points, 
ng of completing the picture drawn so one-sidedly in the work noticed 
above. 

We might say a word or two theological on the “ Words of Com- 
fort,” by William Logan,'? but prefer to direct attention to it, on 
account of the appropriateness of the collection for its kindly purpose, 
and especially because of the very great beauty of the short pieces of 
poetry which it contains. 

The Ante-Nicene Christian Library, published by Messrs. Clark, of 
Edinburgh, appears to be received by the public with considerable 
favour. The third and fourth volumes now issued contain Tatian, 





11 ‘Christian Schools and Scholars; or, Sketches of Education from the Chris- 
tian Era to the Council of Trent.” By the Author of ‘‘The Three Chancellors,” 
“ Knights of St. John,” “History of England,” &c, In Two Volumes, London: 
Longmans. 1867. 

12°«« An Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian Church.” By 
Henry C. Lea. Philadelphia: London: Triibner and Co. 1867. 

48 ** Words of Comfort for Parents bereaved of Little Children.” Edited by 
William Logan, Third Edition. London: James Nisbet. 1867. 
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Theophilus, the Clementine Recognitions, and a portion of Clement of 
Alexandria.!4 

Mr. Lewes’s “ History of Philosophy” is considerably altered and 
amplified from his original “ Biographical History of Philosophy.’ 
There are new Prolegomena, new chapters on Plato and Aristotle, on 
Scholasticism, Arabian Philosophy, and Roger Bacon. The chapters on 
Francis Bacon, Descartes, Leibnitz, Condillac, and Hartley have also 
been re-written ; additions have been made to the account of Spinoza, 
and a new exposition is given of the doctrines of Kant. The portion 
of the work, however, to which the reader will turn with the greatest 
curiosity and interest is that in which Mr. Lewes has endeavoured to 
initiate the student into an understanding of Auguste Comte’s writings. 
At issue with other eminent Comtists on various points of Comte’s 
doctrine, this part of the work has more of a controversial and neces- 
sarily uncertain character than properly belongs to a history. But for 
the purpose which Mr. Lewes will have much more at heart than any 
artistic rounding off of his own work, this kind of discussion will be 
more "serviceable than any other could have been. ‘There is, un- 
doubtedly, a large amount of floating or unattached Positivism among 
classes who would not call themselves Comtists, much less attach 
themselves to any of the schools into which Comtists are now divided. 
The future influence of Positivism depends not upon the settling of the 
relative importance of some of Comte’s doctrines as to which Mr. Mill, 
M. Littré, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and Mr. Lewes may differ, but on the 
gradual extension of this circle outside of Comte’s professed disciples. 
Nor, however immediate disciples and friends may feel anxious to 
vindicate Comte’s character or intellectual consistency, is that of 
paramount importance, compared for instance with the more general 
acceptance of the law of the three stages, or of the hierarchy of the 
sciences, with certain modifications. Indeed, for the prospects of 
Positivism it would be the happiest of all things if the master’s works 
should be regarded chiefly as a mine of thought and observation, in 
which others might search, and the master himself be forgotten. The 
title of “ Philosophie Positive’’ is undoubtedly a misnomer, and involves 
acontradiction in its own terms. Mr. Lewes acknowledges that the 
result of his whole history has been to demonstrate the futility of 
all philosophies, and that the Positivist—which has been true of 
Positivists who never read a word of Comte—abandons all search after 
either first or final causes. But that will not hinder observation and 
co-ordination of facts, nor observation of their relations and conditions, 
nor of inference of antecedent and consequents, immediate, distant, and 
intermediate, all without either theological or metaphysical presump- 
tion, and without pretending to be anything more than science, con- 





14 “ The Writings of Tatian and Theophilus ; and the Clementine Recognitions.” 
Translated by the Rev. B. P. Batten, Rev. Marcus Dods, A.M., and Rev. Thomas 
Smith, D.D. ‘‘The Writings of Clement of Alexandria.” Translated by the Rev. 
William Wilson, M.A., Musselburgh. Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark, 38, George- 
street. 1867. 

15 “The History of Philosophy from Thales to Comte.” By George Henry 
Lewes. Third Edition. In Two Volumes. 
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tinually enlarging its sphere, but not assuming the much-abused title 
of philosophy. Nor would such a Positivism, covertly returning to 
the theory of final causes, so set forth sociology as its crowning 
growth, as to imply the entire subjection of the intellectual to the 

ractical life, of cosmical science to terrestrial, of the universe to 
ste The appearance, however, of Mr. Lewes’s history—wound 
up as it is with the discussion, by no means a last word, on what he 
calls the transformation of science into philosophy, but which we 
should rather term the substitution of science for philosophy—is 
exceedingly opportune at the present time. 

The first Band of an issue of Kant’s collected works,!® arranged in 
chronological order, contains mathematical and physical treatises pub- 
lished by him between 1747 and 1756. 

Like some other teachers, Confucius looms through the mists of 
time to the imagination of worshippers as of larger proportions than he 
could have been, if we may judge from the materials which are left us 
towards his history.!7_ He was born in the year 551, and died 478 B.c. 
His life was not marked by any striking events ; he appears to have been 
employed in some respectable civil offices, and to have exercised while 
alive a moderate political influence. The circumstances of his death are 
somewhat sad, but not more so than those of at least a moiety of the 
human race. He died impressed with a feeling of sorrow at a time of 
revolution. “ His end,” says Dr. Legge, “ was not unimpressive, but it 
was melancholy. He sank behind acloud. Disappointed hopes made his 
soul bitter. The great ones of the empire had not received his teach- 
ings. No wife nor child was by to do the kindly offices of affection 
for him. Nor were the expectations of another life present with him 
as he passed through the dark valley.” (p. 88.) Very little can be 
gathered as to his personal appearance: that he was ten feet high must 
be either legendary or founded upon some misunderstanding of the 
measurement intended. In his dress, deportment, and habits he seems 
to have been something of a petit maitre. In public he was formal, at 
home he was particular; even in his bed he lay “ composedly, but not 
like a corpse.”” He was nice in his diet, and must have his meat cut 
properly, and to every kind its proper sauce; he was not a great eater, 
but did not define his quantity of wine, although he was never confused 
by it. “His general way in his carriage was not to turn his head 
round, nor talk hastily, nor point with his hands.” The things thus 
recorded of him are very small, but we must remember the littleness of 
the Chinese mind. In his teaching there was nothing belonging to 
what we should call thedlogy. Dr. Legge is of opinion that in earlier 
times a personal Lord or God was worshipped in China; that the ten- 
dency of the teaching of Confucius was to substitute as the object of 
highest veneration the impersonal heaven ; and subsequently, the vene- 
ration of himself, whether it can be properly called a worship or not, 





16 “Tmmanuel Kant’s Simmtliche Werke.” In Chronologische Reihenfolge he- 
rausgegeben von G. Hartenstein. Erster Band. Leipzig. 1867. 

7 “The Chinese Classics: translated into English, with Preliminary Essays 
and Explanatory Notes.” By James Legge, D.D. Vol. I. “The Life and Teach- 
ings of Confucius.” London: Triibner. 1867. 
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may have intercepted, as it were, the adoration of a Supreme Being. 
The moral, social, and political precepts of Confucius are perfectly 
childish in comparison of Greek ethics or Hebrew proverbs. One 
maxim has been cited as an anticipation of Christ’s teaching—“ do 
unto others as ye would they should do unto you;” but the dictum of 
Confucius is only negative—“ do not unto others that which you would 
not they should do unto you.” He seems not to have understood the 
repaying injury with benefit, or the overcoming evil with good; on 
the contrary, to have sanctioned revenge and retaliation.—pp. 112— 
115. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


HE English translation of Mazzini’s works, of which we now 
have the fourth volume, however little it may contain that stirs 
the depths of an English imagination, shows in the fullest manner 
the nature of his hold on the minds of his compatriots. To English- 
men he appears a sort of compound between Ezekiel and Jeremiah, 
with all the Messianic fervour and mysticism of the former, and not a 
little of the despairing reproachfulness of the latter. Among us, we 
fear, there is little sympathy for either priest or prophet. As yet the 
Religion of Humanity offers itself to the best of us too much as a 
Pisgah view to encourage us to rely implicitly on those who feel them- 
selves called upon to act as its priests, and this want of insight and 
sympathy in those he addresses must prove equally fatal to his preten- 
sions as a prophet. A poetic and imaginative appeal to so critical a 
generation as the present, affects us as music is said to have done a 
celebrated German metaphysician, who asked, after hearing a fine 
oratorio, “ Well, what does it prove?” But if few of us are apt to 
take fire at Mazzini’s flame, we have in this collection of his works 
light enough to estimate his greatness, and reason to confess that he 
is much better judged by the public he had immediately in view. 
To the quick and passionate sympathies of his fellow-countrymen a 
more cold and cautiously scientific treatment would have been utterly 
without effect, and much that at first sight appears violent and enthu- 
siastic to our cooler sense, is justified when we consider these works in 
the light of those they were intended to work upon. 

The present volume contains, essays on the philosophy of music, on 
some of Carlyle’s works, on the minor works of Dante, and a system 
of humanitarian morals first published by the author in 1858. As 
might be expected from one so full of a burning, if vague, faith in hu- 
manity, the hero-worship of Carlyle is a rock of bitter offence, and we 
do not remember any writings in which this weak side of the Chelsea 
philosopher is so fully displayed. “The past,”” Mazzini says, and says 
most truly, “has everything to expect from him—the present nothing 
—not even common justice ;—wherefore does he speak to us at times 





1“ Life and Writings of Joseph Mazzini.” Vol. IV. Critical and Literary. 
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in such beautiful passages, of hope and faith, of the divine principle 
that is within us, of the duty which calls us to act, and the next in- 
stant. smile with pity upon all that we attempt, and point out to us the 
night, the vast night of extinction, swallowing up all our efforts !” 

If it were not for Mazzini’s strong religious faith, it would not ap- 
pear so strange to him that an ardent intellect should despair of men’s 
minds as he himself must often have been tempted to despair of their 
hearts. But an explanation, though it may reconcile us to a moral 
phenomenon, does not justify it, and it must ever remain a source of 
regret to English liberals that Carlyle can see no greatness except in 
accomplished results, which, at the best, are but totals and summaries, 
indicative of many things both great and praiseworthy which are set 
aside to arrive at them. But the most interesting essay in this 
volume is that in which Mazzini assimilates and appropriates to him- 
self those aspirations after an universal monarchy which abound in 
the political writings of his great fellow-countryman. Italy has in- 
deed slept so long, that Dante’s hopes and Mazzini’s faith seem 
strange and out of date. The one seems as far off realization in the 
future as the distant past in which the other has to be sought. 

Hear Dante speak of Rome,—“ There is the seat of empire. There 
never was and there never will be a people endowed with such capacity 
to acquire command, with more vigour to maintain it, and more 
gentleness in its exercise, than the Italian nation, and especially the 
holy Roman people.” And then Mazzini—“ God chose Rome as the 
inttrpreter of his design among the nations. Twice has she given 
unity to the world; she will bestow it a third time and for ever. 
God consecrated Rome to this mission.” This appears to us to be 
superstition, touching, indeed, and noble, whether in Dante or Mazzini, 
but without any greater basis in logic or probability than exists for 
the hope of restoration which another chosen people, who, too, had a 
mission, still believe in and rely on. That the third supremacy of 
Rome should be the heart of Italy and a prophecy of modern thought, is 
the sum of Mazzini’s faith ; and his complete edition of the duties of 
man, which occupies the latter half of the present volume, contains the 
body of doctrines by which he believes that supremacy will be illus- 
trated and directed. These doctrines are very much the same as those 
which are summarized under the name of altruism by the followers of 
Auguste Comte. They may be likened to the stones of a great and 
noble temple that are as yet unhewn and hardly out of the quarry. 
It is too often supposed that the moral principles of men are the 
guiding stars of their lives, whereas they are for the most part the 
ultimate ethical result of the lives they lead. A castle in the air is a 
poor consolation to a houseless head. Life must be made easier, and 
education more attainable to the overwhelming majority of mankind, 
before we can affect to say what are the loveliest forms it can be made 
to assume. We speculate as yet on too narrow a basis to talk reason- 
ably about the whole duties of man. 

“Superstition and Force”? is the somewhat enigmatical title under 
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which Mr. Lea has collected four essays on the Wager of Law, the 
Wager of Battle, the Ordeal, and Torture. It may, of course, be said 
that the three first had their origin in superstition and the last in 
force; but the main purpose of Mr. Lea’s work is best suggested by 
the introductory remarks to the essay on the Wager of Battle :— 


“When man is emerging from barbarism, the struggle between the rising 
owers of reason and the waning forces of credulity, prejudice, and custom is 
ull of instruction. Wise in our generation, we laugh at the inconsistencies of 

our forefathers, which, rightly considered as portions of the great cycle of 
human progress, are rather to be respected as trophies of the silent victory, 
pursuing its irresistible course by almost imperceptible gradations. When, 
therefore, in the dark ages, we find the elements of pure justice so strangely 
intermingled with the arbitrament of force and with the no less misleading ap- 
peals to chance, dignified under the forms of Christian superstition, we should 
remember that even this is an improvement on the all-pervading first law of 
brute strength. We should not wonder that barbarous tribes require to be 
enticed towards conceptions of abstract right, through pathways, which, though 
devious, must reach the goal at last. When the strong man is brought, by 
whatever means, to yield to the weak, a great conquest is gained peti we 
nature, and if the aid of superstition is invoked to decide the struggle, we have 
no right, while enjoying the result, to stigmatize the means by which Provi- 
dence has seen fit to bring it about. With uneducated nations, as with unedu- 
cated men, sentiment is stronger than reason, and sacrifices will be made for 
the one which are refused to the other. If, therefore, the fierce warrior, reso- 
lute to maintain an injustice or a usurpation, can be brought to submit his 
claii:s to the chances of an equal combat or of an ordeal, he has already taken 
a first step towards acknowledging the empire of right, and abandoning the 
personal independence which is incompatible with the relations of human so- 
ciety. It is by such means that mere aggregations of individuals, each relying 
on his sword and right hand, have been gradually led to endure regular forms 
of government, and thus becoming organized nations, to cherish the abstract 
idea of justice between man and man. Viewed in this light the ancient forms 
of procedure lose their ludicrous aspect, and we contemplate this whimsical 
jumble of force, faith, and reason, as we might the rude engine of Watt, or 
the ‘Clermont,’ which painfullyjlaboured in the waters of the Hudson, clumsy 
and rough it is true, yet venerable as the origin and prognostic of future 
triumphs.” 


It is impossible to give a better idea of the animus of Mr. Lea’s 
work, than in those words. For its contents consist of a copious 
collection of facts, drawn for the most part directly from cotemporary 
authorities, connected with the origin, progress, and geographical dis- 
tribution of the forms of legal procedure of which it treats. It is 
somewhat curious that while the nations of Europe were outgrowing 
the notions on which the three first forms were based, and were intel- 
lectually liberating themselves from the superstitions of their ancestors, 
they should yet have made so small a progress in real humanity as to 
adopt, so willingly and with such universality, the system of torture 
which they found in the Roman jurisprudence. The copious collec- 
tion of facts by which Mr. Lea has illustrated his subject, shows in the 
fullest manner the constant conflict, and varying success, the advances 
and defeats, by which the progress of humane legislation has been and 
is still marked. This work fills up with the fullest exemplification 
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and detail the wise remarks we have quoted above. As a book of 
ready reference on the subject it is of the highest value. 

When Ear! Spencer, in 1865, made a proposal for the enclosure and 
maintenance of Wimbledon Common, which, from his own point of 
view, was one of unquestionable generosity, it was, as is well known, 
resisted by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, who took quite a 
different view of their rights as commoners. Mr. Doulton’s com- 
mittee to inquire into the condition of the commons and open spaces 
in the neighbourhood of the metropolis resulted in the Metropolitan 
Commons’ Act of 1866, which, while it put a practical stop to all in- 
closures within the metropolitan police area, left all the knotty points 
in dispute as open as ever. Under these circumstances, Mr. Peek, a 
commoner and resident, greatly interested in its application to Wim- 
bledon, offered, through the medium of the Commons’ Preservation 
Society, four prizes for the best essays on the law relating to them, 
and on the moral and sanitary aspects of the question.’ 

These essays have now been published, together with two others 
which were recommended by the judges to Mr. Peck’s attention, 
authors of which he awarded an equal premium. It is not our inten- 
tion to pronounce an opinion on their comparative merits. This has 
been in some sort done by the tribunal to which they were subjected. 
A more minute criticism in this respect must be left to professional 
journals. We cannot take upon ourselves to draw the line between 
the hard constructions of common law and the more equitable allow- 
ances which are pleaded in the interest of use, custom, or lapse. But 
there are some general considerations which make us rejoice that the 
ultimate settlement of the questions involved will fall into the hands 
of a Parliament not so overwhelmingly representative of the interest 
of landlords as has hitherto been the case. Any one new to the sub- 
ject, and not a professional lawyer, must be astonished to find that 
every one of these six writers is obliged to go back to an Act of 
Henry III. as fundamental to the question. It is true that one of 
them takes us still farther back, and endeavours by distinctions be- 
tween boc-land and folk-land, to preserve something from the effect of 
the feudal tenures, which were, for simplicity sake, accepted at com- 
mon law. Some of these writers, indeed, attempt to place society in 
the position of the feudal king, but this, at present, can only be looked 
upon as a speculative theory. When we consider that even so late as 
the time of James I. one half of the surface of the country was uncul- 
tivated, and that at the present time the proportion instead of being 
as one to two is as twenty-nine to thirty-one, the effect of manorial 
rights is striking enough. The interests of an improved agriculture 
may be urged to the extinction of every enjoyable feature in the 
country. And surely those interests, so complicated with other per- 
sonal ones, require the most vigilant attention on the part of the legisla- 
ture. It is very true that no further inclosure can be made under any 
of the general acts, but that each must appeal on its own merits for the 
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future. But the arguments which can be used by those personally 
interested are fatally attractive to such hearers as have hitherto deter- 
mined their validity. There is the most imperative necessity, and 
nothing proves it more than these six essays, for a new point of depar- 
ture on all such questions. There is, too, we think, good hope of it, 
for it would be palpably absurd if the nineteenth century deemed 
itself bound, in a legislative sense, by enactments of the thirteenth. 

As a supplement to his masterly treatise on the principles of bank- 
ing, M: Wolowski has published a volume‘ containing a review of the 
position and action of the Bank of England during the period of sus- 
pended cash payments, 1797-1819. There is no point on which so 
many false impressions prevail as on the assumed power which that 
suspension gave to Pitt in his.conflict with the first French Empire ; 
and it is particularly gratifying to find a French economist displaying 
in the face of the misconceptions of his countrymen, and in spite of 
much traditional error on the point in England, the true state of the 
case. The report of the Bullion Committee of 1810, which lies at the 
foundation of every improvement that has been introduced into the 
English system since that date, is but seldom studied among us as it 

ught to be, and few more intelligent summaries of its contents are to 
oe found than in the essay of the distinguished French economist. ~ 
The volume also contains those two remarkable articles which ap- 
peared in the Revue des deux Mondes on the late panic, to which we 
have already called our readers’ attention. For profound insight into 
the true causes of that great overthrow of credit, and for picturesque 
description of the days which followed the 11th May, 1866, they have 
never been surpassed. 

These essays are followed by a long correspondence between the 
author and several French publicists, who are more or less the advo- 
cates of what is called “free Banking.” This party, in France as well 
as here, mean when they speak of freedom in banking to advocate the 
concession of an unrestricted power of issue to every bank that can 
persuade or force the public to make use of its notes. By those 
writers a note circulation is looked upon as of the very essence of a 
bank, and they concern themselves with no other questions than how 
such an unlimited circulation should be governed and managed with 
safety to the banks themselves. As the issue of notes is in fact much 
more an accident than an essential characteristic of any bank what- 
ever, an interminable controversy may be and is carried on between 
persons who hold such opposite opinions as M. Chevalier and M. 
Wolowski. Such a controversy the latter has published in the pre- 
sent volume. The disputants are at variance on the fundamental 
point of the nature and character of credit, in so far as a banker can 
avail himself of it. M. Wolowski holds with every English authority 
of any weight that bankers as such can only economize capital and 
give increased productiveness to a large part of it, which would lie idle 
without their intervention. This is far from satisfying the imagina- 
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tion of M. Chevalier, who aspires to the “ Organization of Credit,” 
which large phrase always reduces itself, in the ultiniate result, to in- 
genious devices for the creation of that which shall serve the purposes 
of capital without any material foundation at all. 

There are many points beside the economical one involved in it 
which make this controversy interesting and instructive. The tone 
in which an old and failing reputation defends itself against a fresh 
one which threatens to overshadow it must greatly surprise all Eng- 
lish controversalists. The supercilious self-assertion and pointless 
banter to which M. Chevalier is driven can have but one effect on his 
readers. This is the more to be regretted, as all who are interested in 
the general subject are under great obligation to him for his excellent 
treatise, “ Sur la Monnaye,” which is still a storehouse of fact unsur- 
passed by any other work. But in the letters which he has addressed 
to his fellow-member of the Institute the. traditional urbanity of his 
countrymen is cast aside for a pedagogic self-sufficiency that is as great 
an offence against the interests of free inquiry as it is a violation of 
the commonest principles of good manners. The indefatigable energy 
with which M. Wolowski takes up the glove in defence of his prin- 
ciples, whether thrown down by M. Chevalier with insolence, or by M. 
Duval with courtesy, cannot be too highly praised. ‘Two other essays 
complete the present valuable contribution to the theory and practice 
of banking. ‘The first is a republication of his defence of the Bank of 
France in February, 1865, when its management was the object of 
such violent attack in France, and is full of the most valuable informa- 
tion. The second contains an account of the Scotch system of bank- 
ing, which system is always appealed to by the advocates of an un- 
limited freedom of issue. By the publication of returns from these 
banks, many of which appear for the first time in his pages, M. 
Wolowski shows beyond the power of further dispute how small a part 
is really played by their issue, and how liable even that small part is to 
be abused when the Scotch system is applied at any great commercial, 
as opposed to a trading centre. 

Close personal supervision and intimate knowledge of the circum- 
stances of their clients enable Scotch bankers to advance to farmers 
and small traders the capital of which they are in need. But even 
this is not done by means of their notes. The system which has done 
so much for trade in Scotland, and which has found such support 
in the frugality and intelligent prudence of the people, is quite inade- 
quate to contend with a speculative society, and has always failed and 
fallen before a commercial community that cannot be pursued into 
every detail of its extravagant speculations. 

This volume, and the author’s “ Question des Banques,” are the most 
valuable authorities on the subject of which they treat. His firm 
grasp of the principles involved, and his intimate acquaintance with 
every writer who has touched the question with effect, make M. 
Wolowski’s two treatises a complete Cyclopedia of Banking. 

If the author of the “ Reign of Bullionism’’ had been acquainted with 
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them we should have been spared a great deal of immature specula- 
tion, which he publishes under that title. The Reign of Bullionism, 
when translated into the language of common sense, is the reign of 
ready money. This is really the uncompromising tyrant against whom 
so many plaintive voices are raised. Mr. Anderson, of Glasgow, of all 
places in the world (!) commences by an attack upon the Bank of Eng- 
land, founded on the large amount of its capital, which is locked up in 
Government securities, and ends by a proposal that all banks should 
be entitled to a share in a national note based on the same security. 
We cannot understand how that which is an unpardonable sin in one 
should be the salvation of an unlimited number of banks. But this is 
a trifle to some of the misconceptions of the author. He has a facile 
way of saying “as I should suppose,” in the interest of his immediate 
argument, when a very slight amount of inquiry would have shown 
him how little ground there was for his suppositions. But the funda- 
mental error of his book, as is the case with so many others of the 
same school, is to be found.in the confident assumption that the Mint 
price of gold has anything to do with its value. In so far as its value 
is concerned, the number of coins which the Mint makes out of an 
ounce of gold is utterly unimportant, and is in no proper sense the 
price of gold, but merely another name for an identical quantity of 
the metal. The eye which sees, sees not itself, and gold which is 
adopted as a standard of value cannot measure itself as well as other 
things which are estimated by their relation to it. It is astonishing 
that this fallacy should have such persistent roots. Had our unit of 
value been an ounce of gold, as it once was a pound of silver, and had 
we given the name of sovereign to a quarter of an ounce or 120 grains, 
instead of 123:274 as we do at present, this would have been appa- 
rent to the simplest understanding. When the greater complication 
introduced into the subject by the more irregular divisor of an ounce, 
which is called a sovereign, is sufficient to conceal the simple fact from 
a writer on the currency, it would be far better if he turned his atten- 
tion to some more congenial subject. The whole notion of dispensing 
with the precious metals in domestic circulation reposes on the most 
absolute ignorance of the part played by them in the markets of the 
world. From their homogeneousness aud portability, combined with 
an universality of demand, a minute difference in their value immedi- 
ately acts upon them, and by re-establishing their equable distribution 
renders them capable of expressing values in all countries in terms of 
themselves, and thus furnishing the commercial community with the 
apparently simple results of price lists, which are in effect short and 
Compendious summaries of a series of facts that could by no other 
means be so clearly stated; and this too with the utmost accuracy 
that is compatible with the changing elements of human affairs; for 
it will hardly be maintained that the value of either gold or silver is 
liable to any great change during the short periods for which business 
contracts should and generally do run. It is a curious and significant 
fact, that all the arguments against the constancy of a gold standard 
as a measure of value come, not from annuitants and persons of fixed 
income who are inevitably affected by any disturbance to which it may 
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be subjected, but from that class of the community who must in the 
nature of things suffer least, and who have the best means of avoiding 
or neutralizing the effects of any such change. : 

There is a certain literary pomp about Mr. Hopkins’ style that is 
a little out of place in a practical business treatise. This, however, 
does not prevent his Manual of Underwriting® from being a very 
useful book to all engaged in that branch of insurance. He gives a 
rapid summary of the origin and progress of this branch of trade, and 
a full review of the chief legal questions connected with it. We hope 
it will find the place 1t deserves on every office book-shelf. 

At the expiration of his term of office in 1841, Mr. Van Buren, the 
Eighth President of the United States, retired to his native place, 
Kinderhook, in the State of New York, where he resided until his 
death in 1862. Although he was, at the period of his retirement, 
nearly sixty years of age, he embraced the occupations of rural life 
with an ardour that surprised his friends who had known him during 
the activity and excitement of his political career. At their sugges- 
tion he devoted a part of his leisure to a review of the party conflicts 
in which he had been engaged, and at the time of his death had 
brought down his narrative to the year 1834. As, however, his manu- 
scripts bore evident traces of an intention of ultimate revision, his 
sons for a long time hesitated whether they should publish them in 
their existing condition, or use them.as a means to a life composed by 
themselves. While still undecided on the course they should adopt, 
an application was made to them by Mr. C. H. Hunt, for any material 
they could furnish for a biography of the President, for which he was 
preparing. Under these circumstances, they confided to the author of 
the “ Life of Edward Livingstone,” all the papers in their possession, 
with the exception of a “ Treatise on the Origin and Course of Political 
Parties in the United States.”7 This, which had been begun by Mr. 
Van Buren as an episode in his biography, had so grown under 
his hand, that his representatives thought it better to publish it in its 
existing condition, satisfying themselves with such explanatory foot- 
notes as were called for by the text. 

The volume itself is of the greatest interest and importance, 
and must always be one of the sources of American political history. 
The position of the author, and the almost personal acquaintance with 
the founders of the republic which he enjoyed, make his testimony 
one that can in no case be left unrecognised. The party to which he 
belonged, and even more the events of his owr presidency, give a colour 
to all his opinions, but in no case disturb the justice and candour with 
which he estimates the character and purposes of his opponents. An 
ardent admirer and follower of Jefferson, his whole argument resolves 
itself into what appeared to him a triumphant exposition of the 
success of the party then called the Republican, in their opposition 
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to the measures of Hamilton. The fear, which must now be con- 
sidered excessive, entertained of the consequences of those measures, 
seems to have been the moving principle of his policy. 


“The four great crises,” he says, “in our national affairs were—rst, the 
Revolution ; second, the government of the confederation between the recogni- 
tion of our independence and the adoption of the present constitution ; 
third, the struggle for and the acquisition. of that instrument; and fourth, 
Hamilton’s attempt to make of the government which had been established 
under it a delusion, and the constitution a sham, to pave the way for its over- 
throw, and for the final introduction of institutions more accordant with 
his opinions.” 


On the third and fourth of these crises, the greatest light is thrown 
in the course of Mr. Van Buren’s disquisitions. It is somewhat 
singular that for the favourable issue of the struggle in the third, the 
United States are indubitably indebted to the Federal party, so per- 
sistently attacked by the author, and that the catastrophe he so sorely 
dreaded at their hands, should have at last been brought upon the 
country by that section of politicians to whose opinions his own most 
nearly approached. The state right, and banking controversies of his 
period are shown in his pages, clothed with all that they implied at the 
time, they were so hotly carried on. At first sight it appears as 
though late events had dwarfed them to insignificance, but it is 
impossible to read through the reflections of the retired president 
without seeing that the germs of the conflict, hardly yet brought to 
its conclusion, were recognisable from the earliest times of political 
conflict in his country. ‘The book abounds in repetitions and re-state- 
ments, but there is such a life of real experience and personal know- 
ledge in its pages, that we can hardly fancy any one will lay it down 
who is really desirous of insight into the subject it so ably treats. 

It is somewhat curious that no fear or anticipation of the struggle 
which broke out before the author’s death, is to be found in its pages. 
This does not arise from any want of recognition of the importance of 
the issues contended for by parties which had formed themselves since 
his retirement from active life, and in one respect the volume gains in 
value from the absence of such reflections. The picture it gives 
of what may almost be called the struggles of the last generation, is 
the more complete, and his judgment on the early divergence of party 
feeling in the States, is the clearer and the more conclusive in a his- 
torical sense than it would have otherwise been. Hamilton, Madison, 
and Jefferson, cannot be fully judged without taking into account the 
important corrections which Mr. Van Buren makes in their received 
biographies: when every allowance is made for the author’s views, 
there still remains an amount of evidence in this volume which 
cannot be neglected. His sons have done his memory good service in 
publishing in this complete manner a treatise which would have been 
spoiled by any kind of editorial correction whatever. 

Messrs. Cortambert and Tranaltos, both journalists in the United 
States, the one having been settled there for a quarter of a century, 
and the other having served in the army of the Northern States, have 
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published an account of the civil war,8 to use their own words— 
comme un plaidoyer en faveur de la démocratie et de la liberté. This 
at once leads us to anticipate what we meet with from the first page of 
the introduction to the last of the two volumes—viz., an exclusive 
partisanship of the Northern cause. This is a cause which has been its 
own advocate by arguments that are universally convincing; a cause, 
too, that has not wanted a hearty support in these pages long before 
those arguments were available. For those who are even yet in want 
of a clear and rapid account of the progress of events from the 
election of President Lincoln to his death, these volumes may be fairly 
recommended ; but the authors were too much involved in the struggle 
itself to affect a judicial impartiality, and their production has 
too much the tone of a journalistic brochure to fully entitle it to 
the serious title of the “ History of the American Civil War.” 

The Personal Representation Society of New York has addressed a 
memorial? to the constitutional convention of that State, praying for 
the adoption of a system of voting analogous to that of Mr. Hare. 
Indeed, with the exception of the method advocated for vhe distribu- 
tion of the scattered votes it may be said to be identical. The 
following passage contains the only novelty in their scheme, and we 
make the extract to show how this system which has met with such a 
cold reception among us, is appealed to by a community who are 
suffering from evils of a directly opposite character to those we have 
hitherto laboured under, and which evils would be as completely met 
by Mr. Hare’s scheme, as those to obviate which it was originally 
elaborated :— 


“ All those candidates who received votes (or proxies) equal in number to 
the fixed quota, or in excess of that number, would be elected. The unsuc- 
cessful candidates would then have the right within a fixed time after the 
election to transfer the votes they had received to any one of the elected 
members, or to complete the quota of one or more of their own number by 
such transfer. Kach of the unsuccessful candidates would thus be in this 
matter an attorney with power of substitution. In the assembly thus com- 
posed, each of the members would vote on all divisions, according to the 
number of votes which he had received in the election, or by subsequent 
transfer from unsuccessful candidates. His influence in legislation would 
therefore be nearly equal to the combined influence which would be exerted by 
the number of votes he represented if they were voting in person in one vast 
popular assembly.” 


We are far from thinking the American proposal an improvement on 
the arrangements in Mr. Hare’s plans, but our admiration for that 
original and profound scheme makes us hail with pleasure similar 
ideas wherever we meet with them. 

The same pressure of an uneducated multitude which weighs so 
heavily on the authors of the above memorial, forces another American 
to plead for a restricted suffrage, and animates a very lively attack 
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which he makes on Female Suffrage.!° It is always assumed by those 
who are hostile to either, that an extended, or a female suffrage is 
maintained to be an immediate advantage by those who advocate 
either or both; and a line of argument is taken to show that all the 
desirable results which are hoped for from’ them, could easily be 
arrived at without them. This is the real question to be discussed, 
and all past experience shows us how slow is the progress in political 
and social improvement that is not in some degree extorted from the 
possessors of legislative power. If indeed every desirable improve- 
ment in the legal status of women, and all that is urgently called for 
in the education of the people at large, were attainable without giving 
them some power themselves to aid in its attainment, there would be 
some room for good jokes about the present unfitness of either women or 
the multitude to give an opinion on or to influence the course adopted 
in any great national interest. The very possibility of the jokes 
themselves is the greatest condemnation of a state of things in the 
incoherences of which they find their ground and basis. 

The report on Belgian iron-works, which appeared in the form of 
letters to the Times, has been republished by the authors, Messrs, 
Creed and Williams, with a preface by the former gentleman.'"! The 
report itself, though full of interesting information, was animated by 
a desire to give warning to the handicraftsmen of England, that they 
had powerful rivals in their immediate vicinity, and that any hindrances 
to production which they might place in the way of their employers 
by strikes or efforts to regulate the hours of their labour, would very 
probably result in the destruction of their own particular branch of 
trade. The implied principle which animates these letters is that 
England ought, at least in the iron trade, to undersell the world. We 
should be glad to see this principle more generally discussed. Is the 
wealthiest nation necessarily the happiest ? Can it be expected that 
the manufacturing pre-eminence of England should be a perpetual 
appanage? Ought we not rather to be happy to find that other 
nations are entering upon a course that we are not slow to boast is 
peculiarly our own? But apart from these general considerations, it 
is a little unfortunate that the excellent system of supervision and 
enforced contribution to Caisses de Prévoyance, so much admired 
by the writers of these letters, has proved quite insufficient to protect 
the Belgian employers from claims identical in principle with those 
made by our own handicraftsmen. In the preface to these letters by 
Mr. Creed, the various suggestions which have been thrown out by Mr. 
Mill, Mr. Fawcett, and Mr. Jevons, are criticised and derided; more 
especially the results of association, as shown in Joint Stock societies. 
At the present moment these societies have few friends, and foremost 
those which are or have been formed on the principles of limited liability. 
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Mr. Creed says they involve the necessity of showing a profit. This 
we cannot see. In our opinion there is but one regulation required to 
complete the system. When the State gives the power of incorporation 
to a number of persons, it should stipulate for a perfect publicity of 
accounts. There is nothing sacred about the personality of a Joint 
Stock Company. It is a mere creation of the law, and consequently 
subject to every condition which the law may require. A public body 
should have no private history. Any clear falsifications of its returns 
should be pena! and fatal to its continued existence. Mr. Creed makes 
a futile attempt to connect some of Mr. Mill’s practical suggestions 
with one or two of his speculations as to the future of society. A 
cheap and momentary éclat may be easily attained by appealing to a 
public that has never reflected on the subject, and triumphantly in- 
quiring whether they are prepared at once to adopt all the conclusions 
of those who have made such reflection the business of their lives. 
The artifice is unworthy of a man so well informed and intelligent as 
Mr. Creed, and the mere temptation to adopt it ought to have sug- 
gested to him that the cause was not altogether good which called for 
such defence. 

Mr. Dircks’ “Inventors and Inventions,”!? is divided into three 
parts; ‘the Philosophy of Invention, the Rights and Wrongs of Inven- 
tors, and Early Inventors’ Inventories of Secret Inventions. The 
first and most ambitious of these divisions is in our opinion the least 
satisfactory. It is hardly necessary to determine the respective spheres 
of theory, experiment, and discovery, even if it were done with much 
greater accuracy and success than in the present attempt, when all we 
are concerned with is the practical application of their combined result 
to some branch of the arts or to some commercial enterprise. In the 
second division, Mr. Dircks treats the real problem, and discusses the 
comparative merits of the existing system, and the advantages which 
he, together with many others, hopes would follow on the establish- 
ment of some judicial council of inventions. There can be no doubt 
that at present a patent, if worth anything, is as likely as not to bring 
a lawsuit on the head of the patentee; but what would be the state 
of mind of any inventor who was told by, however judicious a board, 
that his inventions were worth nothing at all; or which should declare 
that he was only entitled to the limited protection proposed to be 
given to an improvement, when, as would most probably be the case, 
he would be insulted by the suggestion that his was not the first really 
fruitful application of the principle involved in his invention. The 
difficulties of the question are enormous, and no one will think the 
less of them after having gone through this volume. The third part, 
or the lists of their inventions left by many great and some ingenious 
persons, is interesting and curious, but we dare say would be much less 
so if we had the solution of the inventors’ secrets. 

The Rev. B. G. Johns, Chaplain of the Blind School in St. George’s 
Fields, has gathered together some curious particulars of the habits 
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and modes of thought of the blind.!* The opportunities offered him 
by his position; have enabled him td speak with some authority on 
many points-in which he differs from the careless generalizations of 
common observation. His conclusions are generally temperate and 
judicious. It is, perhaps,to be regretted that his style is so oppres- 
sively homiletic that it gives his book rather the tone of one written 


for edification than for information. ‘Those, however, who are not 


annoyed by constant moral and religious reflections, will find a great 
deal in the little volume that is worthy of attention. After a review 
of the various systems of raised or embossed letters, which have been 
invented for the use of the blind, he gives his verdict in favour of the 
Roman capital, which he thinks cam be learned by the blind as quickly 
as the more ingenious systems, which, even if they offered increased 
facilities to those who have to use them, do but add another and an 
artificial isolation to those who, if born blind, are already by the very 
nature of their calamity largely cut off from a communion of thought 
with the rest of the human family. He gives no support to the popu- 
lar notion that Nature compensates for the loss of sight by endowing 
the blind with an exceptional quickness of the other senses. This 
quickness, when it exists, he shows to be the effect of careful training, 
and thus gains a firm and fair ground for his appeal in the interests 
of the blind. He introduces a few sketches of famous blind people, as 
Hiiber, Metcalf, Saunderson, and others, in which his moralizing ten- 
dencies find a vent not always controlled by the largest charity. 

All who remember the exploits of the Hon. Impulsia Gushington, 
in Egypt—and who that has made her acquaintance is likely to forget 
her ?—will be delighted to hear that a relative, not so distant as she 
gives out, fired by the literary reputation of her namesake, has for some 
time been publishing her opinions on men and things!* in the “ Light 
Blue” magazine, and has now collected her essays into one volume 
for the benefit of all lovers of genial humour and acute observation. 

While she is a young, lively, and rattling’ noodle, Angelina is per- 
fectly delicious. The qualifications she relies on in her introductory 
letter to the editor, her way of recommending herself as not abso- 
lutely silly, her views on ladylike education and arithmetic in particular, 
are in the highest sense “ most excellent fooling.” But we are sorry 
to say tnat a change comes over Angelina. When in her frank and 
ladylike pursuit of a husband, she flirts off her cousin George, she at 
first, it is true, so long as she is satisfied with “ Woman’s Work,” 
retains a great deal still of her original charm; but as she is invaded 
by the dreadful fate of old maidism, she becomes as blue as that Clara 
Dashwood who used to shock her in her youth, and talks of Mr. Mill, 
the Hamiltonian Philosophy, the laws of the unconditioned, of the 
infinite and the absolute, in a strain that makes us truly sorry for her 
condition. She is also frightfully severe upon bishops, and is suffi- 
ciently hard both on Colenso and Wilberforce to forget a little some 
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of the pleasantest features of her original character. But she ought 
to be forgiven if only for the atcount of her “own Colonial Bishop,” 
one of the most charming interiors of a country rectory ever drawn. 
We are sure, and glad to be so, that we shall hear again and more of 
Angelina Gushington. ; 

After his remarkable success in the application of the principles of 
modern realism in the critieism of art, Mr. Taine has brought the 
life and opinions of his immediate.neighbours to the same test. His 
notes on Paris are brilliant sketches of all that critics and artists care 
to notice in that sparkling city. As a critic, he says, Parisian life is 
naught, but as an artist he confesses that-it ig consummate. Its aims 


he professes to despise, but cannot withhold his admiration of the skill - 


and finesse with which they are attained. For the sake of an appa- 
rently independent point of view, he chooses to write in the name of a 
wealthy dealer in salt pork and oil who has returned to his native 
country with the firm conviction that wherever you may make money, 
Paris is the only place in which to spend it. The disguise is very 
thin ; it half falls, and is half allowed to drop. He says of his coun- 
trywomen that they are good for nothing but ambassadresses, shop- 
keepers, or lorettes ; but he praises the domestic life which they sacri- 
fice, much in the same style that race-horses praise cab-horses, as in 
one place he says society praises handicraftsmen. “ Bonne béte, bien 
patiente, il en faut comme cela; mais téchons de n’étre pas une de 
ces bétes.” ‘The brilliancy and penetration of many of his sayings 
are infected with the fault they are perpetually castigating ; they leave 
on us the impression of so many feux d’artifice. This is inseparable 
from the exclusively critical attitude which he assumes. But while 
assuming it he criticises the attitude itself ; indeed, we wonder he does 
not the very ground on which he stands. 

Line faut pas trop verifier ses plaisirs. This reflection he makes on 
his return from the opera, when, after casting up a debit and credit 
of his expenses and enjoyments, he brings himself in with a loss of 
twelve francs. Another time, after pursuing in imagination the secret 
history of every dress and jewel in the boxes, and finding a worm in 
every apple, he returns home to draw the picture in his imagination of 
a fresh young girl who had attracted his attention. After endowing 
her with every charming quality which her appearance suggested, with 
wealth, refinement, modesty, and grace, he rouses himself from his 
dream with the reflection that such things require £10,000 a year to 
produce, and then only last for a season or two. The book is charming 
for half an hour, but beyond that, the prevailing cynicism becomes op- 
pressive, and we revolt at the omnia vanitas. And yet, while we 
revolt, we return to his pages with an attraction which we suppose may 
be familiar to anatomists. If we study human nature as it appears in 
Paris, it must be confessed we do so here en ecorché. By far the best 
parts are the direct observations of M. Taine himself; when he flies to 
his cotemporary dramatists and romancers for illustrative types, we 
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no longer feel that we touch the ground, and defend ourselves by the 
hope that we are treated with generalizations from exceptional cases, 
But in all these remarks there is an element of injustice to the brilliant 
author; we labour at the moment under the disadvantage of having 
read a volume through that is too highly distilled to be taken except 
by sips. It is equally difficult to accept or refute one of his reflections 
at the theatre. Jl n’y a rien de vrai que la forme et le réve quelle 
suggere. 

Messrs. Macmillan have published a hand atlas upon a novel and 
most excellent plan.'® The volume is one that can be carried in the 
pocket, and yet the scale of maps is sufficiently large for all ordinary 
purposes. This is accomplished by dividing the larger countries, but 
as each division is drawn to the same scale, and the proximate country 
is immediately at hand, it combines all the advantages of a larger book 
with the convenience of ready reference and portability. An alpha- 
betical index of more than 10,000 places, with references, upon a new 
and improved plan, increases the usefulness of this excellent set 
of maps. 

We have received two other excellent maps of Germany! and 
Austria ;}® indeed, to say that they are by H. Kiepert is of itself the 
best advertisement; they are of an uniform scale, 1 ; 3,000,000, and 
are coloured to show the geographical distribution of the languages 
spoken in the two great divisions of central Europe. The Germans 
are, without dispute, the best chartographers in Europe, and these two 
maps are fully equal to the high reputation they have always enjoyed 
in this branch of science. 

The strong interest which is felt in the geography of the Holy Land 
will make Herr Tobler’s wonderfully complete account of all books 
which have been published on the country’? most welcome to all who 
are any way concerned with the investigations now carried on at Jeru- 
salem and other scriptural sites; not only is every book noticed, and 
in many cases their character given, but old views and maps are 
included, and the whole rendered accessible by an excellent index. 

It is impossible in this place to do justice to the mass of interesting 
matter contained in the report of the Manchester meeting of the 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science,?° but we must call our 
readers’ attention to the excellently arranged report of the proceedings 
of the Society just published by the Secretary of the Society. 

The Rev. W. T. Veness’ account of British Guiana* is little else 
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than a compilation from the works of all the celebrated travellers in 
the tropical regions of South America. He extracts from their works 
all the favourable testimonies which are to be found in their pages, 
with a view to attract European, or, indeed, any emigration to the up- 
lands of the colony. He abounds in repeated assurances that the evil 
reputation of the country is founded exclusively on the reports of 
those who are acquainted only with the flat fore-shore, and that it is a 
gross injustice to the region above the falls of the rivers Demerara and 
Berbice. While he gives good ground for his opinion that there are no 
natural hindrances to the acquisition of ease and wealth in these dis- 
tricts, and that they are by no means so unhealthy as is commonly 
supposed, he is far from making it equally clear that the political and 
social hindrances are not very nearly as great as ever. The colony 
subsists by sugar, which is cultivated in the lowlands of the shore, and 
the local feeling of the inhabitants has as yet with the greatest decision 
determined that it is even better to depend for many of the commonest 
necessaries of life on trade with the United States and some of the 
West India islands, than to have in their own neighbourhood a com- 
munity which, though it could easily supply all their wants, would 
afford a secure refuge for discontented labourers, and thus aggravate 
what is at present the great anxiety of the planters, by rendering their 
command of labour, which is already inadequate, also precarious, by 
the immediate proximity of an irresistible temptation. In an appendix 
the author gives a full list of all the productions of the country, and 
reprints the catalogue of its contributions to the Exhibition of 1862. 
He adds an epitome of the land laws of other colonies, in the hope that 
a like liberality may one day populate the beautiful country which he 
so enthusiastically describes. 

We can only attribute a demand for a second edition of the “ Com- 
pany and the Crown,”” either to an increasing general interest in 
Indian affairs, or to the favourable criticisms the book on its first ap- 
pearance so unaccountably received at the hands of the leading and 
other journals. To learn in one handy volume all about the crisis that 
brought about the transfer of government of our vast Indian posses- 
sions, must have special attractions for readers whose appetites have 
been whetted by Mr. Kaye’s first course, but who are now weary of 
asking for more, while the fiat of a Times’ reviewer has too often made 
a name for an inferior writer at the expense of the unwary and credu- 
lous reader. Mr. Hovell Thurlow seems to have wanted the power or 
inclination, or perhaps both, to correct the many errors of his first 
edition. Far from following the advice of the famous Lord Chancellor, 
his namesake (perhaps progenitor), “never to give reasons,” he has 
only stultified himself and his text with a superfluity of what he cor- 
rectly terms “ irrelevant” and “ unnecessary ” notes. For instance, 
we still read that “ neither Oude nor cartridges were the paramount 
causes of rebellion; unseen and unsuspected by us all, it came, the in- 
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evitable result of too rapid a convulsion of the native mind.” In the 
first edition, the subject is settled and dismissed with this airy 
euphuism, but now a note is appended which, far from explaining the 
nature or causes of a “ rapid convulsion,” asserts the object of the re- 
bellion to have been the revival of “the grandeur of the Mogul 
empire.” Again, as in the first edition, we find the Staff Corps is 
stated, without further explanation, to have “originated in a known 
necessity.” A foot-note is now added, in which the necessity is 
explained to have been “ to afford employment, and make a provision 
for the officers of mutinied and disbanded corps.’”” We should have 
thought that any Indian officer could have told Mr. Thurlow that the 
Staff corps was not a product of the rebellion, but had been in contem- 
plation years before, and that though when established it proved a 
limbo for the officers of defunct regiments, it neither created a single 
fresh employment, nor made any extra provision for them. Again, the 
incorrect statement remains unaltered that a Major Malleson suc- 
ceeded Colonel Balfour as Chief of the Military Finance Department. 
Major Malleson is described as the writer of the “ Red Pamphlet,” and 
a note now tells us this was “a work published at Calcutta at the out- 
break of the mutiny, in which the conduct of every department of the 
Government of India, and especially of the Military Department, was 
severely criticised.”” The pamphlet here alluded to was published in 
London by Messrs. Bosworth, under the title “The Mutiny of the 
Bengal Army,” by “One who has served under Sir C. Napier.” It 
was a scurrilous production in the then style of the Indian press, 
villifying by name Lord Canning and the heads of every department 
of the Government. Our space will not permit us noticing further the 
audacious misstatements with which this pretentious volume teems, 
and which prove either the author’s total ignorance of the subject with 
which he is dealing, or his thorough incapacity for the task. It is 
only when caricaturing with his extravagant adulation his Anglo- 
Indian contemporaries that Mr. Thurlow seems in his element. His 
flowery language then blooms forth in all the genial colours of puny 
hero-worship, and is a fair measure of his judgment in other matters. 
A good lady” has written a little book of travels under the very 
common but mistaken idea that her friends and “ the general public ” are 
identical. Deploring their ignorance on the subject of the geography 
and sociology of New Zealand, she proceeds to illustrate it thus :— 


“One friend asked me whether I had been much in Tasmania, supposi 
that to be a part of New Zealand; another, to whom I mentioned that I ha 
visited Australia on my way home, inquired whether I went thither by sea or 
land from New Zealand. In like manner, one who had heard me say that I 
had come through France, asked in some surprise, ‘ Why, how did you manage 
that? Did you come all the way by land?’ ‘Did you know Mr. ——?” in- 
quired a gentleman. ‘No,’ I replied; ‘ what part of New Zealand was he in?” 
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*Oh, I don’t know,’ was the rejoinder. ‘I thought you all knew each other 
there. Is it not all one town?’ ” 


Applying inversely the maxim noscitur a sociis, we venture on the part 
of the general public to disclaim a previous intimacy with Mrs. 
Thomson’s friends. Her friends, however, may probably gather a good 
deal of small information not above their comprehension. They will 
learn that in point of architectural appearance the buildings of the Esta- 
blished Church are very inferior to those of the Roman Catholics and 
Dissenters, and that the missionaries of the last denomination make 
more proselytes than those of the first, for the simple though very 
poignant reason given by a Maori, that “Methodist blanket better 
than Church blanket.’? They will learn that lady travellers at the 
antipodes are not exempt from perils by musquitoes, hard beds, wet 
weather, and surly squatters ; and if they learn nothing more, they will 
perhaps thankfully acknowledge that Providence, to whom Mrs. 
Thomson considers herself under special obligations, did not forget 
them when mercifully ordaining that the scope of her observation 
should not permit her to be more didactic. 





SCIENCE.: 


HE second part of Professor Clausius’ “ Memoirs on the Mecha- 
nical Theory of Heat”! contains reprints of ten papers, of which 
the first relates to certain convenient formule of the equations of the 
mechanical theory. Four of the other memoirs are on the application 
of the mechanical theory of heat to electrical phenomena, and these 
are preceded by a long and valuable introduction to the mathematical 
treatment of electricity. The remaining paper relates rather to the 
general theory of heat, and treats of the molecular movements assumed 
for its explanation. 

With regard to the mechanical theory of heat, M. Radakowitsch? 
remarks that although it will probably hereafter be as universally 
adopted as the undulatory theory of light, there are certain reasons for 
still retaining the emanation theory in the case of heat, until further 
researches and generalizations shall place its opponent on a perfectly 
secure footing. At the same time M. Radakowitsch seems inclined to 
adopt a sort of combination of the two systems, as his theory not 
only implies the existence of a special heat-fluid, but also assumes the 
occurrence of undulations in this as the cause of the phenomena of 
heat. 

Mr. Cranbrook seems to have little doubt as to the mechanical 
theory of heat. In his pamphlet on the “ Doctrine of the Correlation 
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of Forces,”’’ he gives, in a very clear and popular manner the general 
views entertained on this subject by our leading physicists, and indi- 
cates the evidence by which these important conclusions have been 
arrived at with more force and clearness than could be expected in so 
sinall a space. 

M. Groshans, of Rotterdam, has just completed a small publication 
upon the much-vexed question of the elementary constitution of 
bodies. His theory of the elements seems to be that the number of 
simple bodies is very small, indeed he here enumerates only three, 
namely, carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, as to be positively accepted as 
simple bodies. He admits, however, that some other elements yet re- 
main to be discovered, seeing that both chlorine and sulphur, and 
many other so-called simple bodies cannot have their atomic weights 
represented by formule containing only the above-mentioned three 
elements. Of course, M. Groshans is by no means singular in the 
belief that many of the bodies which figure in the chemist’s list 
of elements will hereafter undergo decomposition, but his results 
are chiefly founded upon purely theoretical considerations and can 
hardly be regarded as conclusive. 

Metallurgy is a subject which is better practised among us than 
written upon, although our people on both sides of the Atlantic have 
made special proficiency in several branches. One of those which has 
made the greatest progress of late is illustrated by John Arthur 
Phillips, the “ Mining and Metallurgy of Gold and Silver.”5 It is not 
only in California, Australia, Vancouver, and New Zealand, that we 
have carried out extensive researches for these metals, but we are 
occupied with them at home, in the Brazils, Mexico, Chili, and indeed 
many parts of the world. This progress has led to the extensive ap- 
plication of machinery, particularly for stamping quartz ores, now a 
great branch of industry ; and the Jatest machinery for this purpose, 
English and American, is described by Mr. Phillips in large drawings. 
It is the most copious treatise we have yet had on this subject, and 
besides being drawn from the best sources, is carried out by a man who 
has seen many of these processes in operation in those countries where 
he has been called in his practice as a mining engineer. 

With the continual extension of the system of electric telegraphs, 
it would seem that the number of treatises on the execution and 
management of such undertakings was destined to keep pace. In 
recent numbers we have had occasion to notice English, French, and 
German works on this subject, and have now to indicate the publica- 
tion of a second edition of the “'Telegraphenbau” of Mr. Kother.6 





3 “‘The Doctrine of the Correlation of Forces, its Development and Evidence.” 
By the Rev. James Cranbrook. (‘‘ Odds and Ends,” No. 18.) 12mo. Edinburgh : 
Edmonston and Douglas. 1867. 

4 «* Etudes et Considérations sur la Nature des Elémens (Corps Non-Décomposés) 
de la Chimie.” Par J. A. Groshans. 8vo. 1866-1867. 

5 “The Mining and Metallurgy of Gold and Silver.” By John Arthur Phillips. 
London: E. and F. N. Spon. 1867. 

* “Der Telegraphenbau. Ein Handbuch zum praktischen Gebrauch fiir Tele- 
graphen-Techniker und Beamte.” Bearbeitet von L. F. W. Rother. Second Edition. 
8vo. Berlin: Wolf Peiser. 1867, 
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Intended as a practical handbook, this work deals with theoretical 
matters only as they arise necessarily from the treatment adopted, 
but upon all technical points it leaves nothing to be desired. 
In a short introduction the author gives a sketch of the imper- 
fect attempts at telegraphy which have given place in our day 
before the marvellous applications of electricity, and then plunges at 
once into his subject with a description of the materials and apparatus 
required for the construction of a line of electric telegrapli, whether 
aerial, subterranean, or submarine. He describes the qualities of the 
wires, and the construction of the cables employed as conducting 
agents, the different forms of supports used for carrying the aerial lines 
at a distance from the surface, and especially the great variety of iso- 
lators used in various countries for the immediate support of the wires. 
In a second part of the section on materials, the author describes the 
arrangement of a station with its necessary apparatus, and in the 
second and third sections the mode of carrying on the works for the 
construction and maintenance of telegraphic lines. A fourth section 
is devoted to the description of the disturbances or interruptions that 
may occur in the working of the line, and of the means of detecting 
their nature, and an appendix contains some useful tables relating to 
the resistance and elasticity of materials, the thickness of wires as indi- 
cated by numbers in the practice of the artificers of different nations, 
receipts for various cements, an ‘indication of the mode of testing 
telegraph cables as to their conductivity, and lastly a list of prices of 
materials and apparatus, which, however, must vary considerably in 
different districts. It must be added that the volume is profusely 
illustrated with wood-cuts, which are generally of very good quality. 
In a commercial and maritime country like ours there are few ques- 
tions of more importance than those relating to the preservation of 
shipping in an efficient state, and as the use of iron in ship-building 
has become more general, difficulties, before unheard of, have presented 
themselves to the notice of those interested in such matters. The 
chief of these are caused by the liability of iron ships, like wooden 
ones when unprotected by any sheathing material, to be rendered foul 
at the bottom by the growth of barnacles, sea-weeds, &c., causing a 
great diminution of speed, and by the circumstance that when theordinary 
cupriferous sheathings are used, a galvanic action is set up, causing a 
rapid corrosion of the iron wall of the ship wherever the water can get 
access to it. In his work on the “ Fouling and Corrosion of Iron Ships,’”? 
Mr. Young, after indicating the advantages of the employment of iron 
in ship-building, and demonstrating by an accumulation of evidence the 
existence of the above-mentioned principal defects, argues strongly in 
favour of the use of zinc as a sheathing for iron ships, as that metal, 
when thus employed, undergoes a slow corrosion, instead of the iron, 
and at the same time prevents such portions of the iron hull as may 
be exposed to contact with the water from becoming coated with those 





7 “The Fouling and Corrosion of Iron Ships ; their Causes, and Means of Pre- 
vention, with the Mode of Application to the existing Iron-Clads.” By C. F. T. 
Young, C.E. 8vo. London Drawing Association. 1867. 
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organisms which would otherwise adhere to it. For the application 
of sheathing, the author strongly urges the adoption of Mr. Daft’s 
plan, which is also coupled with a new principle in the construction of 
iron ships. In the ordinary plan now adopted, the iron plates forming 
the hull are put together on what is denominated the “in and out 
strake system,” the plates of each horizontal row being applied alter- 
nately from the exterior and interior. Mr. Daft proposes to introduce 
what he calls “straps” into the construction of the vessel, that is to 
say, a series of iron longitudinal bands running between the ribs at 
intervals corresponding to the width of the plates. The latter are 
then riveted to the straps in such a manner that a small space may be 
left between the “strakes” or longitudinal rows, the real effect being 
that the strap really replaces the inner set of plates in the “in and 
out’ system, reduced to a minimum size. The spaces left between 
the “strakes” are filled up with strips of compressed teak, which 
serves as caulking, and at the same time furnishes a hold for the nails 
with which the sheathing is fastened on. The advantages of this 
mode of construction and sheathing are disputed by some, engineers, 
whose objections are discussed in considerable detail by Mr. Young, 
his conclusion being strongly in favour of Mr. Daft’s plan, which 
although it necessitates the employment of about two and a-half per 
cent. more iron than the old system, is said by him to produce a 
stronger ship, and at less cost in consequence of the greater facility of 
building. Mr. Daft has also suggested a plan for sheathing the 
bottoms of iron ships constructed on the ordinary system. He pro- 
poses to fill up the hollows formed by the inner plates with teak, and 
to nail the zine sheathing over all. 

It is now about thirty-five years since the publication of Wagler’s 
“ Monographia Psittacorum,” which is still the chief authoritative work 
on the classification of the interesting and important group of the 
parrots. But in this period naturalists have not been idle, and the 
efforts of individual collectors and describers have nearly doubled the 
number of species known in Wagler’s days. M. Finsch, in the introdue- 
tion to a new monographic work® on the group, reckons the number of 
well-established species at 350. With regard to the systematic posi- 
tion of these birds, our author expresses his opinion that they merely 
form a family of the order Scansores, characterized only by the ar- 
rangement of the toes in two pairs, and including, besides the parrots, 
the woodpeckers and cuckoos. The parrots, however, present so many 
peculiarities of structure, habits, and of what may be called in- 
tellectual character, that they seem to stand, like the Quadrumana 


‘among Mammals, at the head of the class of animals to which they 


belong, and in a group sufficiently well distinguished from all others. 
Nearly half the first volume of M. Finsch’s work (the only one yet 
published) is occupied by a general account of the family Psittacida, 
including a historical and bibliographical account of our knowledge of 
these birds, a very full and interesting description of their general 





8 «Die Papageien, monographisch bearbeitet von Otto Finsch.” Band I. 8vo. 
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habits and mode of life, a valuable sketch of their geographical and 
geological distribution, illustrated with a series of small maps, a dis- 
cussion of their intellectual characters, and a detailed account of their 
general external and internal anatomy, and of their systematic ar- 
rangement. With regard to their intelligence, the author seems 
rather inclined to undervalue the parrots, and this is evidently one 
reason for his refusing to give them that place at the head of their 
class which, as he admits, is ascribed to them by many ornithologists. 
With a reticence unhappily very rare among naturalists of the present 
day he has almost entirely avoided the creation of new genera, only 
one such group having been separated by him; but he has even gone 
further than this, and suppressed many of those established by previ- 
ous authors. The descriptive portion of the volume includes about 
one-third of the species; the work will therefore probably be com- 
pleted in another volume. 

No small number of the officers, and especially the medical officers, 
of our Indian army, induced in the first place probably more or less 
by the sporting tendencies inherent in man and the facilities offered 
for their indulgence in India, devote themselves with considerable 
assiduity and success to the study of Natural History, especially 
ornithology. Dr. Leith Adams indeed did not, we believe, wait until 
he went to India to commence his zoological studies, but when there 
he evidently displayed considerable zeal in the cultivation of the sort 
of out-of-door zoology above alluded to. He has now published the 
results of his Indian wanderings? in an octavo volume, which contains a 
good many interesting notes, especially on ornithological matters, and 
not afew curious accounts of places visited by him, and anecdotes 
illustrative of Indian life and manners; but unfortunately the obser- 
vations on zoological subjects are so scattered through the book, 
that the naturalist will have some difficulty in finding those to which 
he wishes to refer, and we cannot see that by adopting this course the 
author has, as he hoped to do, greatly enlivened his subject. 

There are few departments of Botany that present more attractions 
to the student than the investigation of the lower plants, none that 
offer more important results, as regards the great questions of vegetable 
physiology. ‘The microscopist, moreover, feels an especial interest in 
some of them; the Diatomacez, more particularly, furnishing him with 
some of his choicest specimens. Of course, the experienced student of 
these low forms of vegetation can have no need of any instructions as 
to the best mode to be adopted in collecting and preserving such objects, 
but the beginner will be thankful for Mr. Spicer’s translation of 
Johann Nave’s little guide-book.!° In this the author indicates the 
general characters of the lower orders of plants, the places most likely 





9 “ Wanderings of a Naturalist in India, the Western Himalayas, and Cash- 
mere.” By Andrew Leith Adams, M.D. 8vo. Edinburgh: Edmonston and 
Douglas. 1867. 

10 « A Handy Book to the Collection and Preparation of Freshwater and Marine 
Alge, Diatoms, Desmids, Fungi, Lichens, Mosses, &c. ; with Instructions for the 
Formation of an Herbarium.” By Johann Nave. Translated and edited by the 
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to furnish them in abundance and variety to the researches of the 
student, and the best methods of collecting and preserving them for 
the purposes of study, indicating also, in connexion with the highest 
group of the Cryptogamia, the Ferns, the processes to be adopted with 
flowering plants. The last chapter contains some judicious remarks on 
the arrangement and management of the Herbarium, and throughout 
the author is careful to indicate that the formation of such a collection 
is to be regarded as a help to study and not as an end in itself. 

To the farmer, under any circumstances, it is of the greatest impor- 
tance to understand the proper management of his cattle and other 
domestic animals, so as, in every case, to direct his feeding arrangements 
towards the attainment of the best results. For this purpose, as indi- 
cated by the authors of a work entitled “ Physiology at the Farm,”!! 
now before us (one of them already a well-known writer on agricultural 
matters), it is absolutely necessary that the farmer should possess a 
rather more exact knowledge both of the physiology of nutrition in 
animals, and of the chemical constitution of the food plants in use, than 
generally falls to the lot of even the most intelligent of our agricultu- 
rists. Ofcourse, there are works already in existence which furnish 
more or less information of this kind, and the Students at Agricultural 
and Veterinary Colleges probably acquire a rather larger share, but there 
can be no question that the bringing together the whole subject in 
one volume of moderate size, as has been done by our authors, must be 
regarded as a great boon to all interested in the feeding of domestic 
animals. The authors commence with a very clear and intelligible 
account of the structure and general functions of the alimentary organs 
in the horse, ox, sheep, pig, and dog, and in poultry, and then describe 
the processes by which the final assimilation of the products of digestion 
is effected, indicating also, as a distinct section of the physiological 
part, the mode of performance of the general functions of the body. 
The second part of their work relates to the chemistry of food, and in 
this, after indicating the general characteristics and chief constituents 
of nutritive articles, and especially the qualities of the proximate 
principles of which they are composed, they finish a long list of alimen- 
tary plants, for the consumption both of man and animals, with 
remarks upon their useful properties, and a particularly elaborate dis- 
cussion of the qualities and composition of the more important of them. 
The third part may be considered as a practical corollary from the 
sections preceding it, as in this the authors show the application of the 
principles laid down in the latter to the best management of the 
domestic animals of most importance to the farmer. We cannot but 
think that this volume must prove of the greatest service to farmers, 
as the information which it contains is communicated with remarkable 
clearness, and the arrangement of the subject is such as to make each 


part follow naturally upon the rest. 
Dr. Moore, in his discussion of “The first Man and his place in 
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Creation,””!? starts by defining what he regards as an ideally perfect 
man, a creature, as he says, that we have never seen; and then, from 
this definition, proceeds to demonstrate the nullity of all Darwinian 
views of the origin of man. Dr. Moore knows all about the nature of 
the human soul, which is a great help ia such investigations as the 
present ; all metaphysical matters, and especially the nature of the 
Deity, are perfectly clear to him,enabling him to pronounce, ex cathedra, 
upon a great variety of subjects which many minds would be only too 
glad if they could settle satisfactorily for themselves. 

The first part of a journal intended to communicate the results of 
investigations carried on at the Physiological Laboratory at Wiirzburg, - 
edited by Professor von Bezold,!5 contains two important memoirs on 
the physiological action of sulphate of atropine and acetate of veratrine. 
In both cases very full accounts of the experiments are given. The 
results obtained with the former salt show that this poison has a 
directly lowering action upon the excitability of several portions of the 
nervous apparatus when in small doses, and a completely paralysing 
effect in larger quantities, the parts most affected by it being the 
terminations of the nerves in the non-striated muscular fibres and those 
of the nervus vagus in the heart. Veratrine was found to act upon the 
motor nervous fibres, the striated muscles of the trunk and extremities, 
the nerves of the heart and lungs, and the foci of the vaso-motor nerves, 
producing in the first place, and in small doses, a violent increase of 
excitability, but finally diminishing or destroying the action of these 


organs. 





Dr. Bigelow’s “ Modern Inquiries’! consist, for the most part, of 
addresses delivered by him to different societies and institutes. Some 
of them are instructive and interesting, containing fresh and vigorous 
thought put forth in a forcible manner, and will repay perusal. The 
first two discourses, which are the best, are “ On the Limits of Educa- 
tion,” and on “ Classical and Utilitarian Studies.” They constitute a 
strong and, we think, successful plea in favour of a more technical and 
less classical education than that commonly adopted in schools and 
universities ; they are, in fact, a vigorous protest fresh with the robust 
vitality of the new world against a system of education which has 
now to meet many formidable attacks in the old world. It is strange that 
mankind should have been so strongly wedded to a system which has 
borne so little fruit, and should still look with an unnatural jealousy and 
distrust on the introduction into the educational curriculum of the 





12 «The First Man, and his Place in Creation, considered on the Principles of 
Science and Common Sense, from a Christian Point of View. With an Appendix 
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study of that to which its progress in comfort, knowledge, and power 
is due. “The first three centuries of the Christian era,” Dr. Bigelow 
observes, “ had before their eyes the light of the classics and the wisdom 
of the ancients ; but they went steadily from bad to worse. The last three 
centuries have had modern literature and the useful sciences and arts, 
and have gone steadily from good to better.” Perhaps Dr. Bigelow, 
in his zeal for science, hardly does justice to the refining and humani- 
zing influence of the study of the great classical authors; and we 
certainly think that his addresses would not lose by the modification 
or omission of a few passages like the following :—‘“ Ulysses and 
Agamemnon were ten years in taking the City of Troy. Ulysses 
Grant with his batteries would have taken it in ten minutes...... 
If the time shall ever come when classical readers shall tire at the 
monotonous championship of Trojans, Greeks, and Rutulians, they 
will kindle with wonder over that miracle of romance and reality, 
‘The Bay Fight’ of Mobile, by Henry Howard Brownell.” It is 
quite possible to acknowledge that America is a great country, with- 
out abandoning the belief that there have been some great men and 
some great actions in‘the past. The tendency evinced by certain 
American writers to dwarf the past, in order to exalt their present, 
appears to us to be regretable, and to show a most pitiful ambition. 

A paper “On the Death of Pliny the Elder,” suggests reasons for 
believing that he was not, as commonly supposed, suffocated by the 
sulphurous vapours during an eruption of Vesuvius, but that he died 
from apoplexy following unusual exertion and excitement, or possibly 
from a fatal crisis in some disease of the heart, previously existing. 
A discourse on “Self-limited Diseases,” that is, on diseases which are 
known to have a certain definite course, and cannot be cut short by 
any treatment, and another on the “Treatment of Disease,” though 
delivered to medical audiences, are not unsuited for general reading, 
and may serve to convey to the public useful conceptions of what are 
the limits of medical art in the treatment of disease. They were, 
however, like some of the other addresses in this volume, delivered 
and published many years ago, and display the judgment and foresight 
of the author at that time, rather than any views that would appear 
novel or remarkable now. 

The third volume of Dr. Bazire’s translation of Professor Trousseau’s 
Clinical Lectures!® has a melancholy interest attached to it. Since 
the appearance of its predecessor, the original author and the trans- 
lator have both passed away from the scene of their labours: the 
former full of honours, after a well-spent life of successful industry ; 
the latter cut off suddenly in the early promise of a useful career. The 
volume contains lectures on Clinical Rheumatism, Exophthalmic Goitre, 
Angina Pectoris, Hooping-cough, and Hydrophobia. These lectures 
will hardly be found so original or so instructive as some of those 
which have appeared in the preceding volumes; the diseasesof which they 
treat, being of obscure nature and of uncertain treatment, do not admit 
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of anything positive or novel being said about them; and some of the 
lectures are unduly lengthened by the hasty notes of a multitude of 
cases, which are but repetitions and do not illustrate any new point. 
Still, much will be found in this volume suggestive of profitable re- 
flection, and useful in directing future observation. 

Dr. E. Reich is truly a most prolific writer. It is not many months 
since we noticed a laborious medico-philosophical work by him ; and 
now we have another large volume on the causes of disease! There 
is a tendency manifest in Germany at the present time to combine 
medicine and philosophy, and to popularize both; the consequence of 
which is that we get a number of works of the stamp of Dr. Reich’s 
latest production. It is characterized by a vast amount of industry in 
the collection of materials from other books, but it is exceedingly vague 
and verbose, and, it must beconfessed, rather indicates the direction in 
which exact information is to be sought than gives it. The author’s 
stand-point will be understood from the following passage :— 


“We do not believe in the ‘laws’ of health; we only seein the words 
‘laws of health,’ a figurative expression for the mechanics of a series of -pro- 
cesses, the sum of which constitutes the normal state of organized being. And 
all who have reflected on the subject, and have been free from preconceived 
Opinions, have always desired to denote by the word ‘law,’ the mechanics of 
the processes.” ‘ 


As the harmony of these physical processes constitutes health, any- 
thing which disturbs that harmony is a cause of disease. How many, 
then, are the causes of disease ! 


“They are in the organism, and outside it. They are in the so-called phy- 
sical and the so-called moral world. Their roots embrace the whole earth 
and its history, embrace suns and planets. . . . . In all the conditions of man, 
in all his political, social, and private relations, in the air, on the earth, and in 
the water, wherever we turn our eyes, there meet us the causes of disturbance 
of the normal life—of disease.” 


It is evident that a book which aspires to investigate the causation 
of disease in such a wide acceptation of the term must traverse an 
immense amount of ground, and in the end present vague and theore- 
tical rather than exact and practical information. And as a matter of 
fact, Dr. Reich furnishes a multitude of quotations from all sorts of 
authors on all sorts of subjects—on contagion and centralization, on 
sel{-seeking and sexual excess, on social intercourse and sexual absti- 
nence, on volcanoes and earthquakes, mountains and plains, conta- 
minated water, and many other matters too numerous to mention. 
There is an abundance of hypothetical disquisition, but the reader will 
hardly fail to be left with the feeling of an aching vacuum of matter. 

We have received the second number of the third volume of Professor 
Max Schultze’s “ Archives of Microscopical Anatomy,” four numbers 
of which appear in the year.'7_ An elaborate article on the cells of 
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epithelium and of glands, by F. E. Schultze, briefly enumerates the 
opinions of other observers and gives in detail*some novel observations 
by himself. The principal discovery which he claims is that of cup- 
shaped cells with mouths opening on to the surface, lying between the 
ordinary cells of the epithelium of the mouth, air passages, and intes- 
tinal canal., . As figured by him, these cells look like long or short- 
necked bottles ; and their discoverer believes that he has satisfactorily 
established by observation their secretory functions. An article by 
Dr. Zenker, containing an exposition of his theory of colour perception 
and of the anatomical grounds on which he bases it, is well adapted 
to convey an idea of the vast quantity of patient scientific research 
which is now being made into the phenomena of vision, and of the 
necessity of a thorough acquaintance with all that has been done by 
positive inquirers in order to the formation of a sound theory of 
vision. 

A plain and concise description, by A. von Graefe, of the symptoms 
resulting from paralysis of the different muscles acting on the eye, 
will be found very useful.!® It is a thoroughly scientific and practical 
work, divided into two parts; the first part treating generally of 
motor disturbances of these muscles, of the phenomena resulting there- 
from, and of their diagnostic significance ; the second part dealing 
with the special results of the paralysis of each muscle. As a good 
summary of all that is known on the subject of which it treats, the 
book may be read with advantage, not only by those who are concerned 
in the medical treatment of disordered sight, but by the physiologist 
who desires to get accurate ideas of the functions of the muscles that 
move the eye, and by the philosopher who aspires to found his theories 
of vision on a fundamental knowledge of facts. 

Much attention has been given of late in Germany to the phenomena 
of fermentation and putrefaction, because of the bearing which they 
are supposed to have on infectious and contagious diseases. Professor 
Hallier, of Jena, being much dissatisfied with a work by Professor 
Klob (noticed in the April number of this Review) in which his 
original researches into the processes of fermentation are ignored, now 

ublishes and addresses to the general and medical public an account 
of all that he and others have done in the investigation of the processes 
of fermentation and decomposition, together with a detailed statement 
of the views which he holds at present.!® He believes that he has 
proved by numerous experiments that quite different kinds of fermen- 
tatioh may be induced by one and the same fungus under different 
conditions, and that there are several fungi which induce fermentation. 
The bearing of his views upon infection and contagion must be 
studied in the book itself by those who feel interested in the questions 
discussed, and qualified by their attainments to pronounce an opinion 
upon them. We should scarcely coincide with Professor Hallier in 
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thinking the general public capable of doing so, or the proper audience 
to appeal to on a purely scientific question. : 

It is no easy matter to give, within the compass of one volume, such 
a digest of the principles and practice of medicine as shall convey 
clear and exact ideas to those who are not already well grounded in 
the subject. Not to speak of the uncertainty and obscurity which 
prevail with regard to many diseases, there is such a large extent of 
ground to travel over that an author must be peculiarly gifted with 
the power of condensation who-can make a fair approach to success in 
so difficult a task. It is only doing justice to Dr. Flint’s Treatise,” 
the second edition of which has followed quickly the first, to say that 
it appears to deserve the success which it has had. Though it is 
designed for the use of students and practitioners of medicine, it is 
perhaps more adapted to recal to the latter facts which may be fading 
from the mind in the course of active practice, than it is to furnish 
the minds of students with a full knowledge of principles and a sufti- 
cient guide to, practice. Indeed, it may justly be doubted whether 
any student would make a scientific practitioner who was content to 
depend for his knowledge of medicine on a condensed summary of 
facts and theories, even though so good a one as that which Dr, Flint 
has provided. It is no wonder that Dr. Flint has felt himself obliged 
to omit, designedly, all mention. of certain classes of diseases; for 
example, he says nothing whatever of the diseases of women and 
children, nothing of cutaneous diseases, nothing of mental diseases. 
Important questions, which are exciting a great deal of interest and 
attention, receive sometimes scant and inadequate treatment; the 
condition of aphasia, for example, is only alluded to briefly, while the 
treatment of cholera is dismissed without any reference to recently 
propounded views. Many other similar defects, unavoidable perhaps 
in a work of its character, detract from its value as a complete text- 
book for students. Indeed, we cannot help thinking that the student 
would obtain more success in acquirement, with less labour in the 
long run, by setting to work at the study of a more complete system 
of medicine than can be contained in one volume. 

Dr. Dalton’s essay on vivisection is an able, temperate, and con- 
vincing argument in favour of its employment in physiological 
research.” After pointing out in clear and forcible language what 
experimentation on living animals is, and in what manner it is suc- 
cessfully practised, he sets forth what it has accomplished, furnishing 
thereby the completest justification of its use. For it is not too 
much to say that every important discovery in physiology has been 
directly due to experiments on living animals; and that we owe many 
of those in practical medicine and surgery either directly or indirectly 
to the same source. “If it had not been for experiments on living 





20 + A Treatise on the Principles and Practice of Medicine, designed for the 
use of Students and Practitioners.”” By Austin Flint, M.D. Second edition. Phila- 
delphia : Henry C. Lea. 1867. 

" ¢¢Vivisection ; what it is, and what it has accomplished.” By John C. Dalton, 
M.D. (Bulletin of the New York Academy of Medicine.) Baillitre Brothers . 
1867. 
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animals we should, at this day, be ignorant of the circulation of the 
blood ; ignorant of the nature and mechanism of respiration; of the 
properties and functions of the nervous system; of the operation of 
transfusion ; of artificial respiration; of the origin and pathology of 
parasitic diseases ; of the best treatment for serpent bites and other 
venomous wounds ; of the office of the periosteum in the regeneration 
of bone ; perhaps of the Hunterian operation for aneurism.”’ 

Dr. W. Braune has issued the first of a series of tables giving the 
topographical anatomy of the human body.” He has availed himself 
of a method of freezing the body completely and effectually by means 
of a mixture of salt and pounded ice, and of then making sections,—a 
longitudinal section in the middle line, and transverse sections of the 
trunk at different parts. Thereby he obtains an exact topographical 
knowledge of particular regions, and correct views of the relative 
positions of the various organs. After making a section and cleaning 
its surface, a little water may be poured over it, which, instantly 
freezing, forms a thin film of ice, so that a perfectly transparent plane 
is obtained, on which a transparent paper may be laid. Thus drawings 
are made of parts in position; and they cannot fail to be of use 
to surgeons and physicians. 

The Medical and Legal Aspects of Sanitary Reform consists of a series 
of papers, which were in substance brought before the Social Science 
Congress at Manchester, in 1866.23 They are well-written papers, 
supplying much valuable information, and calculated to further the 
cause of sanitary reform. 

Dr. Trall’s book on Sexual Physiology is expressly designed for 
popular reading ; its object being to expound all the mysteries of the 
subject to a class of readers to whom it has hitherto been a sealed 
book.*4 It is illustrated by some coarse plates of the sexual organs, 
male and female, which may serve to accomplish the author’s aim, but 
which seem fitted, as does the matter of the book, to taint the mind 
rather than to improve it. There is nothing scientific about the 


book. 





2 ¢<Topographisch-Anatomischer Atlas.” Nach Durchsnitten an gefrornen 
Cadaverie. Herausgegeben von Dr. W. Braune. Leipzig. Veil & Co. 1867. 

23 “The Medical and Legal Aspects of Sanitary Reform.”’ By Alexander P. 
Stewart, M.D. and Edward Jenkins, Barrister-at-law. London: R. Hardwicke. 
1867. 

4 ¢* Sexual Physiology : a Scientific and Popular Exposition of the Fundamental 
Problems in Sociology.”” By R. T. Trall, M.D. Third edition, New York. 1866. 
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Even in a pone life may be led well ! 
So spoke the imperial sage, purest of men, 
Marcus Aurelius— 


IGHT have been the motto prefixed to the Life of Prince Albert.! 
There are so few lives of kings and princes that are worth 
reading, that the present work possesses an additional interest beyond 
that excited by mere curiosity. Originally written only for the mem- 
bers of the royal family, and her Majesty’s private friends, the bio- 
graphy reveals many things of a purely domestic character—of home 
griefs and home joys, which otherwise would not have been made 
public. And one of the impressions produced by the narrative is to 
strengthen the lessou which Shakspeare has so often taught us about 
kings and queens. Such personages are so far removed from the gaze 
of the ordinary world, that we forget that they are men and women, 
feeling the same passions that the rest of us do—suffering the same 
griefs, sharing the same joys. ‘This is the lesson that the present 
volume strongly brings out. We are glad, therefore, that the work 
was originally intended only for private circulation. By this means 
we have all been gainers. We are now brought face to face with the 
Prince himself. We see him now, not through the haze of ceremonials 
and the mist of state etiquette and diplomatic correspondence, but in the 
ordinary day-light of private life. We see him, as only one on earth has 
hitherto seen him. We can therefore, as we read his private letters and 
memoranda, which She has hitherto only read, and know his acts of kind- 
ness, which She only has hitherto known, better measure the extent of her 
great grief. ‘lo those who have ever lost one that is dear to them, who 
have treasured up the very slightest memorials, even scraps of writing 
and anecdotes, down to the favourite sayings and even favourite words 
of the dead, there needs no apology for the publication of the most 
trifling records about the Prince. ‘They are not trifling to those who 
ae him. Trifles become hallowed and sacred in the presence of 
eath. 

Such, no doubt, in part are the reasons which have prompted Her 
Majesty to give to her subjects the biography in its present form. 
And the way in which it has been received both by the press and the 
public shows how correct was the judgment. The newspapers have 
vied with one another in their eulogies, and almost reprinted the book 
by the length of their extracts. Nor has the general verdict of the 
public been less favourable, as is shown by the fact that the book has 
already gone through four large editions. As it has been read by 
every educated person in the kingdom, there is no necessity for us to 
make any extracts. We may briefly say of it that it reveals the true 
character of the Queen no less than that of the Prince. Their simple 


1 «The Early Years of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort.” Compiled, 
under the Direction of Her Majesty the Queen,” by Lieut.-General the Hon. C. 
Grey. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 1867. 
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delights, their love of the country, of birds and flowers, their romantic 
attachment one for the other, throw a charm and moral loveliness 
round their lives, which will some day make one of the most touching 
pages in our English history. 

But there are other considerations besides those affecting the 
private life of the Queen and Prince, which are connected with this 
biography. It is seldom that a private life suggests so many reflec. 
tions. Since it has been published the nation has passed through a 
crisis which the Prince himself foresaw. His words, “constitutional 
principles are on their trial,” have passed intoa proverb. And never 
has so great an alteration in our constitution taken place as during 
the late session. Between the publication of the first and third edi- 
tion of this book, household suffrage has become the law of the land. 
Whilst the critics were busy discussing the book, democracy arose. 
Nay, the very appearance of the book is a homage to that democracy 
which has so suddenly started into life. It was felt, as is stated in 
the preface, that the work could not in the days of penny papers be 
confined to private circulation. As in the case of the Tory Reform 
Bill, a virtue was made of necessity. And the question naturally 
arises, What other sacrifices in the future must be made? Is there 
not a rival to monarchy itself already in the land? This question 
we cannot here answer. But one question this book answers for us, 
that whoever holds the throne of England—whenever it is vacant, and 
may the day be long distant—holds it on a very different tenure to 
that of his predecessors. Prince Albert has set the pattern of a life, 
from which no prince or king dare deteriorate without assuredly for- 
feiting the confidence of the nation. Loyalty does not now mean 
what it did. New ideas are sweeping onward, and the political thoughts 
of the seventeenth century are being reproduced in the nineteenth. 
We can no more revive the old ideas of loyalty than we can revive 
Homer’s idea of mere personal strength as a kingly qualification ; than 
we can make the College of Physicians now believe that scrofula can 
be healed by the king’s touch. The dead are dead, but it is of the 
living that this book makes us chiefly think. 

From the preface to the present volume of the Life of the late 
Prince Consort, we learn that the remaining volumes are to be written 
by Mr. Theodore Martin. _ He has, we must suppose, been preparing 
himself for the task by his biography of Professor Aytoun.? “ Fiat 
experimentum in corpore vili’’ is apparently his motto. Whether, how- 
ever, compiling an enthusiastic life of a bigoted Tory is a good pre- 
paration for writing the biography of a liberal Prince, is open to some 
doubt. Mr. Martin’s present work is, however, worthy of an atten- 
tive study. In these days the spirit of co-operation is better under- 
stood than it was formerly. The various Amalgamated Societies of 
tailors and bricklayers have proved the strength and the resources of 
combination. We are not at all therefore surprised to see the same 





2 < Memoir of William Edmonstoune Aytoun, D.C.L., Author of ‘ Lays of the 
Scottish Cavaliers, &c.’” By Theodore Martin. With an Appendix. Edinburgh 
and London: William Blackwood and Sons. 1867. 
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principle carried out in literature. Just as Adam Smith, a Scotchman, 
was the founder of all modern political economy,so Mr. Theodore Martin, 
also, we believe, another Scotchman, is the founder of modern literary 
economy. Two little literary men make one big one, is his arithmetic. It 
pleasant to see friendship. Jonathan and David, Pylades and Orestes, 
Bavius and Mevins, Aytoun and Martin, will live through all time. 
“ A kind of Beaumont and Fletcher partnership ” is the metaphor by 
which Mr. Martin indicates his share with Professor Aytoun in the 
Bon Gaultier ballads. Which is Beaumont and which is Fletcher, 
we should like to know. We should rather term this alliance “lite- 
rary miscegenation.” “Sending our shafts of sarcasm or jest right 
and left at whatever quarry comes within our reach,” is the manner 
in which Mr. Martin describes the fact of their writing some second- 
rate parodies. ‘“ Of our joint papers, a series of prize novelists, prior 
in date to those of Thackeray, acquired considerable popularity,” is 
Mr. Martin’s modest gloss on his own and Professor Aytoun’s produc- 
tions. It is quite true that the productions in question were born 
before Mr. Thackeray’s, and we think, too, that they will also die 
before them. Never was the cry of “ our noble selves ” so persistingly 
shouted. Mr. Martin, however, fails to be laudator eloquentissimus. 
The following is not an unfair specimen of his style— 


“Lord Eglintoun sounded a prelude not unworthy of the eloquence of 
Wilson, by which his speech was followed. Magnilicent indeed was that 
eloquence, such as one might not again in a lifetime hope to hear. The 
whole strength and fervour of a great and matured mind, irradiated by a 
sublime imagination, was in it. Now it rose and swelled into majestic concep- 
tion, clothed in majestic words, ‘like that large utterance of the early gods:’ 
now it struck chords of tenderness that blinded the eyes with tears. Again 
it made them rich with images of grandeur and beauty, scattering as it pro- 
ceeded on its stately way, flowers of poetry and of thought, till the attention 
almost failed under the luxuriance of its wealth. Wilson never showed to 
greater advantage than on this occasion. His whole heart was in the task. 
As he stood there with his Jove-like presence, and that far-away look in his 
eyes which used to come into them when his imagination was fairly roused, 
rolling out his resonant periods with his rich penetrating voice, he seemed 
indeed 

Attired 
With sudden brightness, like a man inspired.” 


This kind of writing is, we should think, more suitable for the 
“ Halfpenny Journal,” than for any other periodical of which we 
have ever heard. Professor Wilson’s eloquence was certainly of a 
very rare order, to be able first to blind men’s eyes with tears, and 
next to make them rich with images of grandeur and beauty. His 
own eyes were apparently of a different order, as they had “a far-away 
look,” which certainly some of his audience might have envied. We 
forgot to say that this wonderful speech, which Mr. Martin celebrates 
in this still more wonderful style, was about Burns, and we suspect 
most other people have forgotten the fact. We can only express a 
hope that this is not the style in which Mr. Martin is going to de- 
scribe Prince Albert’s speeches. Of Professor Aytoun’s writings 
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little need be said. He was often vulgar, and always second-rate. 
His mind was imitative. His best production was, perhaps, “ Firmi- 
lian,” which in twenty years’ time will probably be forgotten. The 
school which he satirised was purely ephemeral, and the satire must 
of course die with it. We have only to add that we are indebted for 
about a third of the book to Mr. Martin’s able scissors. 

The lives of “Cumberland Worthies’’* were well worth writing, if 
only for the sake of John Christian Curwen, and the book is well worth 
reading if only for the sake of his life. Only North countrymen, or, 
perhaps, we ought to say only Cumberland men, can appreciate Curwen, 
who fought “the Bad Earl.” Curwen was in short a Cumberland 
Hampden. He not only fought and beat the Lowthers, but beat the 
Government. He was a thorough Englishman. He withstood Pitt’s 
Bill against seditious meetings with words which in these days of 
Walpole and Hardy are worth remembering: “The direct and visible 
aim of the Bill is to strip the subject of his most valuable privilege— 
that of speaking his mind on every matter relating to the public: 
therein consisted in fact the very essence, not only of English, but all 
real liberty.”” We do not, however, quite admire his sensational ap- 
pearance in the House, dressed as a Cumberland labourer, in a suit of 
hodden grey, with a pair of Cumberland clogs on his feet, carrying a 
“brown gwordie (a loaf of barley and rye), and a whillimer cheese” 
under his arm. Oppressive taxes are not abolished by sensationalism. 
Lord Brougham on his knees did not contribute so much to passing 
the Reform Bill in ’32 as Lord Brougham standing upright and ut- 
tering the’sentiments of the nation. Curwen was often very happy in 
his speeches. His homely hits always told. Here is an example 
from one of his many speeches against the oppressive taxation of the 
times :—“ To aid the brilliant illuminations of the mansions of the 
nobility, the farthing candle of the industrious indigent cottager must 
be sooner extinguished.” Sometimes, however, Curwen got as good as 
he gave, especially from Cumberland men. 


** A new manure was manufactured in London of excreta and ‘earth, so as 
to constitute a dry mess or powder. Mr, Curwen, always ready to adopt and 
test a new fertiliser, had a quantity of this metropolitan guano brought down 
to the Schoose; but so strongly did it affect the noses of the labourers that 
he could hardly get it sown. The crops raised by this ‘nasty stuff’ astonished 
the farmers, and created as much talk as guano itself did thirty years later. 
It must have been of the potency of this manure that Mr. Curwen spoke 
when he told a body of farmers tliat a pinch of it, or what could be put ina 
waistcoat pocket, would be sufficient to make a wheat crop successful; and 
which elicited from a blunt farmer, nothing loth to chaff the squire, this 
remark : ‘ Aye, mebby sae, Mr. Curwen, but then yen might put yen’s crop 
into t’other pocket.’ ””—pp. 88, 89. 


Mr. Curwen was eminently practical both in politics and agricul- 
ture. Belonging to the “ Old Minority,’ or the small section of 
Liberals who withstood the Tory despotism of the day, Curwen most 
certainly helped to check the power of Pitt. As a farmer, he was a 





3 “The Worthies of Cumberland: John Christian Curwen, William Blamire.” 
By Henry Lonsdale, M.D, London: George Routledge and Sons, 1867. 
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free-trader when the agitation for free trade was in its infancy, and 
an agricultural chemist when agricultural chemistry was known to 
but few. He established Agricultural Societies and founded Savings’ 
Banks and various Schools and Friendly Societies. He had his faults, 
one in particular, which may be best described by a quotation :— 
“Have I not always,” he said at a large meeting of the working- 
classes at Workington, “have I not always done my best for you? 
Have I not been like a father to you ali for years?” “ Ay,” cried 
out a woman in effrontery, “ay, thou’st reet, squire; thou’s fadder to 
nearly hauf o’ t’ town!’ The only fault which we have to find with 
Dr. Lonsdale’s biographies is that they are somewhat too garrulous. 
Garrulity, however, suits a memoir of Curwen. The number of anec- 
dotes which Dr. Lonsdale relates concerning the Squire gives an effect 
to the picture which could not perhaps be attained by any other 
means. We trust that the present volume is only the commencement 
of a series, for there are other Cumberland worthies, not forgetting 
women, besides Curwen and Blamire. 

A name far better known to the public than that of either Blamire 
or Curwen, is Thomas Drummond,‘ the inventor of the famous light 
which bears his name. And in Mr. M‘Lennan he has found a most 
admirable biographer. Once or twice we meet with small blemishes 
like “ Paley rested his ethics on positive law, almost as distinctly as 
did the late Dr. Whewell, till the ecclesiastics concussed him into 
founding his system on Scripture” (p. 329). But, as a rule, his 
style is terse and dignified. Some of the chapters form valuable essays, 
and are remarkable for their historical insight and thorough grasp of 
the subject. That entitled “ A Review of Irish History,” may fairly 
be placed on the same level as Mr. Goldwin Smith’s “ Irish History 
and Irish Character,” for its dispassionate treatment and philosophical 
tone. In Drummond’s case “ the boy was father of the man.” At 
school as at college he was distinguished for his mathematical powers. 
His bent was from the first scientific. In 1813 we find him entering 
Woolwich as a cadet. Here his tastes still further developed them- 
selves. We soon hear of him as being first on the mathematical list, 
and second in the Academy. His next step in life was entering the 
Royal Engineers. Life then began in real earnest. His character 
and accomplishments soon attracted a host of valuable friends. The 
first of his inventions was a pontoon, which found favour with practical 
men. In 1819 came the great turning point of his life. His friend 
Colonel Colby had succeeded Mudge as superintendent of the Ordnance 
Survey in Scotland, and offered him an appointment upon the work. 
Drummond, now in his twenty-third year, flung himself thoroughly 
into the work. He rose regularly every morning at four or five, 
studying chemistry and the higher mathematics. At nine his official 
duties commenced. The results of his chemical studies were ultimately 
seen in the production of the famous Drummond light. In the course 
of 1824 and 1825 he also produced a heliostat,—“ a means of continu- 


4 ‘*Memoir of Thomas Drummond, R.E., F.R.A.S., Under-Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 1835 to 1840.” By John F. M‘Lennan, M.A., Advo- 
cate. Kdinvurgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 1867. 
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ally reflecting the sun’s rays from one point to another.” He thus, 
as his biographer observes, armed the Survey with the most powerful 
means of overcoming the difficulties of observation by day and night. 
We must, however, leave the Ordnance Survey, and unwillingly pags 
over the other great services rendered to it by Drummond, which are . 
all related by Mr. M‘Lennan with such clearness that they are per- 
fectly intelligible to the non-scientific reader. In 1831 his political 
life begins. He was appointed one of the Boundary Commissioners in 
connexion with Earl Russell’s Reform Bill. Soon afterwards a still 
more difficult task was entrusted to him, “ to ascertain,” as Lord Mel- 
bourne said in his letter to him, “the relative importance of the 
smaller boroughs in England and Wales.”” Drummond’s account of 
the method of his computation was made known in the House of Com- 
mons in January, 1832, when it was violently attacked by Croker. 
On the 20th of February the debate on the subject was renewed. 
The attack this time was led by Mr. (afterwards Chief Baron) Pollock, 
who, as senior wrangler, spoke with authority on any question of ma- 
thematics. Drummond’s victory was, however, complete. Lord 
Russell replied, not on his own authority, but of such men as Pro- 
fessors Airy, Barton, and Wallace, and Sir John Herschel, who fully 
vindicated Drummond’s method. For his services rendered to the 
Reform Bill the Government offered Drummond an honorarium of 
£2000, which he, however, declined. At a subsequent period he 
was rewarded with a pension of £300 a year. In 1833 he was 
appointed private secretary to Lord Althorp, then the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and as Mr. M‘Lennan observes, became his right 
hand. In 1835 he went with Lord Mulgrave and Lord Morpeth as 
Under-Secretary to Ireland. Drummond, however, was the ruling 
spirit of the three. The characters of the three men were not unhappily 
hit off by Dr. Madden, when he spoke of “the savoir faire of Lord 
Normanby, the virtues of Lord Morpeth, and the admirable powers 
and not less admirable virtues of the incomparable Drummond.” 
Drummond’s great fitness for the post lay in the fact that he 
thoroughly knew the Irish character and temperament. A new 
method of governing Ireland was now introduced. The policy was at 
once just and vigorous. The executive put down both Orangemen 
and Ribandmen. It suppressed alike Protestant processions and 
Catholic factions. Impartiality was the guiding principle. It would 
be beyond our province to enter into the details of Drummond’s 
administration,—for it may really be called his administration. 
Whether we look at his correspondence with Colonel Verner or Lord 
Donoughmore, in which the famous phrase, “ Property has its duties 
as well as its rights’’ occurs,—whether we examine his schemes for 
the “redemption of Ireland,” or his report on the Irish railroads, we 
see the same master mind at work, the same high moral tone, the 
same desire to make justice the one guiding rule. Of Drummond, 
more than of any other recent statesman, may we say :— 


“Curved is the line of beauty, 
Straight is the line of duty, 
Walk by the last, and thou wilt see 
The other ever follow thee.” 
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His whole life exemplifies this. He was the most unselfish of men. 
As has been said, Ireland never knew what she lost till he died. For 
her he sacrificed his life. Miss Martineau’s words form his best 
epitaph,—“ he put wisdom into the councils of the Irish Government, 
and moderation into its demeanour. He put enthusiasm into the 
justice which he gave impartially to the Irish people, and he called for 
justice in the enthusiasms which the observant people paid back to the 
government.” In conclusion we must add that Mr. M‘Lennan’s volume 
appears most opportunely. The chapter on Drummond’s ideas for 
remedying the disaffected condition of Ireland, no less than that on the 
Boundary Commission, deserves at the present moment especial study. 

A short and well-written life of Florence MacCarthy Mor‘ could not 
have been without great interest. A study of his times and the 
government and condition of Ireland from 1575 to 1601 might help 
us to solve many difficult problems in Irish politics. The present 
volume, however, is almost unreadable. It consists of letters and ex- 
tracts which it was the writer’s duty to have condensed into a readable 
narrative, and then to have relegated into an appendix. The style, 
too, is wordy and loose, and not always intelligible. ‘The author is 
constantly breaking out into italics, capital letters, and notes of in- 
terjection. Our attention, too, is constantly diverted from the main 
subject by irrelevant matter, which, though doubtless very interesting 
to Irishmen, only serves to perplex and bewilder the general reader. 
Still the book is not without its value. It might have been printed 
by direction of the Master of the Kolls, so full are its pages of extracts 
from the State Paper Office. The author’s labour has evidently been 
very great, and we only regret that he does not possess the ability to 
turn his industry to better account. Others, however, will probably 
avail themselves of his labours, and in this the author must find his 
consolation. His book is a mine of material, but that material 
requires to be used with very great judgment. ‘The State Paper 
Otfice is a most dangerous place. Of it may be said, with a slight 
alteration, what has been said of the Bible,— 


“ Hic locus est in quo querit sua dogmata quisque, 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua.” 


Macaulay finds there material to blacken some hero, and Mr. Froude 
to whitewash a tyrant. Hume, when informed of the historical stores 
which were still to be explored, candidly confessed that all English 
history had to be rewritten. The worst accusation that can be 
brought against State papers is the fact that they are State papers. 
The writer’s intention is to conceal certain points unfavourable to his 
particular view of the question, and to give prominence to those that 
are favourable. A writer of a State paper is generally, from the 
necessity of the case, a casuist. He is in a very different position to 





5 «The Life and Letters of Florence MacCarthy Reab, Tanist of Carbery, 
MacCarthy Mor, with some portion of ‘The History of the Ancient Families of 
the South of Ireland,’ compiled solely from Unpublished Documents in Her 
Majesty’s State Paper Office.” By Daniel MacCarthy (Glas) of Gleann-a-Chroim. 
London: Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer. 1867. 
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the compilers of Domesday. They were clerks who simply gave cer- 
tain returns, without any comments; they no more uttered their 
opinions than the persons who counted the numbers at the last census. 
This was left for others to do. A writer of a State paper is in a very 
different position. He rather resembles a party speaker at St. 
Stephen’s, whose business it is to make, as the case may be, a favour- 
able or unfavourable impression. Or rather, perhaps, his communica- 
tions ought to be looked upon in much the same light as leading- 
articles in the Times newspaper. They are simply written to serve 
the interests of the moment. No sane person would dream of writing 
the history of the American Civil War from the leading articles in the 
Times. The same caution should certainly be exercised in receiving 
the evidence of State papers. Mopsa believed a ballad because it was 
in print, and certain modern historians seem to believe a paper 
because it is in the State Paper Office. This is, perhaps, the very 
reason why every word should be weighed with extreme caution. The 
new volume® of State papers issued under the direction of the Master 
of the Rolls is the Calendar of the Carew Manuscripts preserved in the 
Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth. No one who has ever used a 
volume of this series can have failed to have not only found their 
labours lightened, but to be under the deepest obligations to the com- 
pilers. We speak from experience. As far as we can judge, the 
present volume appears to maintain the usual high standard of its 
predecessors. We say appears, for no one can truly judge who has not 
actually read the work for reference. The index appears to be very 
complete, and the Intreduction is certainly very well written. The 
Carew manuscripts end just at the very period that the Florence 
MacCarthy Mor papers commence. George Carew, of the same family 
as the present Devonshire baronet of that name, afterwards knight, 
then Baron, of Clopton—Clopton in Warwickshire, near Stratford-upon- 
Avon, celebrated for its connexion with Shakspeare,—and finally 
Earl of Totnes, is the collector and author of these papers. It 
appears, however, from a MS. index of the collection still preserved 
at Lambeth, that its integrity has been impaired, though Dr. Brewer 
has been unable to find out at what period. In the Introduction Dr, 
Brewer has given us a life of the Earl. Born in 1553, he was the son 
of Dr. George Carew, who held among other ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments, a prebendal stall at Wells, and the Deanery of Exeter. In 
1572, when only fifteen, he was admitted as a gentleman commoner at 
Broadgates Hall, now Pembroke College, Oxford. He appears never 
to have taken his degree. In 1575 we find him at Waterford, on the 
occasion of the death of his “ cousin.” Five years afterwards, he lost 
his brother, who was slain in an ambush. That brother’s death he 
revenged in a tragical manner on Midsummer’s eve, 1583. He heard 
that one Owen O’Nasye had boasted of being concerned in his brother’s 





6 ‘* Calendar of the Carew Manuscripts, preserved in the Archiepiscopal Palace 
at Lambeth, 1515-1574.” Edited by J. S. Brewer, M.A,, and William Bullen, 
Esq. Published by the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of tl:e Rolls. London: Longmans, 
Green, Reader, and Dyer. 1867. 
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death. Without waiting to inquire into the truth, Carew rushed out 
into the street, and stabbed the unfortunate man in the heart. What 
punishment followed so gross an outrage Dr. Brewer has not been able 
to discover. It certainly could not have been very great, for in 1586 
we find him knighted. In 1586 and 1587 he remained in England at 
Court, until in 1588 he was appointed Master of the Ordnance. 
This was the year of the Great Armada, when, as Dr. Brewer writes, 
“the hearts of all England were upheaving as the heart of one man, 
in expectation of the King of Spain and his ‘ misbegotten brood.’ ” 
In 1596 he attended Essex in the expedition against Cadiz. Thereis, 
however, no necessity for following the details of his varying fortunes, 
which Dr. Brewer has traced with such pains and minuteness. It is ~ 
sufficient to add that he enjoyed the same favour from James I. and 
Charles I. as he had done from Elizabeth. The papers in the present 
volume extend from 1515 to 1574, and now place fresh information, 
more especially on the conduct of Henry VIII. with regard to Ireland, 
in the hands of all students of Irish and English history. 

One of the most interesting of the recent volumes published under 
the sanction of the Master of the Rolls, is the fifth volume of 
“ Giraldus Cambrensis,’? containing the Topographia Hibernica and 
the Expugnatio Hibernica. In an introductory preface, the editor 
gives an account of the history of these two treatises, and weighs the 
value of their evidence. We shall, however, only concern ourselves 
with the Topographia. It is a collection of odds and ends, whilst side 
by side with them are often found curiously accurate observations of 
the author’s. Thus in the Natural History portion, Giraldus seems to 
put faith in all the old stock stories. Thus he chronicles the fable 
about the bernicle goose, relates that cranes can digest iron, that 
storks hybernate at the bottom of rivers, and that the osprey has one 
foot webbed and the other with claws. But on the other hand we 
constantly meet with evidences of minute observation. One of the 
mosé curious, perhaps, has been noticed by the editor. Some thirty 
years ago, Professor Bell, in his “ History of British Quadrupeds,”’ for 
the first time, as was supposed, constituted the Irish hare into a 
distinct species. But nearly 700 years ago, Giraldus Cambrensis 
observed the essential difference between its fur and that of the 
English hare. Thus he writes :— 

‘Sunt et lepores multi, sed minuti; euniculis quidem tam sui modicitate, 
quam delicata pilositate consimiles.”—p. 57. 


The “minuti” is, however, hardly true. Of the habits of birds he 
sometimes also shows the same close observation. Thus he describes 
the great grey shrike (croeria alba, as he calls it), hanging beetles 
upon thorns. Again, too, he speaks of zstivales hobeli, showing that 
he knew that the hobby is a summer pird of passage. One of his 
most curious notices, however, is of the capercali,—pavones silvestres, 





7 ‘ Giraldi Cambrensis Opera.” Edited by James F. Dimock, M.A., Rector of 
Barnburgh, Yorkshire. Published by the Authority of the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty's Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. Vol. V. 
London ; Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer. 1867. 
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as he not inaptly calls them, which he says are plentiful. The bird 
has, however, long been extinct in the British Isles, though about 
thirty years ago it was re-introduced into Scotland. Now and then, 
too, we come across descriptions of natural beauty. Here is a passage 
about the glories of sunrise and sunset, which will surprise most 
readers :—“ Solis ortum et occasum, quo nihil in mundo pulchrius, 
nihil stupore dignius, quia quotidie videmtus, sine omni admiratione 
preterimus. clipsim vero solis, quia raro accidit, totus orbis 
obstupescit.”’ (p. 49.) We generally fancy that our love of natural 
beauty is a passion of quite modern date. His admirers imagine that 
Mr. Ruskin invented it. But it is wel! to remember, by such indications 
as this, that men have in all ages reverenced the loveliness of nature. 
The finest descriptive passages of the beauties of the sky, of sunset, 
and the stars, and the flowers of the field, may be found where least 
suspected—in the Fathers. We have dwelt upon these matters 
because they are likely to be passed over. The Topographia is full of 
odds and ends which require carefully sifting. The historical value of 
the Expugnatio we cannot rank high. As the editor observes, 
Giraldus was deficient in all the qualities which make an historian. 
We can convict him out of his own pages of violent partisanship. 
We must not forget to add that besides the preface, additional value 
is given to the present volume by a very full glossary. In his trans- 
lation of the various names of the birds, we quite agree with the 
editor. 

Professor Stubbs has edited the valuable “ Chronicle of Benedict of 
Peterborough,”® from the Cotton MSS. We néed not say that 
whatever he does is sure to be well done. Oxford is more fortunate 
in its Professor of Modern History than her sister University. The 
prefaces prefixed to these two volumes show that Professor Stubbs 
knows what historical evidence really means. It would simply be 
presumption for us to assign its historical value to the present Chro- 
nicle. ‘The devotion of a lifetime is required to enable any one to 
pass such a criticism. We know too well how the old Chroniclers 
copied one from another, and the great difficulty there is in discrimi- 
nating the various portions of their work. Professor Stubbs, however, 
ranks the present Chronicle in value with the contemporary portions 
of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles—Florence of Worcester, and Simeon 
of Durham. So high a rank at once shows its great importance. The 
original manuscript no longer exists. The oldest transcript is the 
Cotton manuscript A xi., which was probably made, Professor Stubbs 
thinks, whilst the work was being written. This is the copy which is 
described by Robert of Swaffham as having been transcribed by the 
order of Benedict, abbot of Peterborough, for the use of the monastic 





8 <*Gesta Regis Henrici Secundi Benedicti Abbatis. The Chronicles of the 
Reigns of Henry II. and Richard I., a.p. 1169-1192, known commonly under the 
name of Benedict of Peterborough.”’ Edited from the Cotton MSS, by William 
Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford, 
&c. Published by the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. London : Longmans, 
Green, Reader, and Dyer. 1867. 
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library. This manuscript, as far as it goes, forms the text of the pre- 
sent edition. Professor Stubbs then proceeds to give a history of the 
work, but we need not follow him into the details of criticism, which 
are more interesting to the specialist than the general reader of his- 
tory. The question of authorship Professor Stubbs investigates with 
the same elaborateness and critical power. The claims of Benedict, 
abbot of Peterborough, and Roger Hoveden are examined and re- 
jected. The internal evidence, too, gives no clue. There are no 
traces of any local character which might assist in the inquiry. 
Its northern origin will not bear investigation, nor does it spring 
from any of the great monasteries. It shows no leaning to “ mo- 
nastic institutions, nor to those principles and persons that were 
especially favoured by the monks.” In this dilemma Professor Stubbs 
throws out the idea that the Chronicle of Benedict is a transcript of 
the “Tricolumnis” of Richard Fitzneale, treasurer of Henry II., and 
that the latter name disappeared when the transcript assumed a new 
form. Such is his solution of the difficulty. In his preface to the 
first volume Professor Stubbs shows his power in marshalling evi- 
dence and the minutest details, and in that to the second volume by 
his broad comprehensive grasp of a great period, no less than his 
power in drawing character. We should like to see his sketch of 
Henry II. reprinted in a separate form. A man who can write with 
such force as Professor Stubbs does, can so clearly analyse the various 
influences and conflicting interests, and trace the character and the 
development of national institutions at such a national crisis, should 
not throw away his talents on the drudgery, however valuable as in 
this case the results may be, of editing chronicles. Such work may 
fairly be left to others who do not possess such historical qualifications 
as would make Professor Stubbs second to few living historians. As 
this volume is of general interest, so the two next,? which we must 
class together, also published under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls, are more of local interest. To the county historian they are 
both invaluable. The first volume of the Chronicle of Meaux we 
noticed a year ago, and it is only necessary tu add that the second 
volume is equally well edited. ‘To the history and cartulary of St. 
Peter’s, Gloucester, Mr. Hart has added a most useful glossary. 
Among the more curious words we may mention “ coning” for a rab- 
bit-skin ; “ crassetus,” for lamp, as Milton has it— 


“Starry lamps and blazing cressets.” 
“days belle,” the peal for prime, and “dayesem,” for a day’s work. 





9 (I.) ‘*Chronica Monasterii de Melsa. A Fundatione usque ad Annum 1396. 
Auctore Thoma de Burton, Abbate. Accedit Continuatio ad Aunum 1406. A 
Monacho quodam ipsius Domus.” Edited from the Autographs of the Editors, 
by Edward A. Bond, Keeper of the Department of Manuscripts, British Museum. 
Published by the authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. Vol. II. London: Longmans, 
Green, Reader and Dyer. 1867. (II.) ‘Historia et Cartularium Monasterii 
Sancti Petri Gloucestrie.” Vol. III. Edited by William Henry Hart, of the Pub- 
lic Record Office, &c., &c. Published by the Authority of the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer. 1867. 
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Here, too, we may take the opportunity of noticing a pamphlet by 
Mr. F. K. Lenthall!® on the subject of the recent memorial to the 
Master of the Rolls. The enormous benefit which Lord Romilly has 
done, not merely to literary men, but to England, no one doubts. 
This, however, is not the question; but whether it was decent, 
if we understand the matter rightly, to collect subscriptions from 
poor literary men, who could ill afford, though under the circum- 
stances they felt compelled to give. Lord Camden, the chairman, we 
are sure was no party to so ill-judged a compliment. One name 
figures on the list of the committee whose connexion with the Shak- 
speare memorial has not been forgotten. We are glad to find that Mr. 
Lenthall has had the manliness to take up the matter, and put it on 
proper footing, although it is too late to reverse what has been done. 
Lord Romilly’s best memorial will not te a marble bust placed in the 
Literary Search Room of the Public Record Office, but in the volumes 
of State papers which he has caused to be printed. 

Judging by the number of works which have recently appeared on 
India, Englishmen will have no excuse for their present ignorance on 
this subject. As a rule, the average Englishman knows something less 
about India than about the moon. Indian railways, with the Govern- 
ment guarantee of five per cent., have, however, lately stimulated his 
interest. But of the men who have founded and maintained our Indian 
Empire—Raffles, Cornwallis, Malcolm, Elphinstone, Pottinger, and 
Nicholson, he absolutely knows nothing. Mr. Kaye’s new work! was 
much wanted. The biographies are written in a good spirit, and 
abound with that special kind of information, derived from new sources, 
which is so much needed. Mr. Kaye’s tact in his selection has over- 
come what is the great danger of such a work—Carlylism. Regding 
the lives of the conquerors over the conquered is too apt to propagate 
the doctrine of mere force. Many, too, of our Indian heroes were 
essentially narrow-minded. Carlyle himself might have uttered these 
words of Sir John Malcolm’s: “ April 15th, 1831, 1 have just come 
into Parliament for the borough of Launceston, in Cornwali. It is a 
Corporation which the present sweeping Reform Biil, would, if passed, 
disfranchise, but I trust in God it will not. For this Goddess Re- 
form, in the shape her votaries have given her, is twin-sister to the 
Goddess of Reason, who troubled Europe forty years ago, and has 
reappeared to vex the world with changes.” Again, too, the 
following might have been taken out of one of Mr. Carlyle’s latest 
essays: “ I am an unbeliever in those new political lights. I cannot think 
that the mantle of Francis Bacon has descended upon Jeremy Bentham. 
I would not consult men in a fever on their own case.” Then worship 
of mere force, we repeat, is the great danger of such a book. In 
the present instance, however, Mr. Kaye has guarded it from such a 





10 «*The Memorial to Lord Romilly, Correspondence, &c.” London: James 
Wade. 1866. 

1 “Lives of Indian Officers. Illustrative of the History of the Civil and Military 
Services of India.” By John William Kaye, Author of the ‘‘ History of the War 
7 creel &c. &c. London: A. Strahan and Co. ; and Bell and Daldy. 
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result. Although we often think him far too laudatory, yet he never 
fails to censure when censure is really needed. 

A far more special knowledge than we possess is required for dealing 
with Mr. Wheeler’s History of India" We can, however, say that 
his Introduction on the Vedic Period is admirably written. There 
are some passages, especially that describing Indra, the giver of rain, 
the hurler of the thunderbolt, whose chariot was drawn by foaming 
steeds—full of sustained power and eloquence. How far, how- 
ever, his theories and criticism upon Indian Epic poetry can be 
maintained, must be left to Sanskrit scholars. Only Orientalists, too, 
are competent to pass any criticism upon Sir Henry Elliot’s History 
of India,’ the first volume of which is so ably edited from his 
posthumous papers by Professor Dowson, of the Staff College of Sand- 
hurst. The present work is really an extension of Sir Henry Elliot’s 
“ Bibliographical Index to the Historians of Mohamedan India,” the 
first volume of which was published in 1849. From the great diffi- 
culty of procuring a qualified editor, the progress of the book has 
been delayed. The delay, however, has produced one good effect, in 
securing the good offices and abilities of so eminent a scholar as 
Professor Dowson. 

Karnestness is the mark on everything which Mr. Goldwin Smith 
writes. A high moral tone is his chief characteristic. This is pro- 
bably the reason why he has incurred Mr. Disraeli’s recent displeasure. 
He is one of the few Liberal writers who have tried to imbue the 
Liberal party with really lofty aims and high principles; and after 
Mill, he has exercised the greatest effect on the rising generation, more 
especially that generation which owes its education to Oxford. He 
possesses, too, a style which is peculiarly his own, nervous and trenchant. 
His satire is, without doubt, the most vigorous of all contemporary 
writers. It springs, as all good satire must, from hatred of everything 
which is mean and base. His knowledge, too, serves to temper his 
enthusiasm. ‘lhe great merit, however, of his three lectures on Pym, 
Cromwell, and Pitt!* is, in our opinion, that they bring before us the 
needs of the present day. It is not desirable that the historian should 
sink into the mere politician. But Mr. Goldwin Smith does not here 
appear as an historian, but as a popular lecturer. And at the present 
crisis, when household suffrage has just become the law of the land, 
it is all-important that the questions which have hitherto been shirked 
by Parliament should be forced upon public attention. And Mr. 
Goldwin Smith could not possibly have found a better method for in- 





12 «‘The History of India, from the Earliest Ages.” By J. Talboys Wheeler, 
Assistant-Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign Department, &c. &c. 
Vol. I. The Vedic Period, and the Mahé Bharata. London: N. Triibner and Co. 
1867. 

13 ** The History of India, as told by its own Historians. The Muhammadan 
Period.” Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C.B., 
by Professor John Dowson, M.R.A.S. Vol. I. N. Triibner. 1867. 

14 ‘¢ Three English Statesmen : A Course of Lectures on the Political History 
of England.” By Goldwin Smith. Macmillan and Co., London. Alexander 
Treland and Co., Manchester. 1867, 
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troducing them than by describing such opposite characters as those 
of Pym, Cromwell, and Pitt. Asis only right, the sketch of Pym 
stands first. Of Pym too little is known. Nothing has been added 
to our knowledge of him since the researches of Mr. Forster, and they 
can hardly be considered satisfactory. Mr. Goldwin Smith does not, of 
course, pretend to add anything new, and we still have to wait for the 
biographer of the purest and noblest of English statesmen. As might 
be expected, Mr. Goldwin Smith rises with his theme. Pym’s own 
character is impressed upon the essay. Mr. Goldwin Smith strikes the 
key-note in the very first sentence. ‘“ Let us never glorify revolution. 
Statesmanship is the art of avoiding it, and of making progress at once 
continuous and calm. Revolutions are not only full of all that a good 
citizen and a good Christian hates while they last, but they leave a 
long train of bitterness behind.” These are words after Pym’s own 
heart—words which he himself might have uttered. But us we have 
said, the merit of these lectures does not depend upon the insight 
which they show of the times and the motives of the men of whom 
they treat, but in the way in which they force upon our attention the 
great question of the present day, of State and Church, and of an 
hereditary aristocracy. We may be careless about Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
eulogy upon Pyn, his justification of Cromwell, and his denunciation 
of Pitt, but these other matters we cannot any longer be careless 
about. They must claim attention from a Reformed Parliament. It 
is for this reason therefore that we most strongly recommend Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s latest work to all classes of readers, from members of 
Parliament down to the member of Mechanics’ Institutes. ‘The seed 
which he has sown will at no distant day bear fruit. : 
We are glad to see Mr. Thompson’s short essay on English Muni- 
cipal History.!> It, however, suggests far more than it realizes. Many 
years ago Mr. Burns called attention to the state of our parochial 
registers in a volume which has lately been reprinted. The Govern- 
ment, however, has taken no steps in the matter, and our old registers 
and churchwardens’ books—invaluable in showing the state of feeling 
at the time of the Reformation, and during the Great Rebellion—are 
allowed to moulder away with damp and mildew, or else serve to light 
the church fires. Mr. Thompson’s little work suggests a similar 
inquiry as to the condition of our municipal archives. And though 
as far as our experience goes, we have never met with such instances 
of neglect in the case of our corporation books as of our parish 
registers, yet their preservation deserves careful consideration. For 
we must remember that not merely our municipal history, but the 
whole of our medieval history is contained in them. The archives 
too of some of the cities in the midland counties, such as those of 
Coveutry, throw great light on the Civil War. When the Government 
is lavishing some fifteen thousand pounds upon cheap French jewellery? 
we think something might be spent in printing the historic lore which 
is contained in our old corporation books. The most valuable portion 





15 ** An Essay on English Municipal History.” By James Thompson, Author 
of a ‘‘ History of Leicester, from the Time of the Romans to the End of the 
Seventeenth Century.” London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1867, 
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of Mr. Thompson’s essay is that which refers to Leicester and Norwich. 
On the whole, his work may be placed on the same shelf as Burns’ 
History of Parish Registers, though both can only be regarded as 
faintly indicating the enormous mass of unprinted historical matter 
which our country contains. 

German Art-biography is indefatigable. Notwithstanding the ex- 
haustive criticism of Passavant, completed some dozen years ago, and 
the more recent labours of the Baron von Wolzogen, the life and genius 
of Raphael furnishes Herr Forster with materials for a new work.!6 
His capacity for executing such a task has been proved by his previous 
volumes on questions connected with the Fine Arts (“ Italien,” 
“Deutschen Kunstgeschichte,” “Denkmale der deutschen Kunst,” 
“Vorschule der Kunstgeschichte”’), and in his preface he endeavours 
to demenstrate, not without success, that no former biographers of 
Raphael have satisfactorily accomplished the work, of which he gives 
us now the first instalment. We cannot say that there is sufficient 
originality of treatment or fresh matter apparent in Herr Forster’s 
volume to justify his return to a theme so well worn. We do not 
mean, however, to say that his writings are deficient in interest; on 
the contrary, the early chapters of the work before us are well worthy 
of attention. In the first, Herr Forster sketches the general history 
of Italian Culture in Raphael’s time, with considerable liveliness and 
skill, passing in the second to a more particular disquisition on the 
literature of the period, and in the third to a survey of Italian Art 
up to the date of Raphael’s public appearance, under the several heads 
of Architecture, Sculpture and Painting. The childhood, boyhood, 
and apprenticeship of the great painter are passed over somewhat 
rapidly by his biographer, and the carefully critical part of the memoir 
commences with the first journey from Perugia to Florence in 1504 ; 
the return home, and the second visit to the Tuscan capital in the 
following year. A critical survey of Raphael’s Madonnas and Holy 
Families up to the date of his establishment in Rome under the 
patronage of Julius II. in 1508, a historical account of his life and 
labours at Rome, with further criticisms on his paintings during this 
period, brings down the story to the year 1513, where for the present _ 
Herr Forster pauses. ‘Throughout this book the great painter’s name 
is spelt Raphael, not Rafael; about which difference there is a contro- 
versy among German Art-critics. Herr Forster contends that it is 
right and consistent to adhere to Raphael, until at least his opponents 
are content to write “ Filosofie” and “ Fotografie.” ; 

“Varnhagen von Ense’s Literary Remains ”!7 supply an almost in- 
exhaustible store of information, most valuable and instructive, bearing 
on the history of society and letters in Germany during the last 
generation. The present additional volumes of correspondence are at 
least as interesting as any of the preceding, and perhaps furnish even 
more copious and satisfactory elucidations of obscure literary and poli- 





16 Raphael.” Von Ernst Forster. Erster Band. Leipzig: Weigel. 1867. 
7 * Aus dem Nachlass Varnhagen’s von Ense.” Briefe u. s. w. Zwei Binde. 
Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 1867. 
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tical questions. In this country, unluckily, we have had no collection 
of literary material to compare with Varnhagen’s, nor are we likely 
soon to acquire one. The present’ volume contains Wilhelm von 
Humboldt’s letters to Henriette Herz, which throw a much needed 
light on the character of the great Prussian philosopher and statesman. 
These are followed by a somewhat heavy and uninteresting correspon- 
dence between Chamisso and Cérés Duvernay, in French, most ridi- 
culously extolled by Ludwig Klein in a letter quoted by Varnhagen. 
A picturesquely written journey of travel by ‘Tieck comes next, and 
then a long correspondence between Prince Louis Ferdinand of Prussia 
and the fascinating Pauline Wiesel, in which some letters to and from 
Rahel are introduced. The greater part of the second volume is filled 
with the letters of a number of notabilities of various kinds: the 
Ministers Haugwitz and Beyme, the Comte de St. Germain, Riickert, 
von Pahlen and others. ‘To the English reader the work as a whole 
will scarcely prove very readable, but many parts of it will be perused 
with the greatest interest by all who are acquainted with the literary 
history of Germany. 

No man in Germany is better fitted than Karl Mayer to write about 
Ludwig Uhland,!8 his friends and contemporaries. His long and inti- 
mate friendship with the kindly and gentle poet of ‘Tubingen and the 
minor lights of the “ Dichterbund,”’ of which Uhland was the central 
luminary, gave him peculiarly valuable opportunities for Boswellizing. 
The two volumes of fragments and correspondence which Herr Mayer 
now publishes present us with a very delightful picture of the literary 
circle to which we refer. Uhland, Korner, Schwab, Mayer himself, 
and half a dozen other more or less notable names, are to be read in 
the list of correspondents, whose interchange of affectionate greeting, 
frank and kindly criticism, and warm artistic feeling has been now 
made public property. We thank Herr Mayer heartily for what he 
has done; not only will the German literary historian accept his 
labours with gratitude, but the ordinary reader who, though he may 
not care to read every line of a book such as this is, will assuredly 
find in every page delightful snatches of ballad poetry, bits of refined 
humour, and a keen appreciation of the human side of the poetic art. 
The little poetical clique that hovered about the Court of Stuttgart 
had more apparently of an esprit de corps and of a set of ruling ideas 
or principles than anything else of the kind we can recollect, either in 
the literary history of Germany or in that of our own country. Of 
course it was subject to the tendency so generally fatal to cliques of 
the kind—notably so in the case of the Boston Jittérateurs—of de- 
generating into a “Mutual Admiration Society.” Herr Mayer’s 
collection of letters proves this; but though the reiteration of praises 
bandied from one friend to another sometimes becomes mawkish 
enough, it does not become so unpleasantly obtrusive as to repel the 
reader. 

“ Knowledge never enjoys so glorious a triumph as when it banishes 





18 “ Ludwig Uhland, seine Freunde und Zeitgenossen.” Erinnerung en von 
Karl Mayer. Zwei Binde. Stuttyart. 1867. 
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a monster, and, gives us instead a man.” This is the motto which 
Herr von Janko prefixes to his elaborate and instructive essay on the 
character of Wallenstein.!® His principal object in undertaking, this 
work seems to have been the demolition of the poetic figment which 
the genius of Schiller has consecrated, instead of the true historical 
presentation of the character of the greatest commander in a war fertile 
of brave and skilful leaders. The praise due to painstaking industry 
and impartiality must not be refused to Herr von Janko, but in the 
higher qualities of the historian he is unquestionably deficient. His 
portraiture of Wallenstein is not life-like, and though in the details it 
may be far truer to nature than the poet’s sketch, its ensemble is not 
striking nor real. The best part of the book, the only part, it may 
almost be said, which rises to a judicial directness and insight, is the 
last chapter, which draws an interesting parallel, after the manner of 
Plutarch, between Wallenstein and Themistocles. This is well done, 
wil interest everybody, and convince nobody. Schiller’s Wallenstein, 
like Shakspeare’s King John or Richard III., has effectually 
changed the history of an important epoch. No historical scrubbing 
by laborious investigation like von Janko’s will wash the blackamoor 
white. 

Professor Ritter, in his “Candid Letter’’”° to his old friend and 
fellow-labourer von Ranke, criticises with some degree of over-refined 
philosophizing the historical method of the distinguished Prussian his- 
torian. Tiere is not much that is worth noticing in this slight brochdre. 
Herr Ritter thinks and writes like a thorough German; he has, of 
eourse, a theory of historical art of his own; and he is consequently 
as intolerant of any departures from this standard as men with a 
theory usually are. He prefaces his criticism on von Ranke with an 
explanation of the personal and literary relations between them as an 
excuse for the subsequent severity of some of his critical judgments on 
the historian. It must be admitted that he makes no sparing use of 
the privilege which this previous explanation may be supposed to 
give. 
Two additional volumes of the admirable series of Classical Manuals"! 
published at Berlin have lately appeared. English students are fami- 
liar with the merits of the series through the popularity in this country 
of Theodor Mommsen’s excellent History of Rome. Without going 
so far as to assert that the companion works come altogether up to the 
level vf Mommsen’s, either in point of original treatment or in artistic 
form, we can recommend the entire series to the classical student, and 
we hope they will soon be made accessible, through the medium of 
translations as cautious and finished as Dr. Dickson’s version of 
Mommsen, to readers unable to cope with the German originals. The 





9 “* Wallenstein. Ein Charakterbild in Sinne neuerer Geschichtsforschung auf 
Grundlage der angegebenen Quellen.” In drei Biichern von Wilhelm Edlen von 
Janko. Wien. 1867. 

20 <¢An Leopold von Ranke iiber deutsche Geschichtschreibung.” Lin of- 
fener Brief. Von Heinrich Ritter. Leipzig. 1867. 

21 <*Griechische Geschichte,” von Ernst Curtius. Dritter Band. Berlin: 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 1867. 
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“Grecian History” of Professor Curtius has a character of its own. 
It is not precisely analogous to any English work on the, same subject. 
It embodies the latest acquisitions of continental scholarship, and 
while it does not aim at the broad philosophical cxords of Mr. Grote’s 
magnum opus, it is fresher, more thoroughly modern in its critical 
spirit, less icily impartial, than the Bishop of St. David’s. Professor 
Curtius, in fact, takes a lower field, but perhaps a not less useful one, 
than either Thirlwall or Grote. -He designs his work specially for the 
student who wants to attain an intimate knowledge of Grecian his- 
tory, without being called off at every other chapter to discuss in a 
learned digression some point altogether extraneous to the matter in 
hand: his book is therefore strictly a History of Greece: it is bur- 
dened with few digressions, and these only such as are absolutely 
needful to illustrate-the narrative. The third volume, now published, 
embraces the history of what may be called the decline of Greek inde- 
pendence. Dividing the story of this eventful period, which begins 
with Agospotami and ends with Cheronea, into three books, Professor 
Curtius treats in the first of these the brief and inglorious supremacy 
of Sparta in Greece, which was established when Lysander demolished 
the walls of Athens, was extended and maintained by the military suc- 
cesses of Agesilaus, and fell to the ground with a crash at Leuctra. 
Then the Fifth Book of the History terminates with the shameful 
peace of Antalcidas, in which Hellas, worn out with selfish intestine 
feuds, prostrated herself: at the feet of Persia; in the Sixth, the bril- 
liant career of Thebes as the leading power, which was indeed conter- 
minous with the public life of Epaminondas, is rapidly sketched. When 
the great Theban general fell in the hour of triumph at Mantinea, 
the glory of the city began to wane. Of the results of that important 
event Professor Curtius writes thus :— 


“With painful anxiety all Greece has waited for the issue of the day of 
Mantinea. So many Great Powers had never yet stood facing each other in 
the old fight for the hegemony. ‘ This time, it was helieved, all must be de- 
cided. Thebes won the battle, but it was a victory without a victor, and in 
the partition of the spoil there was no prize of the fight. This only was 
known, that Sparta had lost once for all the hegemony, and that Thebes would 
not long retain it.” 


In the seventh book the career of Macedonia is traced with much 
skill, and the expiring efforts of Grecian liberty are recorded in a gene- 
rous and discriminating spirit. We do not know of any more copious 
and interesting account of the half-Hellenised countries beyond 
Olympus, of the tribes of Macedonia and Thrace, than that contained in 
the first chapter (“ Die Reiche des Nordens’’) of this book. 

Herr Ludwig Lange’s “Roman Antiquities” is a work which 
exhibits less literary capacity than that of Professor Curtius. It sup- 
plies, however, more strikingly a want generally felt by students and 
even by scholars. The only systematic manual of Roman antiquities 
in English which comes up at all to the high standard exacted by 





22 «* Rémische Alterthiimer von Ludwig Lange.” Zweiter Band. Zweite 
Auflage. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 1867. 
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modern scholarship, is the late Professor Ramsay’s, of Glasgow, and 
that is a book rather for the working student than for the scholar’s 
library. Dr. Smith’s “Dictionary of Antiquities” requires no praise, 
but it is, of course, without system, and cannot be used except as a 
work of reference. Herr Lange’s handbook promises to be, when 
complete, the standard book on the subject. A great part of his task, 
however, still remains unperformed. ‘The present volume is but the 
second of the political section of the Antiquities, and as yet goes down 
in point of time no further than the agitation of the Elder Gracchus. 
We should ‘suppose that at least two or three volumes more will be 
found needful to cover the political antiquities of the later republic and 
the early phases of the empire. One exhaustive appendix to this 
volume (which, like its predecessor, has reached a second edition) treats 
of the powers and constitution of the senate: another, of the powers 
and constitution of the great popular assemblies. ‘The intricat> ques- 
tion of the legislative competence of the Comitia Tributa is discussed 
in a very clear, and on the whole, satisfactory way. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


O say that the novel is the modern substitute for the drama is only 
1 to repeat one of the commonplaces of criticism. But the ques- 
tion arises,—although we have many great plays, have we a single 
really great novel ? Our great novelists may be counted on our fingers, 
but we doubt if we have one great novel. People will answer “Tom 
Jones,” “ Vanity Fair,” Miss Austen’s “Emma,” “Jane Eyre,’’ and, 
perhaps, “ Pickwick.” All these are great in their way. But not one 
of them truly represents the characteristics of the nineteenth century. 
Many of them are deficient in some of the great qualities which are 
needed to make a novel. “Jane Eyre” requires humour and know- 
ledge of the world. “ Vanity Fair’ wants poetry and passion to take 
the highest rank in art. There is no such thing at present.as a great 
novel. In George Eliot alone do most of the qualities which would 
make a great poet or dramatist, and consequently a novelist, meet. 
But George Eliot, like Miss Bronté, as was conspicuously shown in 
her last novel, is wanting in knowledge of the world. Her men, too, 
have been repetitions of one another. A novelist, like a poet, is born 
and not made. There have been many great poets, but only one 
Cervantes. And yet every one thinks they can write a novel. Men 
who would hesitate to sit down to compose a sonnet, think nothing of 
writing a three-volume novel. 

These remarks show how high a form of art we consider the novel to 
be. The ordinary circulating library story has no more right to be 
considered as a work of art, than a nursery rhyme has to be considered 
asapoem. The average novel is simply an abortion. Of humour, of 
dramatic or descriptive power, of character drawing, of philosophic in- 
sight, the average novelist does not generally possess a trace. If he 
has any of these qualities his work is generally done in such a hurry 
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to meet the demands of the publisher and the public, that he has 
never taken the pains to develop them. Every now and then we 
meet with a novelist who is evidently capable of achieving better 
things than he really does achieve. Perhaps he only takes to novel 
writing as the means of extracting a fifty or a hundred pound note 
from a publisher, and is too glad to forget his work as soon as he has 
written it. Perhaps he becomes disgusted with a want of success, 
and never makes a second venture. Be this as it may, we every now 
and then meet with novels which inspire us with a hope that the 
author will some day write something far better. ‘ Paul Massie’?! is 
one of them. The author calls it a romance, but it is in reality, in 
many parts a close copy of real life. With the exception of the hero, 
the characters in general appear to be drawn from life. Nothing can 
be better in its way than the sketch of the Seaborough High Church 
model clergyman, whose heart “was in his work, or at least in the 
routine of it,’? which is a subtle distinction, and whose “church and 
its decorations, its rood screen, its flowers, its choir, its pulpit, and its 
schools filled his soul and often emptied his purse.’ This excellent 
man, we may add, believed that the “only cure for all human error 
was to have a pew.” Further, he would not have “persecuted any 
one for religion, but he certainly did not regard a Dissenter as a re- 
spectable person.” Again, he “considered varieties of thought and 
character as mere mental diseases.” He once read Mill’s “ Essay on 
Liberty,” and “smiled the smile of compassion over a writer who po- 
sitively encouraged eccentricity.” Finally, “ his chief interest was not 
in religion, but in the Church.” Now this is really strong, epigram- 
matic, incisive writing. A man who can write like this can surely, if 
he only gave himself the trouble, produce something far better than 
“Paul Massie.” The descriptions, too, are equally pointed and 
characteristic. Of Seaborough we read, “it was not exactly a 
seaport, and not exactly a bathing place, but it was a kind of 
blending of two failures.” When during the late American civil 
war, a pro-Northern lecturer gave a lecture on the horrors of 
slavery, “the bulk of the population, still remembering the pur- 
suits of other days, regarded his allusions as personal.” Both the 
model High Church clergyman and Seaborough are faithful copies, 
the originals of which the author has carefully studied. Every now 
and then, too, we meet with such reflections as,—“ Adversity is a 
medicine which people are rather fond of recommending indiscrimi- 
nately as a panacea for their neighbours. Like other medicines, it 
only agrees with certain constitutions. There are nerves which it 
braces, and nerves which it utterly shatters. There are people whose 
good qualities shine brightest in the darkness, like the ray of the dia- 
mond; but there are others whose virtues are only brought out by the 
light, like the colours of a silk.” We might quote plenty of similar 
passages. Yet “Paul Massie” is a book which rather suggests than 
reveals the author’s full power. We feel that it is a first attempt, 





1 «Paul Massie.” A Romance, In Three Volumes. London: Tinsley Bro- 
thers. 1866. 
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and that the author is hampered by the difficulties of story-telling and 
the exigencies of plot-interest, which cannot be mastered without 
much experience. We are glad therefore to find that he has done 
himself the justice of writing a second story.2 The improvement in 
the mere mechanical part, which is generally forgotten in a first 
attempt, is at once perceptible. The word Romance is omitted from 
the title-page. And the word generally serves as a mere excuse for 
all the improbabilities by which the novelist conducts his plot. There 
is less jerkiness about the story. A more uniform level of excellence 
is observable. The sensational element, too, has been discarded. In 
its place we find qualities for which we hardly gave the writer credit, 
such as love of scenery, and a feeling for the poetical side of life. 
Conversation, which is perhaps to most writers the greatest difficulty 
in a novel, takes the place of mere description. And the conversations 
are really natural. They bring out, as they always should do, the 
peculiar qualities of each speaker. The following, especially when the 
characters are individually considered, appears to us to be excellent :— 


“*T think universal suffrage and triennial parliaments, with a dash of com- 
munism, represented our course in 1848,’ said Lennon, ‘ but I presume it is 
something a great deal more respectable now.’ ‘ My cause,’ Eastham broke in, 
‘is a good, honest, intelligible sort of thing. It is legitimate Toryism.’ ‘ And 
Warton’s,’ growled Garth, ‘is illegitimate Toryism.’ ‘I have devoted myself,’ 
said Warton, gravely, ‘to the cause of the working man. I wish to make him 
a ruler, and not a slave; a benefactor, and not a beggar. You may laugh if 
you will—that is my cause.’ ‘ Keep the fellows down,’ replied Garth; ‘ that 
is the only way. The working man is a savage; and the savage is a child.’ 
‘A child Hercules, then,’ Warton exclaimed; ‘in his cradle he can strangle 
serpents.’ ‘Splendid!’ said Garth. ‘ Very fine, and convincing, too. Quite 
settles the question, I think.’ ’ 


But a conversation can never be so good in an extract as in its 
original setting. The character of each of the speakers must be well 
known, so as to enable the reader to perceive not only the drift, but 
the more delicate touches of irony, which resemble the by-play of a 
good actor. Nobody at secondhand can explain to another person 
either one or the other. As may be guessed from this conversa- 
tion, politics is the writer’s strong point. Here is a hint for the 
Liberals. “The one great thing you Radical fellows want is animal 
spirits,” said Captain Eastham. “You haven’t got animal spirits. 
eae ee If we had Bright, what a phalanx of young fellows 
he would have about him! how we would cheer for him, and shout 
down his opponents !”’ And one of the best of the minor sketches in 
the whole novel is Mr. Homerfield, the Unitarian thinker and Philo- 
sophical Radical. Most people have seen in St. James’s or St. Martin’s 
Hall, at the Reform meetings held last session, various characters not 
unlike the following, in outward appearance at least :—“‘ Shortsighted, 
delicate of feature, awkward, nervous Mr. Homerfield peered about 
him through an eye-glass, and made philosophical observations of 





2 ‘The Waterdale Neighbours.” By the Author of “ Paul Massie.” London: 
Tinsley Brothers. 1867. 
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everything, as if he were an astronomer trying to deduce new laws 
from inspection of some distant star-cluster.” The following conver- 
sation, too, on the platform before an election, appears to us very 
characteristic, as far as Homerfield is concerned :— 


«The meeting seems rather turbulent, does it not ? whispered Homerfield, 
leaning across to Warton, behind the back of the yet contending Eastham. 
* What will you do if they wont listen to you?’ ‘Oh, I’ll prevail on them to 
listen to me, never fear,’ was the calm and confident answer. ‘Seem a very 
rough class of persons, don’t they * said the philosopher, addressing his neigh- 


‘bour on the other side. ‘ Now do you really think it would be statesman-like 


to intrust the government of a country into the hands of such aclass? ‘I 
think it would be a very wrong thing indeed,’ calmly responded Lennon; ‘ but 
it is a comfort to know that nobody ever proposed to do it; and I don’t sup- 
pose these men could spare time to govern the country, even if we asked them.’ 
‘No, of course; I don’t mean that, but when I speak of government I mean 
the domination of a homogeneous majority. Don’t you think a well-adjusted 
balance——’ ‘Yes, but when the man behind the counter keeps the adjusting 
of the balance all to himself, the outsiders are not always convinced of its 
correctness.’ ” 


The great character, however, of this book is, in our opinicn, as 
showing the author’s power of drawing, Walter Raleigh Warton, who 
seemed to his wife “like Demosthenes and St. John in one person.” 
He was, as the author elsewhere says, “a good imitation of a man of. 
genius.” Nature gave him a kind of electro-plate talent. His career 
is drawn with real force, and the chapter in the second volume en- 
titled “ Double Defeat,” rises in places to really tragic power. We 
have only to add that we trust this will not be the last novel that we 
shall have from the author of “ Paul Massie.” 

Mr. Hood’s “ Golden Heart ’’’ is precisely one of those books which 
show that the author has not done himself justice. It is worth a 
hundred of the ordinary circulating library novels. Every page is 
pleasant and clever, but every page also suggests how much better 
the author, with a little labour, might have made it. Mr. Hood is a 
poet, but he is constantly putting us off with those cheap descriptions 
of nature, which consist chiefly in comparing dewdrops to pearls and 
emeralds. Mr. Hood is also a satirist, but is too apt to content him- 
self with such cheap satires as simply forming a surname like Lord 
and Lady Lacquoingue’s. He never thoroughly works out a single 
character. His book is full of neat turns and delicate strokes of obser- 
vation, but nothing is complete. Here, for instance, is a touch worthy 
of Thackeray. 

“© A deuced pretty girl, my lady,’ said Lord Lacquoingue, as the new gover- 
ness left the room. My lady raised her eyebrows, and looked at his lordship 
with an air of offended surprise, as much as to say, ‘ Really, I cannot be 
expected to listen to remarks on the personal appearance of my servants.’ ” 
Vol. i. p. 233. 

But in spite of occasional neat touches like this, Lady Lacquoingue fails 
to make any impression. The sketch, too, of Mr. Orr, M.P., who on 





3 «¢ A Golden Heart.” A Novel. By Tom Hood. London: Tinsley Brothers. 
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Sunday “bows in a furtive manner to acquaintances who catch his 
eye, as if it were wrong to be a friend to any one in church,” fails from 
the same cause. The character is not sustained enough. We never 
thoroughly make his acquaintance, as we do with one of Miss Austen’s 
heroes. Mr. Hood’s descriptions are as arule excellent, but we wish he 
would not insist upon taking us so frequently into Bohemia. Here 
the ground is already occupied, and he can hardly expect to rival 
Thackeray. We wish too he would not use such words as “ tope” and 
“ goutify.” Probably they are Bohemianisms. Mr. Hood’s strong 
point is his poetical feeling and his earnest sympathies for the poor 
and oppressed. His governess is excellent. On the whole we can 
strongly recommend his tale for its general tone and spirit, no less 
than for the ease and lightness with which it is written. Few 
novelists, except George Eliot and Miss Austen, could hope to make 
the annals of a country village interesting to the sensation-loving 
readers of the present day. A village Griselda is difficult to paint. 
The authoress of “ Polly’* must not therefore, in spite of the evident 
pains which she has taken, be surprised at her comparative failure. 
The difficulty lay in the subject itself, rather than from any want of 
power on her part. She possesses what is so very rare—real humour. - 
Some of the scenes between Mr. Churchill and his bishop are excellent. 
This authoress never allows herself to degenerate into mere caricature. 
We cannot, however, sympathize with the sufferings of the heroine. 
The other great defect in this book is want of construction. Persons 
come and go without contributing either to the evolution of the story 
or development of character. Each chapter in a novel should be a 
link in the chain. On the other hand the work has many excellent 
qualities. The writer is thoroughly at home with the people she 
describes. A quiet vein of pathos, and the absence of anything ap- 
proaching to vulgarity, go a great way to counterbalance the great 
defect we have mentioned. 

The same fault, want of construction, is still more conspicuously 
seen in “ Hidden Fire.”’> The chapter of accidents is the author’s 
only idea of a plot. No amount of incident such as we find here—Char- 
tist riots and secret meetings heaped up pell-mell together—can atone 
for this artistic blot. They simply aggravate the offence. The cha- 
racter of Mary Price is, however, painted with a firm hand. Here the 
writer has a real grasp of the character. He here understands the 
true art of the novelist. Her affectionate nature, her unswerving 
love, her deep self-reliance, impress the reader with a sense of reality. 
We wish we could give the same high praise to the other personages, 
for characters they can hardly be called. Richard Morris, is perhaps 
the next best executed. But it requires great delicacy of handling to 
make such a weak vacillating character at all interesting. As this 
story, like the preceding, is probably a first attempt, we are not without: 
hopes, especially after such a portrait as Mary Price, that the author 





4 “Polly : a Village Portrait.” London: Tinsley Brothers. 1867. 
5 «Hidden Fire”’ A Novel. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1867. 
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may achieve a tolerably high place amongst contemporary novelists, 
He has, however, the whole art of construction to learn. We miss 
too that grace of style and delicacy of feeling which form so great a 
charm in “ Polly.” 

“The Story of Waldemar Krone’s Youth,” is a translation from the 
Danish. - We confess our ignorance of the merits of Danish novelists. 
The present novel, however, which appeared anonymously some seven 
years ago, became very popular in Denmark, and quickly ran through 
several editions. The auchor’s great want is that of power. He is weak 
and sketchy. His characters are too vague and shadowy. We want more 
flesh and blood. The best sketch, for it can be called nothing else, is 
that of the Countess Franziska. The work, however, may be recom- 
mended to English readers not merely as a novel to pass away a long 
winter’s evening, but as giving information, in the shape of pictures of 
Danish life and manners, which cannot be met with elsewhere in so 
pleasant a form. Such a story is in every way suitable for the shelves 
of a village library, where it is desirable to mingle a little instruction 
with amusement. The powder will scarcely be discovered in so much 
sweet jam. 

Lastly, at the end of the novels, we must put two collections of stories, 


‘ one by Mr. Anthony Trollope,’ and the other by Ouida. If we com- 


pare the two collections together, the reason of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s 
great popularity will at once be apparent. He always writes like a gen- 
tleman. However thin the substance of his tales may be, there is not a 
trace'of vulgarity. However poor some of his sketches may be—and in 
our opinion they are often very poor—there is nothing which can either 
provoke a frown or call up a blush on the score of morality. As 
for “Ouida,” we are tired of condemning her. Her present stories 
seem neither better nor worse than those which she has previously 
published. There is the same want of reality, the same lack of truth 
to nature, the same exaggeration, the same blemishes of style and of 
sentiment, which we have so often pointed out in these pages. 
Mr. Anthony Trollope’s collection will be welcomed by all lovers of 
light reading of the best kind. To any other quality than that of 
amusing the reader he makes no pretensions. And those who are 
amused by the lightest of stories, will find plenty of enjoyment in his 
last collection. 

We once heard a story of a French actress, who upon being 
asked why she sang so dreadfully out of tune, replied,—“ Pour 
faire fuir les mouches.” We doubt if our rhymesters could give 
so good a reason for writing their bad poetry. Each quarter the 
quantity of bad poetry goes on increasing. No criticism, however 
severe, can arrest its progress. We are obliged to fall back upon 





6 «The Story of Waldemar Krone’s Youth.” By H. F. Ewald. Edinburgh: 
Edmonston and Douglas. 1867. 

7 “Lotta Schmidt, and other Stories.” By Anthony Trollope, London: 
A. Strahan. 1867. 

8 ‘Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage, and other Novelettes by Ouida.” Collected and 
revised by thé Author. London: Chapman and Hall. 1867. 
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Swift’s theory :—* Poetry is a natural or morbid secretion of the 
brain. As I would not suddenly stop a cold in the head, or dry up 
my neighbour’s issue, I would as little hinder him from writing 
poetry.” It is impossible, too, to be very angry with these dwellers 
on “the Lowlands of Parnassus.” They are generally inspired with 
the most amiable thoughts. But goodness is not always a substitute 
for inspiration ; kind wishes will-not always make accurate rhymes; 
kind sentiments will not supply thought, nor the most orthodox 
religion protect us from blunders in grammar. Few except Mr. 
Carlyle and his followers, and the late slave-owners in the Southern 
States, could feel angry with the author of “Stanzas to Queen 
Victoria, and other Poems.”® He sympathizes with the slave 
not only in America, but all the world over. His aim is to lift up 
the poor and oppressed. So wide is his liberality that he seems to 
fancy that every one possesses the same liberal feelings as himself. 
He evidently, too, knows but little of English politics and English 
sentiments with regard to North and South, or else he could never 
have written such doggrel as— 


“ Great Brougham and Humboldt, twin thunder and sunbolt, 
Continue as ever to be, 
And thou, my Lord John, to thy lasting renown, 
The friend of the slave and the free. 


It is well to remember that Lord Brougham throughout the 
war was one of the most virulent opponents of the North, and that 
it was only at the breakfast given to Lloyd Garrison that Earl 
Russell made his recantation. Doggrelists, for we must coin a word 
for the occasion, should at least be accurate as to matters of fact. As 
we turn to the next volume we can only say, Qui Bavium non odit, 
amet tua carmina, Mavi. Mr. Werge’s “ Two Aspects’’!? are certainly 
very funny. Here is his Aspect of War :— 


“Look back through ante-Christian age, 
See legions fierce engage ; 
Hear swords and shields and helmets clash, 
And mounted cohorts crash.” 


And here is his Aspect of Peace :— 
Look at the friendly show, 
Where Sabine men and Sabine girls, 
And Sabine matron skirls, 
As rude the Romans grow, and wrench 
With force each Sabine wench.” 


Of the Two Aspects we prefer that of War, because it is written in 
intelligible English, whereas in the second we have not the slightest. 
idea what “skirls” may mean. The truth is that all such books 





® “Stanzas to Queen Victoria, and other Poems.’ By Sennoia Rubek. New 
York: Frederick A. Brady. 1866. 

10 «War and Peace ; or, Two Aspects of the World.” A Poem in Two Cantos, 
By John Werge. London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 1867. 
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really do harm to the cause which they advocate. Mr. Werge is doubt- 
less a very sincere and earnest man, but he has not the remotest 
conception what poetry is. The author of “ Young America”! 
falls into the same blunder. His idea of rhyme may be judged by the 
fact that in one page we find “disgraced” and “paste,” “once” 
and “France,” “rogues” and “Thugs,” “ depredators” and “ga- 
rotters,” “fellows” and “ gallows,’’ pairing off together. The sense, 
however, is preferable to the rhyme. The author is a liberal who 
wishes the people of England and America to understand each 
other better. We think his aim might be far better accomplished by 
other means than poetry. In proportion as trade increases between 
the two countries, as means of communication become more frequent, 
as our newspapers become more enlightened, so will a better feeling 
spring up between the two nations. A long time, however, must 
elapse before we can perceive any definite results. We must not for 
this reason be disheartened. The recent reception of Lloyd Garrison 
proves that the cause for which the Northerns suffered and fought is 
upheld by the most earnest and most philosophic liberals in England— 
Mill, Bright, and Goldwin Smith. This will, we trust, give our 
author some comfort, especially when he remembers that nearly all the 
artisans in our great manufacturing towns in the North of England 
and Scotland were in favour of the North. Another American volume 
of verse! claims attention. Mr. Montclair in many places reminds us 
of Longfellow and Bryant. He shares with them the same ease of ver- 
sification. His verses flow on pleasantly enough, though the thoughts 
seldom arrest attention. Now and then, however, he strikes a note of 
his own. The following, “Song of the Northmen,” is a great deal 
above the average of most of the American poetry which we have 
lately read :— 

Day by day 

Spear we the seal in the ice-chafed bay,— 

Lift we the yield of the untilled deep,— 

Snare we the wolf on the North Cape’s steep. 


Night by night, 

Swung by the rope, in the pale North light, 
Where the crag-perched osprey her young caressed, 
Seek we the wealth of the eider-duck nest. 


Week by week, 

Housed where the reindeer the lichens seek, 
When at call of the blast the pine tree bends, 
Quiet the smoke of our hearth ascends. 


Moon by moon, 

By the shadowless eve, and the sunless noon, 
e plant no gardens for stealthy disease, 

That lurks in the balm of a southerly breeze. 





11 “ Chivalry, Slavery, and Young America.” New York : Frederick A. Brady. 
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Year by year, 

Soon as the white-winged shallops appear, 
South moves the ice raft, north drives the ark, 
And never again meet the berg and the barque. 

Although there is no thought here, yet the form is certainly 
picturesque. And picturesqueness is the characteristic of all Mr. 
Montelair’s writing. 

Mr. Swain?® is, we believe, a favourite in Lincolnshire. His poems 
are of that commonplace kind which has’ made Mr. Tupper such a 
favourite with the middle classes in England. Everything which he 
writes is pre-eminently “ goody.” What he says about “ Mary,” may 
be said of his own poems,— 

The gentle, kind, and airy 
Together meet to mould the form, 
And gift the mind of Mary. 
And this airiness is here well exemplified by his peculiar use of the 
word “ gift.” 

Mr. Waugh!+ is also a local poet, but of far greater reputation than 
Mr. Swain. Those who know Lancashire, Derbyshire, and the South- 
west of Yorkshire, will know how his songs are valued by the 
peasantry. As he writes in the Lancashire dialect, Mr. Waugh can 
hardly hope to be popular in the drawing-room. Yet the present 
pieces fully deserve a place by the side of Mr. Barnes’ Dorsetshire 
Poems, both for their beauty and their philological value. 

Miss Dora Greenwell’s Poems! are of a kindtowhich itis difficult todo 
justice. They show a delicate feminine grace, a deep religious vein, and an 
unusual amount of culture. And yet, with all these great qualities, they 
will never become popular, except perhaps amongst the writer’s friends. 
What they want is more force. The writer, too, has made a great mis- 
take in one piece, in coming forward in the character of a satirist. She 
here decidedly wants “ more power to her elbow.” Her nature is far 
too kind to allow her to be a satirist, however strongly she may feel. 
Satire, too, requires in this particular case to be personal to be telling, 
and hers is thoroughly impersonal. She might as well try to stop 
the East wind as put down a newspaper by such a method. 

The same want of power is visible also in Mr. Ingram’s poems.!® 
They command respect, but hardly admiration. We find ourselves 
always sympathizing with the writer. He has a strong love of free- 
dom, and evidently possesses a keen eye for the beauties of nature. 
Yet his verse makes noimpression upon us. We carry away no definite 
ideas. No especial lines linger in our memory. The author, however, 
has evidently felt great pleasure in writing these poems, and this must 
be his consolation. 





13 “ Songs and Ballads.” By Charles Swain, author of “The Mind,” ‘‘ Dramatic 
Chapters,” “ English Melodies,” &c. London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1867. 
‘ lls arr Songs.’’ By Edwin Waugh. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and 

0. 1866. 

15 “Poems.”” By Dora Greenwell. London: Alexander Strahan. 1867. 

16 «‘The Doom of the Gods of Hellas, and other Poems.” By H. W. Ingram, 
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Two volumes, however, stand out from the mass of poetic mediocrity. 
We are always glad to meet Mr. Matthew Arnold” with “his singing 
robes on.” He then lays aside that air of coxcombry and insolent im- 
pertinence to others which he so affects in prose. But even in his 
poetry he is dogmatic. The tone of the pedagogue still hangs about 
him. Luckily, however, poetry takes off that grating harshness which 
is so disagreeable, in spite of its beauty, in his prose.. Mr. Arnold loves 
artistic beauty,—that “beauty making beautiful old verse,” which is 
felt in our olden poets, in Chaucer and Spenser. Form, as opposed to 
colour, is his characteristic. Sohrab and Rustum does not touch the 
ordinary mind. But to the artist it is fraught with that beauty which 
the artist alone appreciates,—severe and serene. Many of the poems 
in the present volume are, in most respects, of a very different’ kind. 
The poet has felt the storm and stress of the time. His spirit is wearied 
with the struggle. Still, though there is nothing violent, there is 
much that is morbid. We mean morbid in thesense that In Memoriam 
is morbid. The poet labours in doubt. He cannot reconcile Science 
and Revelation. His mind halts between two opinions. The Hamlet 
of the nineteenth century is seen. Whether Mr. Arnold will emerge 
from this spiritual darkness, and sing again in the clear light, is open 
to doubt. The present volume is, however, valuable as reflecting the 
speculations, the fears and hopes of many of the ablest, thongh feminine 
minds of the day, whose faith is based on sentiment rather than reason 
and experience. Still we find, setting aside certain pieces, the same 
calm beauty, the same love of tranquil thought, the same delicate har- 
mony, which marked the earlier poems. “Thyrsis” is worthy of him who 
wrote the ‘“Gipsy-Scholar.” ‘The spirit of Theocritus breathes there, 
without any of that luscious overpowering sweetness which so cloys 
upon the mind in his Idyls. Here, for instance, is a description of 
English scenery—the scenery especially which is seen in the valley of 
the Thames,—which by itself is very beautiful, but which when 
blended with the main conception of the poem appears to us nearly 
perfect as far as Art goes :— 


“T know what white, what purple fritillaries, 
The grassy harvest of the river-fields, 
Above by Ensham, down by Sandford, yields, 
And what sedg’d brooks are 'hame’s tributaries; _ 


**T know these slopes ; who knows them if not I P— 

But many a dingle on the loved hill-side, 

With thorns once studded, old white-blossom’d trees, 
Where thick the cowslips grew, and, far descried, 

High towered the spikes of purple orchises, 

Hath since our day put by 

The coronals of that forgotten time. 
Down each green bank hath gone the ploughboy’s team, 
And only in the hidden brookside gleam, 

Primroses, orphans of the flowery prime.” 
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Here the scenery is made, as it should always be made, to echo the note 
of the poem. We wish we had space to quote from some other pieces, 
more especially from the “ Epilogue to Lessing’s Laocdon,” other examples 
of Mr. Arnold’s artistic beauty. We feel too, as we close the book, 
that its beauty will not be felt, its thought not appreciated by the 
multitude, who are just now taken captive by the false glitter of 
images and the representation of the lowest passions. Mr. Arnold’s 
poems, however, are only poems for the poet. 

Mr. Ollier,!® too, like Mr. Arnold, seems to have felt the same burden 
press upon him. He has, however, taken refuge, as Keats did, in the 
mythology of the past. His poems, too, remind us of Keats’ school, 
more especially of Leigh Hunt. He deals with the same concrete 
images which Leigh Hunt loved to such an excess. He has, too, the 
same feeling for liberty which characterized all that school, and in one 
or two pieces shows, as in a Fairy Tale for Elderly Children, that same 
light humour which Leigh Hunt displayed. In our opinion it is, 
however, a mistake to go back to a mythology which is dead in quest 
of themes. We cannot hope to breathe life into it. The poet’s task is 
concerned with the day. Still no one can read these Poems: from the 
Greek Mythology without being touched with their beauty. We con- 
stantly meet such happy descriptions as of satyrs,— 

“ Who,’ before their path, 
Shake silvery lightnings from their javelins.” 
Such images, as— 
; “ Winter noiselessly 
Comes down like sleep on the exhausted world.” 


Such touches, as— 
“Some sweet bud of summer lies and dreams 
In its green cloister.” 


Such felicities, as— 
“ The swift lightning’s momentary noon.” 


And finally, such thoughts, as— 
“Tn the harshest sounds 
I hear the music of celestial law.” 

These short passages will at once show Mr. Ollier’s grace and 
delicacy, and wealth of imagery. His yreat danger is, we think, of 
overloading his pictures with too much colour, as both Keats and 
Leigh Hunt did. In the miscellaneous poems we find the same re- 
finement and the same power of language. Here, however, we meet 
with an earnestness of purpose which must always rank above mere 
art, however perfect. Here, we think, Mr. Ollier has found his true 
vein. It is impossible to predict a poet’s future career, but we shall 
certainly look forward to Mr. Ollier’s next volume with much 


interest. ; 
Here we may take the opportunity of noticing two collections of 
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poetry ; one of the poems of Mrs. Southey,)® which will probably be a 
favourite with young ladies, and the other of the Robin Hood Bal- 
lads, printed from Bishop Percy’s folio MS., and which will be in- 
teresting to all lovers of our English poetry which goes under the 
name of that collection. 

Of French poetry we have this quarter only one volume.” M. Werm 
has evidently taken our own poets as his masters. His pieces, with- 
out any conscious imitation, often reflect their spirit. His translations 
often, too, reproduce their beauties with great fidelity, especially in the 
case of Mrs. Browning, who is so difficult to render. Here, for 
example, is a specimen of the way in which he translates the first stanza 
of Shelley’s “Skylark” :— 


“Salut, salut Ame joyeuse ! 
iseau tu n’as jamais été,— 
Toi qui, de Jumiére amoureuse, 
Verses ta volupté 
En hymnes débordant d’art non prémédité.” 


Of his own poems we like his minor pieces the best. They are 
characterized by harmony and brightness. 

Amongst translations we have to notice the second edition of the 
Tragedies of Sophocles”? by Professor Plumptre, to the great merits of 
which we called attention on its first appearance, and also the third 
edition of the “Sabrinz Corolla,”*? which will always be valued by 
scholars. 

The volumes of Essays are more numerous than usual this quarter. 
It may be difficult to say which is the best, but there is none in saying 
which is the worst. The place of bad pre-eminence may be awarded, 
without the slightest misgiving, to Dr. Ross.4 And yet Dr. Ross is 
not absolutely bad. He is only bad by comparison. He unfortunately 
challenges comparison with others. Thus his essay on the Mad Cha- 
racters in Shakspeare suggests a well-known essay on the same sub- 
ject. His essay on Dr. Johnson, too, suggests Carlyle’s treatment of 
the same theme. Of all his papers we prefer that on Raleigh, which, 
in the shape of a lecture, doubtless fulfilled its purpose, but which was 
hardly worth while reprinting. 





19 “The Poetical Works of Caroline Bowles Southey.” Collected Edition. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh. 1867. 
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W. Hales, M.A., and Frederick J. Furnival, M.A. Assisted by Professor Child 
and W. Chappell, Esq. Vol. I. London: Triibner and Co. 1867. 
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33 “‘ The Tragedies of Sophocles.’”” A New Translation. With a Biographical 
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Mr. Arnold* is, we are sorry to say, once more full of his old affec- 
tations. In his prose he is always thrusting himself and his feelings 
before the public. He tries to be very supercilious, but he only shows 
how vain he is. In the matter between himself and the Zimes on the 
question of the Welsh language and Welsh literature we hold that he 
was entirely in the right. The Times showed the most narrow pre- 
judices and the worst spirit of bigotry. But nobody cares to know 
the effects of the Times’ criticism upon Mr. Arnold’s inner feelings. 
He pretends not to feel, whereas he is writhing all the time under, we 
must add, his undeserved punishment. Mr. Arnold should be above 
such weaknesses. Had he not reproduced them, everybody would long 
ago have forgotten the Times’ foolish criticisms. Putting aside these 
outbreaks of egotism, Mr. Arnold’s is really a most delightful book. 
He has done thorough justice to the Celtic genius, to which his own 
is so much akin. Like the Celt, he has no patience for science. Like 
the Celt, too, he loves idealism. Like the Celt, also, as may be 
gathered from his volume of poems which we have just noticed, he is 
imbued with a deep sense of sadness. Those who would understand 
Mr. Arnold’s own temperament should certainly study this book. 

One of the best criticisms which we have ever read upon Mr. Arnold 
appears in “The Afternoon Lectures on Literature and Art.’ The 
author, now the Bishop of Derry, is himself a poet. This one essay is 
alone worth the price of the whole volume. It analyses with remark- 
able power both Mr. Arnold’s beauties and defects. But besides this 
paper the volume also contains other poetical criticisms ; on Tennyson, 
the History of the English Sonnet, and Coleridge, thus forming a 
Gradus ad Parnassum of the very best type. We do not know any 
better series of essays for village circulating libraries. 

Space compels us to do great injustice to the merits of Mr. W. M. 
Rosetti’s criticisms on art.27_ His own style is so vivid that it deserves 
a separate criticism. In its force it reminds us at times of Browning, 
not only by its beauties, but sometimes also by its licence. His own 
nature is perhaps too sympathetic to make him quite a reliable critic. 
He has too much poetry in his nature. His own feelings sometimes 
carry him away. He appears to us at times too often to descend from 
the attitude of a judge to that of an advocate. On the other hand, his 
strong poetical feelings enable him to read between the lines, when 
ordinary spectators are quite blind. Again, too, his peculiar view of 
Art for art’s sake, if we might say so, requires a criticism to itself. We 
can only here very briefly say that these essays are distinguished no 
less by their power of language than by their subtlety of analysis. Mr. 
Rosetti, as a rule, brings out the qualities of the artist under review. 
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P e fim 

We disagree with him, however, on many points. We do not think 
that he sufficiently condemns such men as Frith and Hablot K. Browne. 
The style of both appears to us steeped in and: saturated with vul- 
garity. On the whole, however, we can aye | say,. remembering the 
common criticism of the day, especially Mr. ‘Tom Taylor’s kind, that 
no such valuable essays have appeared since Mr. Palgrave’s Criticisms 
on Art. Those who would truly understand Millais, Holman Hunt, 
and Leighton, must study Mr. Rosetti’s pages, and learn to see their 
works in the same spirit in which he sees them. 

‘Amongst German bookg -we must not forget to mention Dr. 
Bahnsen’s attempt” to found formally a science of character, which is 
interesting as a symptom of an advance in ethical science. The pro- 
blems which he indicates as needing close study, are those upon which 
moralists have long exercised their industry and ingenuity. As a 
practical essay towards the solution of these, Dr. Bahnsen’s work 
must be pronounced a failure. It clears up no disputed points, and it 
has all the defects common, and in many cases very unjustly attributed, 
to German philosophy as a whole. Mistiness of definition, over. 
subtlety in drawing distinctions, and the use of a laborious, impracti- 
cable, and unnecessary terminology, deprive the volume before us of 
the greater part of the value we might be disposed to assign to it as a 
contribution to modern ethical science. What, with the “ Imputabi- 
litatsfrage,”’ and the “ Modificabilitaétsproblem,” and the “ Communions- 
provinz,” and the “Energiegrade,” and a host of other similar 
abhorrent compounds, we fear the labours gf Dr. Bahnsen will not be 
very popular with English readers, or exercise any very wide influence 
over English school training or the national character of Englishmen. 

The Rectorial Office in the Scotch Universities has lately given us 
many remarkable addresses on Education by many remarkable men. 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Mill, Mr. Grant Duff, have severally 
illustrated the function of the University in the State, with varying 
ability and from various points of view. The German Universities 
have the Rectorial Office also, but it generally takes a different form: 
it is confined to the professors; the duties attaching to it are by no 
means nominal, and, as a rule, the addresses of the rectors seldom 
attract any large share of attention, but occasionally, of course, where 
the place falls to the lot of one eminently qualified to adorn it, as in 
the case of Dr. Déllinger’s election to the Rectorship at Munich, the 
business loses its trivial aspect. A second edition of his now famous 
rectorial address” delivered in last December, has been published, and 
both from the celebrity of the speaker, the peculiarity of his position, 
and the fitness and importance of his subject, is well deserving of 
perusal. We differ from Dr. Déllinger on most subjects, and even in 
educational questions, where theology and philosophy get put out of 
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sight, we find ourselves out of accord with him. .Thus he expresses 
very strongly, and as it seems to. us unreasonably, an admiration of 
the English University system, and in some respects a preference for it 
as compared with that of Germany, for which we cannot easil 
account. When Dr. Déllinger says that he observed at Oxford “ how 
the studies were transmuted into. Convictions, and exerted their. 
strengthening and elevating influence, not only on the intellect, but on 
the character and will,” we feel how potent a theory is to blind the keenest 
observer to obvious facts, to metamorphose the heroes of the recent 
exploit at Dinan into the apostles of ‘aerigid morality and ardent 
seekers after truth. At the same time there is much in this address 
which is satisfactory. It marks a distinct advance in Continental 
Ecclesiasticism to find a Catholic priest, even though known as a 
libre penseur, ready to maintain to an assembly of theological students 
such opinions as these : 

“ Let me recommend this to you as a motto—Theologus sum, nihil divini a me 
alienum puto. Nothing divine, therefore nothing true, for all truth springs ori- 

inally from God, should be strange to you. "The whole history of mankind 
mn all its branches,—the science of language, archeology, anthropology, the 
comparative history of religion, jurisprudence, —— and its history,—all 
this comes up to you with the demand that you should intellectually master 
and overcome it. It is as in Mahomet’s paradise, where the very first tree 
calls out to the blessed, ‘ Pluck my fruit, it is sweet;’ and instantly another 
tree calls to him, ‘ Come hither to me, my fruit is still better.’ The individual, 
however great his thirst for knowledge may be, must sink under the burden of 
this gigantic task; but what is impossible to one, may, at least approximately, 
be wie by the combined labours and endeavours of those who are like- 
minded. 
When shall we hear from a theological chair at Oxford an exhortation 
such as this ? 

Richard Wagner,*° as a reformer, or at least an innovator in art, 
seems likely to fare somewhat as Wordsworth fared—to excite in the 
first instance the bitterest opposition, and to be the subject of the 
fiercest attacks, but to be supported at the same time by the enthu- 
siasm and propagandist ardour of a few faithful esoteric disciples, and to 
win gradually to his side the educated opinion and critical judgment of 
all men. In Germany, as reason was, Wagner has met with a more 
generous and liberal acknowledgment as an artist than in France; in a 
question of art, unfortunately it is not worth while to speak of England. 
Yet even in France the Abbé Liszt and M. de Fleury have propagated 
his principles with passionate advocacy. Among the German apostles 
Franz Miiller is well known. He has published since 1853 four large 
monographs on Wagner’s poetry and music, to which he now adds a 
fifth, dealing with the opera of Lohengrin, first produced in 1852 by 
Wagner. Herr Miiller, it appears, had written a brief notice of this 
opera before its production in a Weimar journal, so that it may be 
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said that he has taken an interest in the legend from its resuscitation 
by the great poet and composer to its delineation before the public 
view as a finished work. The legend of the Holy Grail and the legend 
of the Swan, which illustrate and are necessary to the full explication 
of the Epos of Lohengrin, are treated by Herr Miiller in two copious and 
learned introductory chapters. In a third he deals with the Epos 
itself; and in the latter half of the volume goes into an elaborate criti- 
cism of Wagner’s rendering of the spirit and beauty of the myth. He 
examines separately the general treatment, the characters, the poetry, 
the music, and the underlying conception of the great artist: and 
though to the dispassionate critic the praise is too unalloyed to be 
accepted without hesitation as altogether deserved, we are directed to 

many beauties of expression and refinement of art which might be 

missed or not duly appreciated by the careless reader or hearer. Herr 

Miiller’s work, like its predecessors, will be eagerly read by the musical 

faction of which Wagner is the leader. This is yet scarcely repre- 

sented in England; but we have faith in the ultimate triumph of the 

principles of art which it preaches. 
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